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REINSURANCE, TOO, 


is a necessity, contributing to 
the strength and essential service 


of the insurance industry. 


REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 
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90 STeOCcKs 


INSURANCE STOCKS 
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19 ’ eee k,n | 
30 Fire 90 30 Fire 
[nquiries Ineiled & Cas. Stocks & Cas. Stocks 
January 3! ...... 214.0 207.1 282.0 290.8 
mr iy imo ate 
. yj gt : 7 . : : 
WALTER €. GOREY CO. ies ta GA 
243.3 232.0 
260.0 245.2 
August 3{ 267.2 2369 
September 30 ... 258.1 256.6 
October 31 240.2 251.6 
November 30 .... 264.2 21\9 


December 3! .._.. 284.0 285.7 
The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor's daily soc price 
combined. 


indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stoc'! 
The 90 stocks and the 30 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 
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1939 1955 1939 = 1955 
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Pittsburgh 219 =: 585 New Orleans 194 
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repr yy This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
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Tae system, etc. It is based on average costs under no conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or — conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, bric mcrete and steel— 


and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished by the courtesy of the American Appraisal Co. 
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Bid Prices 
Furnished through the Courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. InN 11) i | AW A 


FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 


1965 Range : INSURANCE 


High 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ...... 204 1 CoO M Pp A N 1 
Aetna Scaemaine gaa ogee! 78 oy 7 
Agricultural Insurance Company 33 
American Automobile Insurance Co. (a) 32 
American Equitable Assurance Company 40 


American Home Assurance Company 

y rn my ree Company ‘ 
merican Re-Insurance Company ...... ie 1 

American Surety Com _— 90 writing 


y 
Automobile Insurance 


Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company Agents 
Boston Insurance Company 

Camden Fire insurance Association 27 Wanted in 
Continental Casualty Company ........ ees 


Continental Insurance Company Indiana WINDSTORM 
Employers Group Associates 

Employers Reinsurance Company (b) . 68 

Federal Insurance Compan 


Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Ma. 96 86 s 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Compan 


7 69 
Firemen’s Insurance Compan of Newark 42 Home Office BURGLARY 
General Reinsurance Corporation 


Glens Falls Insurance Company 7” 3rd Floor 
Cn hon tengo Consolid ee a erent 
Hanover Fire Insurance » Company t | onsolidated 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company (b) 


Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Insp. .... 92% 78 83% Building AUTOMOBILE—ALL 


Home Insurance | Company Part ; Indi li 
nsurance ompany o or merica ...- ndiana 
Jersey Insurance Co. of New York a 


Kansas Cit iy Fire & Marine Ins. Company 25 COVERAGES 


Maryland sualty Company 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co. 


Merchants Fire Assurance Company 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. ... 
National Casualty Company (c) 

National Fire Insurance Company 
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National Union Fire Insurance Company .. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 

New Hampehire Fire Insurance Company 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company 


North River Insurance Company 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hart. 
Northwestern National Ins. 


Ohio Tire tt “Somp any 


Pacific Fire Insurance Company ......... 
Pacific Indemnity Company 


95 
Peerless Casualty Company 27 AUTOMOBILE 
Phoenix Insurance Company M4 86 87 

Providence Washington Insurance Co. .. 

Providence Washington Ins. Co., Pfd. 50 
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St. Paul Fire & Marine Tnouratice Co. 65 61 
Seaboard Surety Company 
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Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 

Standard Accident Insurance Company . 

U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (a) 
re Insurance Compan 

Westchester Fire Insurance Company eee 
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Aetna Life Insurance Company ..... Cea0e 


Colonial Life Insurance Company 
Columbian National Life Ins. Company . 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. .. 


Continental Assurance Company 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 

Gulf Life Insurance _ Com 

Jefferson Standard Life nsurance Co, 
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Philadelphia Life Insurance Company ... 
Travelers Insurance Company | 

U. S. Life Insurance Compan 

West Coast Life Insurance Geuigeny ee 


(a) Adjusted for 2 for 1 split. 
djusted for an peace dividend. 
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(d) ‘Adjusted for 20% stock dividend, 
For May, 19335 
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company developments 


A SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 


tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA Licensed 
Colonial Mutual Ins. Co. ................ Montgomery, Ala. 
Empire: Casualty Ins, Co. ....6.500ces0een Birmingham, Ala. 


ARIZONA. 
Commercial Ins. Co. 


Admitted . 
Spy y Poe ee OE A Amarillo, Texas 


CALIFORNIA Admitted 
GIT PUMRAOOINE BOB. OO. 5.5.5 cccce's v0 oo is BOCA daa Omaha, Neb. 
Lloyds, New York New York, N. Y. 
National Reinsurance Corp. ............+¢- New, York, N. Y. 


COLORA DO Licensed 


Guaranty National Ins. Co. 


Denver, Colo. 
Wheat Farmers Ins. Co. 


Denver, Colo. 
Mid-Continent Ins. Co. 
DELAWARE 


Worcester 


Dallas, Texas 


Admitted 


Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .. Worcester, Mass. 


Withdrew 


American Aviation & General Ins. Co. 


GEORGIA 
Canadian Fire Ins. Co. 
Desoto Fire Ins. Co. 
Merchants and Manufacturers Ins. Co. 


ILLINOIS 
Steel Ins. Co. of 


ee Reading, Pa. 


Admitted 
o sv evin'e Se eueae eae Los Angeles, Cal. 


Teter New York, N. Y 


Licensed 
AMOUR: ... <cka So eevee Chicago, Ill. 


Admitted : k 
American Mercury Ins. Co.,.........+..+: Washington, D,. C. 


INDIANA Admitted 
Central Standard Indemnity Co. .............. Chicago, Ill. 
Sees SNPS TNE ED, 5 sss sic cs vas ddcvakonnes Boise, Idaho 


KANSAS Admitted 


American Universal Ins. Co. .............. Providence, R. I. 


Examined 
Excess Mutual Hail Ins. Co. ............... Cimarron, Kan. 
Wheat Growers Mutual Hail Ins. Co. ....... Cimarron, Kan. 


KENTUCKY Admitted 
American Universal Ins. Co. 
Poulsen Ins. Co. of America 
Utah Home Fire Ins. Co. 


Providence, R. I. 
Chicago, III. 
a ckkn ke aaa Salt Lake City, Utah 


Withdrew . 

Guaranty Fire & Marine Ins. Co. .......... Charleston, S. C. 
MARYLAND Admitted 

UE CUMIN Ss cases ca sank avaein St. Louis, Mo. 


Examined 


Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Kent Co. ......... Chestertown, Md. 


Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Montgomery Co...Sandy Spring, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Eureka-Security Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ....Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hartford County Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ...... Hartford, Conn. 
Monarch Pare Ins..Co.- .. ........00-0002088 Cleveland, Ohio 
National Union Indemnity Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. ................. LeRoy, Ohio 
Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd. London, Eng. 


MINNESOTA 
Atlantic Fire Ins. Co. 


Withdrew 
oa dba bea eed) SUR Raleigh, N. C. 


MISSOURI 
Bancar Ins. Co., Inc. 


Admitted 
ich abiahaiekbanenn Hutchinson, Kan, 


NEBRASKA _ 
Intra-State Fire Ins. Co, 


Licensed 


i Velneaaieee Lincoln, Neb. 


\ siacia ipiasnlae ute Wk Saena Gadsden, Ala. | 


Admitted 
EE MR 25 a kes x née 0 bc a aconae Freeport, Ill. 
Reinsurance Corp. of N. Y. .........0e000. New York, N. Y. 


NEVADA Admitted 
Health Service Incorporated Chicago, Ill. 
Western Fire & Indemnity Co. ............. Lubbock, Texas 


NEW JERSEY Withdrew 
Gcean Marine Ins. Co., Ltd. ................. London, Eng. 


NEW YORK Examined 

PT SO, TANS is ik bide Cons 82 Zurich, Switzerland 
Guarantee eosuar of North America ....New York, N. Y. 
Home Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Broome Co. = 

Binghamton, N. Y. 
Hoosick Co-operative Fire Ins. Co. ...... .... Hoosick, N. Y. 
Indemnity Marine Assurance Co., Ltd. ........ London, Eng. 
Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. ........... New York, N. Y. 
New York Underwriters ins. GOs i vebinin New York, N., Y. 
Seanderd. Ine. Ca. of N.Y. 2... 305.55.3888 New York, N.Y. 
Transatlantic paeeeiaes EER Me New York, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA_ Admitted 
Inland Empire Ins. Co. .. . Boise, Idaho 
OHIO ? Examined 
Order of United Commercial Travelers of America, 
Columbus, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
The Halitex Ins. Co. of Mass. 2.605065. ents Boston, Mass. 
Wabash Fire and Casualty Ins. Co. ....... Indianapolis, Ind. 


Examined 
Angelica Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..........000005 Mohnton, Pa. 
Bedford County Grange Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..Bedford, Pa. 
Boyertown Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . Boyertown, Pa. 
Co-operative Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .............. Berlin, Pa. 
Crown Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ...............- Somerset, Pa. 
Farmers Mutual Assistance and Fire Ins. Co. .Robesonia, Pa, 
Franklin County Mutual Ins. Co. ........ Chambersburg, Pa. 
Friends Cove Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ....Bedford, Pa. 
Fulton County Mutual Fire Ins, Co. ......... Needmore, Pa. 
Globe Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ................200. Berlin, Pa. 
Independence Mutual Ins. Co, ...........05. Camp Hill, Pa. 
Mutual Fire, Marine and Inland Ins. Co. ...Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mutual Ins. Co. of Berks Co. Reading, Pa 
Nesharmock Mutual Ins. Co. ........... ...Grove City, Pa. 
Towamensing Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ....... Aquashicola, Pa. 
Transportation Mutual Ins. Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND Examined 


Equitable Fire and Marine Ins. Co. ....... Providence, R. I, 


SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted ; 
i ..Des Moines, Iowa 


Foremost ims. Ca. 2.0.0 os bose eel Grand Rapids, Mich. 
TENNESSEE Admitted 


Canadian Indemnity Co. ..................4- Manitoba, Can. 
Maree, tee. Gow BRE bhkssiseasoeuens oe Liverpool, Eng. 


VERMONT _ Incorporated ; 
Northern Mutual Fire Ins, Co. ......... ...+»Montpelier, Vt. 

VIRGINIA Admitted , 
CCID S0RRr AE oiii hiss os'us dain gurpipe a cite Nashville, Tenn. 


Erie Insurance Exchange Erie, Pa. 


WASHINGTON 


Temperance Ins. Exch 


Licensed 


CANE ad. Ra: Walla Walla, Wash. 


WYOMING Admitted 
Mid-Continent Ins. Co. ......cscececescvevees Dallas, Texas 


ALBERTA Admitted 
Menage: Oak Toe. Con Lae 6 os ireivictveenvexs London, Eng. 


Provedent Assurance Co. ois 6c ono eS eo sesece Montreal, Can. 


Withdrew 
Arex Trideamity Coc! o.o.c:00herh cis cewiuvaes New York, N. Y. 


QUEBEC Admitted 
Affiliated F M Ins. Co. ..........ce08 ...++Providence, R. I. 
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Sales Aids 


INTERRUPTION INSURANCE 


Jucrease Sales - Mubejily Profits! 








cath 
ad imeteane or Geiseate oh ¢ for the sex? 12 
& revo of voles. Vilnes thon be 
the tread at sath 


ALL ENTRIES to be an am Aanusl Baws 


A. NET SALES (Gross Sales bee Disconnts, Returns, 


Debts. Prepaid Freight aud Sales 
Taxes, if inchoded im Sales) 


B. COST OF MERCHANDISE SOLD, inchading 
cont of Materals and Supphes tonsamed ie the 


serve tendered (See Note 2) 
C, “A” minas "8" 
D. OTHER EARNINGS (ff ane) derived from 
operation of the buses 
1 Dreounts recenved 


2. Commissions or Rents from Lored Depts. 
3 ; 


E. GROSS EARNINGS (C” phe °D") 
F. AMOUNT OF POLICY tor GROSS EARN 
INGS FORM. (Take go%, fo"y. vo”, fee 
o& more of ITEM “E* 2 ah amount of 
So", Contnbation Clause Buildng Rate ~ Fire $ €Cs 
Contnbutioe Clu 
‘To determine Bt Rate, munltighy above rates by 
Buuness iuterruptem Cost 











Sales aid materials that are dramatic 
forceful—and consistent help American 
Agents close more Business Interruption 


Insurance sales. 


These proven, business-building aids 
spotlight the peril of inadequate insurance 
. and guide the prospect step-by-step to 
full coverage graphically presented to him in 
THE AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN’S PROTECTION PLAN > 











From then on the telling and the selling is 





made easy. Want proof? Mail the coupon below for 
; 3 ; THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP Public Relations Dept. B-5 
free details on American Sales Promotion Plans. 15 Washington Street, Newark 1, N. J. 


Send me free information on stepping-up my sales volume with 
profitable American Sales Promotion Plans. 


Name___. 





Company— 





Newark 1, New Jersey Address_ 





THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. + BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. WR sccccnentarnnst 
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Making Friends x Fieldmen 
.. with the _ 


RPMs 


Zean Gassman and his son Henry, of the Zean Gassmon Agency of Olney, Iilinois. 


The firm has represented Fire Association for twenty-four years. That's Don Spone 
on the right. 


James M. Henderson, Insurance Mana- Luther E. Green Agency's Mr. Green, of 
ger of the H. E. Lueders Agency in Paris, Illinois, a Fire Association agent 
Granite City, lilinois. His agency has from way back, and one of Don's clients. 
represented Reliance for nearly thirty 
years ... another of Don Spone’s clients. 


Fzre Association 
Insurance Group 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA e FIRE ASSOCIATION 
e RELIANCE 
e EUREKA 


». man with a 


two-way stretch 


Don Spone represents Fire Association in south- 
ern Illinois. And he really gets around as you 
can see from the location of these clients of 
his. Granite City is just outside of St. Louis. 
Paris is near the Illinois eastern border. 


That kind of activity is the way to know the 


community in which you operate, and Don does 
know it. 


But one thing about Don's work seems to be 
particularly well liked. As one of his clients 
put it: “Don's got a two-way stretch. He repre- 
sents his Companies to me, and at the same 
time he represents me to his Companies. And 
on top of that, when it comes to a decision, so 
far as | am concerned, he is the Company. 
What he decides, goes.” 


Don is a typical Fire Association fieldman. He 
knows his community; knows his business; has 
authority to act. There's a man like him ready 
to serve you. Good man to know and do 


business with. 


HEAD OFFICE: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, 
Penna. Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New 
York, San Francisco, Toronto. Claims and Settling 
Agents throughout the world. 








the oditerz’ cornu 


ee¢ | ast month we analyzed the general over-all oper- 


ating results in the stock company field based on the 
figures of two hundred companies transacting approxi- 
mately 80% of the business underwritten by the more 
than seven hundred stock companies in the field. This 
month we look behind the scenes into nine leading 
classes of business underwritten to determine just 
where the profits or losses originated and what the 
underlying trends in volume and experience have been. 
The study Stock Underwriting by Leading Classes is 
on page 15 with supporting tables starting on page 145. 


eee A man on the defensive is disposed to continually 
resist change, if he is inclined to be nostalgic of the past 
he may become despondent and impair or blunt his 
hopes for the future. He may even despair of the future. 
The alternative is to regard changes as presenting a 
challenge, to see in them opportunities for molding 
thought and action so as to be able to move on to better 
things. On page 21 the philosophy of the Great Oppor- 
tunities presented by today’s changes in the insurance 
industry is expressed. 


ee¢¢ Although the total sale of automobiles, trucks and 
buses was somewhat less last year than during 1953, 
indications are that both production and sales will be 
increased this year. This of course, will have an effect 
on the market for insurance for these vehicles. The 
competition for this insurance will be intense and will 
take on many forms. It will develop some perplexing 
problems for both agents and their companies; prob- 
lems, which however, can be solved by cooperative 
effort. A comprehensive view of Automobile Insur- 
ance, yesterday, today and tomorrow is given in the 
article on page 25. 


ee The present intensified competition for automobile 
and residential dwelling lines has pointed up the neces- 


For May, 1955 


sity for the most efficient merchandising of this type of 
coverage. Generally the attempt to reduce expenses in 
the distribution of these lines has taken the form of 
proposals for Continuous Policies and for direct bill- 
ing. Inextricably joined with such proposals is the 
question of an agent’s ownership of his renewals. On 
page 33 an agency spokesman graphically outlines the 
arguments against these devices. 


ee? Not the least of the wonderful accomplishments of 
the human eye is its ability to adapt to darkness. How- 
ever its importance is obvious especially in the case of a 
person who drives an automobile after daylight hours. 
Some of the things we do know about this process are 
described in Vitamins We See By on page 69. 


ee? Ultimately the major medical expense coverage 
may become as standardized as, for instance, the auto- 
mobile policy. At present, however, there are perhaps 
a score of different approaches using the same basic 
concept but with many varying provisions. This will 
inevitably help the development of policies which will 
give Greater Protection for Employees than was pos- 
sible before the advent of this type of hospital and sur- 
gical insurance. See page 107. 


eee The Kansas City Flood of 1951 caused a number 
of knotty adjustment problems many of which arose 
under the various forms of owners’ transportation cov- 
erage. As might be expected, some of these problems 
ended up in the courts. Because of the magnitude of 
the losses and the importance of the decisions as they 
may affect future losses, we are publishing, on page 114, 


a review of some of the court decisions arising out of 
The Kansas City Floods, 


ll 











UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office 


John Street New York City 
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The Dinkler Piaza 


DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Insurance company officials and agents 
will always find the friendliest of welcomes! 
in Atlanta * The Dinkler Plaza 
in Birmingham * The Dinkler Tutwiler 
in Montgomery - The Dinkler-Jefferson Davis 
in New Orleans + The St. Charles 
in Nashville * The Andrew Jackson 
CARLING DINKLER, Pres. 

CARLING DINKLER, JR., V.P. & Gen. Mor. 














conventions ahead 


MAY 


Vermont Ass'n of Ins. Agents, midyear, Woodstock Inn, 
Woodstock. 
National Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Companies, regional, Lansing, 
Michigan. 
American Management Ass'n Workshop Seminar, 306c, Mod- 
ern corporate ins. management (third of three meetings) 
AMA Headquarters, New York, New York. 
Georgia Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, Radium Springs, 
Albany. 
National Fire Protection Ass'n, annual, Netherlands Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Georgia Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Atlanta, Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. 
Society of Fire Protection Engineers, annual, Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 
Arkansas Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, The Arlinc? 
Springs. 
North Carolina Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst. 
Texas Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Galvez Hotel, Galveston. 
Tennessee-Arkansas Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, annual, Biltmore 
Hotel, Santa Barbara, California. 
Ins. Accounting & Statistical Ass'n, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
National Ass'n of Ins. Brokers, annual, Mark Hopkins Hotel, 
San Francisco, California. 
26 National Board of Fire Underwriters, annual, Commodore 
Hotel, New York, New York. 
26 Midwestern Independent Statistical Service, annual, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
National Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Companies, regional, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
30-June 3. National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners, 86th annual, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, California. 


a, Hot 


26-27 


JUNE 


American Management Ass'n Orientation Seminar, 932 

Workmen's compensation and employer's liability ins, AMA 

Headquarters, New York, New York. 

Marine Underwriters of Southern California, Glendale. 

Eastern C.P.C.U. Institute, Storrs, Connecticut. 

Missouri Fire Underwsiters Ass'n, annual, Taneycomo Hotel, 

Rockaway Beach, 

Mississippi Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Edgewater Gulf 

Hotel, Edgewater Park. 

Maryland Ass'n of Ins, Agents, midyear, George Washing- 
_ ton Hotel, Ocean City. 

Pennsylvania Ins. Educational Conference, State College. 

Ins, Division of the Special Libraries Ass'n, annual, Statler 

Hotel, Detroit. 

Florida Field Conference, annual, Jacksonville. 


International Ass'n of Accident & Health Underwriters, 25th 


annual, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. 
South-Eastern Underwriters Ass'n, annual, The Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Virginia. 
Illinois Fire Underwriters Ass'n, annual, Nippersink Manor 
Resort, Genoa City, Wisconsin. , 
Kentucky Fire Underwriters Ass'n, annual, Kentucky Dam 
Village, Gilbertson. 
National Ass'n of Ins. Women, annual, Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, California, 
Tennessee Fire Underwriters Ass'n, annual, Tennessee Look- 
out Mountain Hotel. 
Indiana Fire Underwriters Ass'n, annual, Culver Inn, Lake 
Maxinkuckee. 
Massachusetts Ass'n of Ins. Agents, Ins. Seminar, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst. 
. American Ass'n of Managing General Agents, annual, Mark 
Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, California. 


Missouri Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, Hotel President, Kansas 


City. 
North Carolina Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, Mayview Manor, 
Blowing Rock. 


National Ass'n of Public Ins. Adjusters, Concord Hotel, 
Kaimesha Lake, New York. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 








Life 
Insurance 


Stocks 


> INSURANCE SHARES continue to enjoy strong 
investor support despite the very substantial ap- 
preciation registered in recent years and recorded a 
modest rise for the first quarter of 1955. Our study of 
eighteen of the more actively traded life stocks showed 
an average gain of 5.3% for the first three months of 
the year. At present levels this group of stocks is 
132.1% above December 31, 1952 and 236.6% higher 
than December 31, 1951. 

Only three of the eighteen stocks ran counter to the 
uptrend during the first quarter, the Gulf Life showing 
the largest drop percentagewise. Continental Assurance 
led the advances with a gain of 35.7% while Colonial 
Life, Columbian National, Connecticut General, Life & 
Casualty and Philadelphia Life showed rises ranging 


from 15% to 20%. 


MARKET BID PRICES CHANGE 


Ist Since 
2-31 12-31 12-31 3-31 Year Quar. 12-31 


‘1952 1953 1954 1955 1954 1955 1952 


— 
se} 
or 
_ 


i] 
ag tm 
wom moo 


Aetna Life $1154 $d93V% $1784 $177 
Colonial Life a49 58 90 108 
Columbian National 61% 69% «91 105 


Connecticut General 180 424 
<neunental Assur. . 5135 h98 
Franklin 60 93 


Gulf Life, Florida 21 27% 


Jefferson Standard 56% e874 
Kansas City Life .. 47: 650 

Life & Cas., Tenn. ‘ 30% 
Life of Virginia oe VM 103 
Lincoln National . 378 
Monumental Life . 88 
National L. <= . i 77 
Philadelphia Life . 7 
Travelers 

United States Life . 130 
West Coast Life .. d26%% «63 


91.2 
72.4 
63.7 
93.6 
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a Split 10 for 1, _b After 30% stock div. c After 100% stock div. 


d After 50% stock div. e After 25% stock div. f After 1 for 10 ond 
1 for 15 stock div. eg After 338% stock div. hk Split 2 for I. 
comparable market. 


For May, 1955 








Reinsurance 


in 1955 


The Insurance Company of North America 
cordially invites you to discuss your Reinsur- 
ance needs with its Reinsurance Department. 





As America’s leading independent market 
for Reinsurance, the North America operates 
on the principle of providing a stable market 
for the needs of its clients. 

The practical application of this philosophy 
is best demonstrated at times such as the pres- 
ent, and makes a continuing reinsurance re- 
lationship worthwhile indeed. 

Write or telephone us. Or, if you use the 
services of a Reinsurance Broker, request that 
he discuss your problems with us. 


REINSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Protect what you have Philadelphia 1, Pa. 








TRINITY UNIVERSAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wy 


SECURITY “NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EDWARD T. HARRISON, Chairman; GORDON 5. YEARGAN, President 
DALLAS, TEXAS: 



































0A MERICAN 
REINSURANCE Group 


AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* 


Pre Mauine 
Mhied Lines 
« 
COMPLETE oA: MERICAN PROTECTION 


99 John Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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Stock Underwriting 


OSTWAR INFLATION and changing economic con- 
ditions have affected premium volume and under- 
writing results of the various classes of business 
differently as each class is subject to its own peculiar 
problems as well as to the general pull of economic 
events, Over-all trends can best be understood by look- 
ing behind the aggregate figures into the experience 
on the principal classes of business written, 

Prior to the complete compilation of by line experience 
on all classes of business (usually not available for 
another two months) we have prepared a special tabula- 
tion of the thirty five leading underwriting groups in 
nine important lines. Because of multiple line under- 
writing and frequently revised pooling arrangements 
among affiliated carriers the tabulations are compiled on 
a group basis, except for the few carriers without affili- 
ated companies. As the exhibits on pages 145 to 150 
embrace the thirty-five leading underwriting groups 
in each of the nine lines of business, the companies in- 


cluded in each exhibit are not identical. 


Over-all Underwriting Results 


While this preliminary study has been made up on a 
basis of pure loss ratios (losses incurred to premiums 


earned, excluding loss adjustment expenses) we have 


by leading elasses 


used industry averages and estimates of all expense 
factors to show approximate over-all underwriting 
results on each line. However, the summary tabulation 
on this page includes estimated loss adjustment expenses 
in the loss ratios and the column premiums written 
represent total stock industry figures in thousands. 
Our preliminary analysis of the over-all operating 
results of the stock carriers (reported in Best’s Insur 
ance News for April) indicates that premium growth in 
1954 slowed to less than 2%, the loss ratio, including 
loss adjustment expenses, remained at about 57.2% 
while the expense ratio advanced nearly a point to about 
36.87, This would make the industry wide combined 
loss and expense ratio about 94% as against 93.1% in 
1953 and 94.4% in 1952, The following study demon- 
strates how relatively wide swings in experience on 
individual lines counterbalanced each other to produce 
such stable over-all results and indicates why individual 
companies with a concentration of business in specific 
lines reported experience at such variance with industry 
averages. (Continued on page 143) 





PREMIUM VOLUME and RATIOS 





** Premiums *Loss tExp. Combined 
Written Ratio Ratio Ratio 
Straight Fire Insurance ’ 
1,159,804 43.0 2 85.4 
1,300,695 47.0 89.1 
1,288,997 46.7 89.9 
1,306,224 48.6 92.5 
1,300,000 47.2 92.0 

89.9 


46.6 


ritten 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
$1954 


669,583 
770,424 
937,514 
1,067,937 
1,100,000 


4,545,458 


42.1 
43.2 
43.9 
44.8 
43.3 


6,355,720 

Extended Coverage 
260,446 101.6 43.0 
313,097 66.0 43.5 
343,532 48.1 44.7 
370,468 708 45.1 
400,000 99.0 45.8 
76.7 443 
Inland Marine 
39.3 
39.1 
38.5 
39.3 
40.0 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
$1954 


144.6 
109.5 

928 
115.9 
144.8 


121.0 


337,495 
385,693 
465,497 
557,153 
562,000 


2,307,838 


1,687,543 


218,166 
242,525 
268,009 
286,782 
290,000 


89.8 
96.4 
93.8 
90.8 
95.4 


1,305,482 39.3 93.4 


** Total stock industry figures in thousands (000 omitted), 


1,201,159 
1,160,000 


muon 
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5,599,755 
t Estimated, 


For May, 1955 


** Premiums 


Automobile Liability 


Automobile 


Automobile 


+ Exp. Combined 
Ratio Ratio 


100.5 
107.1 
103.7 

97.9 


97.7 


101.2 


° Loss 


**Premiums ‘*Loss +Exp. Combined 
Ratio i 


Written Ratio Ratio Ratio 
Workmen’s Compensation 
439,151 70.0 97.8 
505,526 76.9 103.4 
567,511 72.8 98.6 
641,812 69.0 93.9 
641,000 64.5 90.2 


2,795,000 70.3 96.3 


Other than Automobile 
584 448 103.2 
63.0 42.5 105.5 
644.7 409 105.6 
58.2 39.5 97.7 
57.8 98.0 


34.1 
33.6 
32.6 
3 ) ) 
33.0 


66.4 
73.5 
71.1 
65.7 
64.7 


68.0 33.2 


Property 
65.1 
78.9 
70.1 
60.1 


55.0 


Damage 
36.2 101.3 
35.3 114.2 
34.3 104.4 
33.6 93.7 
34.4 89.4 


Liability 
207,786 
238,183 
275,477 
333,736 
375,000 


1,430,182 


642 342 984 60.2 41.5 101.7 
Physical Damage 
48.6 35.1 83.7 
58.6 33.6 92.2 
598 312 91.0 
55.4 32.0 87.4 
490 332 822 


54.3 33.0 87.3 


Ocean Marine 
46.1 29.6 
61.5 28.7 
65.7 282 
62.0 284 
544 29.1 


58.2 288 


133,219 
159,342 
159,814 
152,484 
150,000 


5. 
90. 
93.9 
90.4 
83.5 


754,859 87.0 


* Incurred to premiums earned, f Incurred to premiums written. 





Answering 
the Challenge 
of Change 


To protect human dignity This striking photograph of the Jefferson 


Memorial, Washington, D. C 


., was widely published last year by the 


North America Companies to illustrate a responsibility imposed by free 
enterprise, It was Jefferson who said “... laws and institutions must go 


hand in hand with the progress of the human mind.” 


ive North America Companies, as a true free 
enterprise, are continuing a program to make better 
service and broader protection available to more 
people through improvement and simplification of 


the insurance business. 


‘his includes the individual, the family and the 
home, banks, business, industry and schools, hos- 


pitals, churches. 


—_ of improvements have been made recently; 
more are coming. 


B, simplifying the insurance business, protection 
can be broadened, its cost reduced. In addition, 


rating plans and payment methods for greater cus- 


tomer convenience have been introduced. 


Theo improvements are only part of the story. 


‘Lo close their circle of superior personal service 
now provided by 20,000 agents and brokers, backed 
up by North America’s far-flung Service Ofhce 
System, an expansion of the Companies’ own Claim 


and Loss Organization is near completion. 


The policyholder, no matter where he lives or goes, 
is entitled to be paid promptly and fairly when he 
has a loss. To meet all these needs has required a 


tremendous investment in money, time and training. 


We are glad to make this investment because the 
interests of our policyholders have always come 
first and they always will. In this way we well serve 
our stockholders, our agents and brokers and 
employees. 


This. we have believed since our founding in 


1792, is free enterprise in action. 
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One in a series of advertisements describing North America’s historic role in insurance...demonstrating its unmatched 
facilities from a single source...and its leadership in bringing the public broader protection and better service 
through its 20,000 Agents. This message reaches your customers and prospects in Newsweek, May 9; Life, May 16, 
and The Saturday Evening Post, May 27. Just another proof that it pays to have North America ‘in your corner.’ 


North America is constantly working to 
broaden its coverages, simplify its policies and 
reduce insurance costs. The beneficiaries 

of this effort are families at home, the 

farmer, the banker and businessman, and 
public institutions that are managed for 


the benefit of all Americans. 


FAMILIES 
AND HOMES 


Typical of North America’s pioneering are the new HOME- 
OWNERS and new TENANTS insurance policies. They provide, 
for the first time, all essential home insurance in a single 


‘package’ policy...at a saving. Other pace-setting North 
America coverages are: 





Comprehensive Personal Liability ¢ Fire Policy not 
reduced by Loss Payment * Merit Rating Plan for 


Automobile Insurance... and many, many others 


Protection for farmers has also been broadened by North 
America. An example is North America’s BLANKET FARM PER- 
SONAL PROPERTY policy which lumps many coverages in one 


contract. Another example is the AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 
AND LIVESTOCK FLOATER, 





North America 


meeting the 


challenge of change 


BANKS, BUSINESS, 
INDUSTRY 


North America has persistently tailored its contracts to give 
business every possible measure of protection. Its BLANKET 
ACCIDENT TRAVEL policy is a case of extending protection to 
trayeling employees. KEY MAN GROUP ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
gives special protection for special need. BLANKET LIABILITY 
and a MERCHANDISE FLOATER are two more specially tailored 
contracts, followed by many others like these: 

Catastrophe and Excess of Loss Coverages + Valuable 

Papers and Records, including Business Interruption * 

Accounts Receivable 


SCHOOLS, 
CHURCHES, 
HOSPITALS 


North America’s SIMPLIFIED PREMIUM PAYMENT PLAN gives 
institutions the premium savings in 3-year or 5-year rates. Yet 
the institutions may pay premiums annually, instead of in a 
lump sum at start of the term. Other pioneer coverages are 
the CIVIC GROUPS POLICY and the CHURCH THEFT POLICY. 


Consult your Agent or Broker about availability of these policies or plans in your State, 


la} NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 


® Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE© 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


THE NEWEST AND BEST FROM AMERICA’S OLDEST AND STRONGEST STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 





ECENTLY AT A MEETING which 

I attended “Bud” Walls, head 
of the brokerage department of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, cited a case wherein a 
general insurance man he knew, 
made a call on an officer of a cor- 
poration for whom the agent han- 
dled the compensation insurance. 
During the interview regarding the 
compensation coverage the agent 
noticed he did not have the complete 
attention of the client. The client 
seemed to be directing his attention 
more to something on his desk. On 
bringing this to the client’s attention 
the agent was greeted with: 
“IT was just looking at this sticker 
you put on your last invoice, to the 
effect that you sell life insurance 
1 We didn’t 
know that you handled life insur- 
ance. We now have proposals from 
three life insurance salesmen for a 
total of $300,000 business life insur- 
ance. We would rather buy it from 
you if : 


through your agency. 


you could show us 


contract,” 


a got cd 


After recovering from this unusual 
experience the agent secured the 
assistance of the local Connecticut 
Mutual brokerage supervisor, for it 
was something he could not tackle 
alone, at that point, and between 
them they worked out the necessary 
proposals. By working it out to- 
gether the agent learned a lot more 
about life insurance situations than 
if he merely called up the brokerage 
supervisor and asked for proposals. 


By taking the supervisor with 
him to see the client the agent en- 
hanced his own prestige with the 
client, for he showed the client that 
his problem necessitated bringing 
in a specialist. 


Just as our family 
doctor does not lose prestige with 
us when he brings in a specialist, so 

we as agents do not lose prestige 
when we bring in a special agent or 


brokerage supervisor when the situa- 
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Where There's Lite! 


IRA D. KEITER 


Insurance Broker, Albany, N. Y. 


tion warrants it. If anything the 
client thinks more of us for it. 

Life insurance totaling $300,000 
resulted, simply because the general 
insurance agent attache:l a sticker to 
his invoice advising his client that he 
sold life insurance. While unusual, 
this case does show the advisability 
of at least letting your clients know 
that you can handle their life insur- 
ance needs, as well as their general 
insurance needs. 

The trend, on the part of our 
general insurance clients is toward 
having one agent responsible for 
their overall account, The sooner 
we realize that fact, the sooner we 
will make ourselves more valuable 
as insurance counselors to our 
clients. We will stop losing business 
to competitors and in fact we will 
considerably increase our commis- 
sion income. 

By using the “Discount of Estate 
and State Inheritance Taxes through 
Life Insurance” theme (outlined last 
month), I approached a man who 
moved into our locality recently. As 
a result of taking a specialist with 
me, once I saw how invoived this 
man’s estate picture was, we even- 
tually secured $750,000 of new life 
insurance, divided on his life and his 
wife’s life. Since that time he has 
purchased $100,000 on his son and 
$100,000 on his son-in-law. On the 
girl grandchildren he has purchased 
through me $5,000 each and on the 
boy grandchildren $20,000 each. 

Due to his complete satisfaction 
with the job we had done on his life 
insurance analysis, it was very easy 
to suggest that we should make the 
same analysis of his general insur- 
ance picture. As a result I picked 
up $2,000 a year additional pre- 
miums which I might not otherwise 
have been able to secure, for up to 
that point he ‘had been satisfied to 
spread his general insurance among 
several agents for reciprocity rea- 
sons. [ 


In his own words, “I’m so 


happy to now know that when I 
have an insurance question, I have 
one man to go to instead of trying 
to find out which agent handles that 
particular phase of my insurance.” 

A monthly mailing goes out of my 
office each month, to each of my 
policyholders, in which I send them 
an attractive individualized calendar 
blotter, secured from the Deskfinder 
Company in Costa Mesa, California 
at a cost of 4%4¢ apiece. As long as 
[ have to pay 3¢ postage to send the 
blotter to my client, I, each month 
send a descriptive folder on some 
type of lite insurance need. One 
result was almost as surprising as 
the case described by “Bud” Walls. 

Shortly after enclosing a descrip- 
tive income, 
with a particular month’s mailing, I 
made a routine call on the president 
of a corporation for whom I handle 
the complete general insurance ac- 
count. I was greeted with, “Ira, I 
want $20,000 of retirement income 
as outlined in that folder you just 
sent me with my blotter.” 


folder on retirement 


He was 
insurable. The policy was written 
with an annual premium of $1,400. 
I made a first year commission of 
$420, simply because of mailing him 
this descriptive literature. 

[I had previously discussed life 
insurance needs with this man but 
to no avail. The picture of a man 
fishing at retirement sold him the 
idea I had been unable to sell him 
a sale which would not have resulted 
unless I followed this method of 
mailing—letting him know that I 
handle life insurance too. 

From the above experiences, don’t 
you agree that some portion of life 
insurance sales will come from the 
proper use of the many sales aids 
available to you, namely stuffers for 
your mailing, stickers for your in- 
: and regular mailing cam- 
paigns? Why not give these proven 
methods a chance to work for you? 


voices, 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 




















Oe IN FIVE of your clients will buy life insurance 
in the next year. How can you get this business? 
Probably most of them don’t even realize you re 
interested. You need to tell them — and show them — 
that life insurance is just as much part of your busi- 
ness as fire or automobile. To do this successfully 
you need two things in your agency: 
1, A plan for prospecting, sales promotion and 
selling that experience has shown really works. 
2. A life insurance company whose fieldmen and 
home office staff understand, and know how to 
work with, fire-casualty agents and brokers. 
For many years The Connecticut Mutual's field 
and home office staffs have worked closely and suc- 
cessfully with thousands of fire and casualty agents 
and brokers. They know the special problems of 
selling life insurance through general insurance agen- 
cies to clients who have previously bought only fire 
and casualty lines from them. Over the years ‘Con- 
necticut Mutual has developed scores of practical 
selling, advertising and sales promotion tools espe- 
cially designed for general insurance men. 


A PLAN TO SELL 


Life Insurance 
TO YOUR 


Fire-Casualty 
CLIENTS 


PRACTICAL FREE BOOKLET 


Many of these ideas have now been combined into 
a 20-page, 84 by 11 booklet that tells full details 


of our special facilities to help you. It will show you: 


© Why it is profitable for your agency to write life 
insurance 

© Complete details of Connecticut Mutual s plan to 
help you sell 

® Why Connecticut Mutual is a good company for 
you 
Why Connecticut Mutual is a good company for 
your clients 
Examples of successful life insurance selling ex- 
periences in fire-casualty agencies 


A copy of this valuable booklet is yours for the 
asking, without the slightest obligation on your part. 
It has helped guide many general insurance men 
toward bigger net profits through selling life insur- 
ance. It can probably help you, too. Send for yours 
today! 
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Connecticut Mutua. Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Dept. B5-5 


I am interested in selling life insurance so please send me, free and without obligation, your new 


booklet ° 


Name. 


Street........ 


Town or City 


‘A Plan to Help General Insurance Men Sell Life Insurance.” 
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He is your 
PROTECTION 
AGENT 
heemssommninaatiaaeibeia: sSitisas 


Damage threatens every business, 
accidents every home. 

To conduct business Or to live 
relaxed . . . you must have financial 
protection. 

Any property worth Owning is 
worth protecting. Therein lies the im. 
portanve of the Protection Agent rep- 
fesenting the National of Hartford 
Group of insurance companies 

There are burglar alarms to Prevent 


Then he writes up a policy or pol- 
‘cies, placing them for you with an 
insurance company or &toup of com. 
panies. He has the knowledge to 
select companies (a) with ample re. 
sources to fepay you for any loss, 
and (b) with a known reputation for 
prompt payment of claims 

He's impartial, The NHG Protec. 
Gon Agent is under no obligation to 


insure you with the companies con. 
Stituting the National of Hartford 
Group. Thus, any time he selects 
NHG, it means he really believes 
NHG will best serve YOu interests. 
For impartial counsel in obtaning 
Protection, let us put you in touch 
with the NHG Protection Agen in 
your community, Dom's de business 
Z bim! 


without bis 





NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


theft and fire alarms co prevent dam. 
age. But should losses occur, the 
NHG man stilj Protects you! 

The NHG Protection Agent has 
Passed an examination, is licensed by 
your State. He makes a Property sur- 
vey for you, eva ates your risks, ad 
vises how much Coverage you need 
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munity as the local Protection Agent. 


Your NHG Field Man can help you do this. He 


a 


For it puts the Insurance Agent in his true Pi 
before the public. His modern functions make him 
e 


materials which 


you can use. 
| PO ae 7all him in 
truly a Protection Agent, say the NHG ads C ses 
| i immediately: 
At last, Mr. Agent, you have the support of national 


isi - ame centers on you, 
advertising whose theme centers 
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of usuranee Compantes 


Executive and Administrative Offices: Har tford 15, Connecticut 
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PPORTUNITIES ARE W HERE 
you find them and what you 
make of them. They require 

perception as well as recognition. 
Our readiness to perceive them and 
our ability to recognize opportunities 
depend a great deal on our state of 
mind. If we are on the defensive, if 
we find ourselves continually resist- 
ing change, if we are inclined to 
complain that things are not what 
they were, we are likely to become 
despondent and impair or blunt our 
hopes for the future—we may even 
despair of the future. The alterna- 
tive is to regard changes as present- 
ing us with challenges, to see in them 
opportunities for so’ molding our 
thoughts and actions that we can 
move on to better things. 


Constructive Thinking 


The mind of man is always at its 
best when his thoughts are centered 
on constructive things. It is con- 
structive to seek to recognize con- 
ditions as they truly are. Only thus 
can we determine either how to meet 
then or accept them or turn them 
to our best advantage. 

In addition to recognizing change 
we should utilize our imagination to 
forecast what the future may hold, 
We should endeavor to mold coming 
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events in the best or most suitable 
patterns and we should attempt to 
determine what influences we can 
rightfully and properly bring to bear 
so that the days ahead may truly be 
regarded as full of promise. This 
kind of attitude | would define as 
being creative and it is such an atti- 
tude that will enable us to aspire to 
and reach the greatest heights. 


Forecast Dark Future 


As insurance men engaged in the 
practice of underwriting we have to 
foresee the possibilities of misfor- 
tune, disaster and catastrophe. We 
do so in a constructive way by en- 
deavoring to measure such contin- 
gencies and their consequences. 
Further, we apply a great deal of 
thought and energy either to pre- 
venting them altogether or to lessen- 
ing the consequences that result 
from their happening. This, too, is 
creative thinking but perhaps it is 
because of our having to give so 
much attention to possible future 
misfortune that we are overinclined 
to forecast a dark future, either for 
our place in the business or for the 
business as a whole. 

A good antidote to this kind of 
thinking is to study the history of 
our business. When you thumb 
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through the pages of the insurance 
press or of the proceedings of our 
various industry organizations, you 
will find that fifty ‘years ago and 
more conditions in general did not 
differ very greatly from what they 
are today. Our forefathers were 
presented with very much the same 
kind of problems affecting under- 
writing conditions, agency matters, 
competition, and attitude and ac- 
tions of supervisory authorities. Fre- 
quently also you will find that this 
person or that was currently fore- 
casting the worst in many of these 
(Continued on the next page) 
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respects. All of this, notwithstand- 
ing, our business has steadily pro- 
gressed in size, in stability and in 
public acceptance. 

Far be it from me to imply that 
we should be complacent about cur- 
rent conditions. On the other hand, 
I try to prevent myself from becom- 
ing over-awed by them while seek- 
ing, in conjunction with all those 
with whom I am in contact, to find 
by careful study and research sound 
ways and means of continuing to im- 
prove our position. We do need, 
however, to guard against standing 
by with the idea that sometime con- 
ditions may return to normal, what- 
ever that expression may be intended 
to mean. Rather do I prefer to 
follow the wisdom of the sage who 
said “He that considereth the winds 
shall not sow, and he that looketh 
to the clouds shall not reap.”’ 

Let us select a few examples of 
current problems or conditions that 
give us all concern and try to see 
how we can best make the most of 
them. 


We are beset with shortages of 
manpower and have been for the 
last decade or more. This condition 
is something that is likely to continue 
for some years to come, therefore, 
the urge is upon us to utilize such 
manpower as we have to the best 
advantage, to the end that it is as 
productive as sound practices and 
enlightened administration can make 
it. This requires the elimination of 
duplication as between producers 
and their companies. It is in our 
joint interests to take every oppor- 
tunity to modernize our methods and 
procedures and effect economies. 
This enables our people to accom- 
plish more individually than they 
did hitherto. Concurrently, it results 
in economies of operation which are 
most essential in coping with com- 
petitive conditions. 

Shortages of manpower also put 
a premium on training. Thus, we 
are witnessing unusual and wide- 
spread efforts by agents and com- 
panies alike in educating and train- 
ing young men and women. In con- 
sequence, I do not hesitate to say 
that the younger people who have 
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been attracted to our ranks in this 
postwar era are as intelligent, alert 
and as enthusiastic as any I have 
seen in my thirty-three years of ex- 
perience. We have found that we 
can cut down the time necessary to 
produce competent insurance men 
and women for all phases of our 
operations. Concurrently, we have 
removed a great deal of the tedium 
that used to fret the patience of new- 


comers to our ranks twenty or more 
years ago. 


A High Type of Personnel 


I am not at all despondent in this 
respect but, conversely, am very 
optimistic. Sometimes it is well for 
us to see ourselves as others see us. 
I have talked with a man associated 
with one ot the biggest manufac- 
turers of office equipment in the 
country, He sees people of varying 
positions in all kinds of business or- 
ganizations. He was most compli- 
mentary on the high type of per- 
sonnel which, from his observation, 
seems to be attracted to the ranks 
of the insurance business, all of 
which, is most encouraging. 

We and our agents must be con- 
scious of our strong points. We 
represent a stable, consistent and 
long term market. These character- 
istics are essential to the welfare and 
future of the agency system. Both 
we and our producers best fulfill our 
special functions and serve our pub- 
lic most adequately by writing a 
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variety of different classifications of 
insurance for each insured. We have 
faith in the American Agency Sys- 
tem under which the insurance 
buyer looks to his agent to furnish 
the best insurance protection at a 
reasonable cost. If a person in your 
family is sick or injured you do not 
shop among the doctors for the low- 
est fee but go to your family physi- 
cian in whom you have confidence 
or to a reputable specialist who is 
worthy of the highest recommenda- 
tion, In like manner, solid citizens 
will continue to depend upon their 
agents to provide insurance protec- 
tion in a market which, when the 
need arises, will fulfill obligations 
with courtesy, liberality and dis- 
patch. 

The pressure of competition in 
connection with automobile insur- 
ance gives us all the impetus to 
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strengthen our position in connec- 
tion with other lines of insurance. 
This is desirable if only for the pur- 
pose of achieving diversity, a most 
desirable characteristic of an insur- 
ance company and, I submit also, of 
an insurance agency. We like to see 
producers conducting a general in- 
surance business. In addition to this 
being good for us, it is good also for 
the producers. The history of the 
past few years has demonstrated 
once again that it is the agents who 
have diversified and balanced port- 
folios with their companies who have 
escaped or kept to a minimum mar- 
ket difficulties with their company 
connections, 

Competition, for what are some- 
times referred to as “bread and 
butter” lines, such as automobile in- 
surance and run-of-the-mill fire in- 
surance risks, including private 
dwelling insurance, as a whole cate- 
gory, are making us all realize the 
desirability of and the prospects in- 
herent in concentrating on undevel- 
oped areas of coverage. It is in 
these areas that agents and their 
companies are best qualified to op- 
erate. Here they have potentialities 
far beyond those of the direct writ- 
ers. 


Public Confidence 


Let me emphasize that one source 
of great strength underlying the 
agency system is the complete con- 
fidence which it has established with 
the public and which it has main- 
tained through close personal con- 
tact and personal service. This pub- 
lic confidence in local agents is one 
of the principal means by which the 
insurance business has been built. 

It is because of this confidence 
that agency forces have been so suc- 
cessful in promoting the develop- 
ment of new forms and improved 
coverages. The agency method has 
proved to be the most successful 
method for handling and servicing 
the more complicated lines of insur- 
ance and suretyship. 

The great strength and vitality of 
agents is summed up in this asser- 
tion. Confirmation may be found in 
statistics. For example, agents en- 
joy a virtual monopoly in the follow- 
ing lines. Stock companies through 
their agents write: 


(Continued on page 134) 
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HE AUTOMOBILE insurance 

business and the automobile 

manufacturing industry are 
so closely allied that in appraising 
the one, we must of necessity know 
what is taking place in the other. 
Preliminary estimates indicate that 
factory sales of passenger cars, 
trucks and buses in 1954 totaled six- 
and-a-half million units, with a 
wholesale value of almost ten billion 
dollars. As compared with 1953, 
this represents about a 10% reduc- 
tion in units manufactured and in 
their wholesale value. 

There is every indication that the 
competitive race which started in 
1954 will continue in 1955, and at an 
accelerated pace. However, the 
manufacturers are exceedingly opti- 
mistic, and confidently expect to in- 
crease production and sales in 1955. 
They show a bold faith in the econ- 
omy of the country, as evidenced by 
a recent statement of president 
Harlow H. Curtice of General 
Motors, who predicted that the in- 
dustry would produce about seven 
and one-half million cars and trucks 
this year, and that 1955 could be the 
biggest passenger car year in the his- 
tory of the automotive industry. 

He said that production might ex- 
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ceed by two hundred thousand units 
the now famous over eight-million- 
unit volume achieved by the industry 
in the all-time record year of 1950. 
January figures seem to bear out Mr. 
Curtice’s prediction, for car produc- 
tion was 659,000—the fourth highest 
month in history. 

Mr. Curtice had previously gone 
on record as believing that: “The 
elements of strength in the economy 
are more discernible today than they 
were in January, 1954. Of great im- 
portance is the widespread public 
confidence, which is sharply in con- 
trast to the caution that prevailed a 
year ago. Personal incomes will rise 
and consumer disposable incomes 
will be at record levels. With confi- 
dence prevailing, consumer spending 
will be substantially higher than last 
year.” He has also said: “Motor 
vehicle registrations now total about 
58 million. We estimate that by 
1962 there may well be over 75 
million vehicles registered, an in- 
crease of more than 30%.” It is 
estimated that 70% of the families in 
the United States now have auto- 
mobiles. 

The Chrysler Corporation is 
equally optimistic, and so are their 
financial backers, for only a few 
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months ago, the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company loaned them a 
quarter-of-a-billion dollars and told 
them they could take a hundred 
years to pay it back. 

| am reminded of the famous but 
controversial statement of Defense 
Secretary Charles Wilson: ‘What 
is good for General Motors is good 
for America.” I would paraphrase 
his remark by saying: “What is 
good for General Motors and the 
automobile industry as a whole is 
good for us in the automobile in- 
surance business.” 

So now let us consider our in- 
dustry. While figures are not com- 
plete for 1954, the best estimates ob- 
tainable indicate that automobile in- 
surance premiums kept pace with 
the automobile industry, perhaps 
showing a slightly better record than 
the industry itself. It is estimated 
that physical damage premiums on a 
countrywide basis showed a decrease 
from the premiums written in 1953, 
due principally to substantial rate re- 
ductions in a great many states. Ex- 
perience on collision insurance 
showed an improvement in 1954. 
While there were some adjustments 
in liability rates in certain states, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Auto Insurance—Continued 


there was not so great an over-all 
reduction in premiums for that class 
as for the physical damage. 

The total of all classes of auto- 
mobile insurance premiums written 
by all types of insurance companies 
reached four billion three hundred 
and twenty-seven million dollars in 


1953, and it is estimated that despite 
the anticipated decrease, premiums 
for 1954 will still be greatly in excess 
of the  four-billion-dollar-figure. 
This is several times the premium 
volume of any other single class of 
business written by fire and casualty 
insurance companies. It represents 
approximately 35% of the fire and 
casualty business written, including 
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accident and health and fidelity and 
surety business. 

With these figures before us we 
must all agree that 1954 was one of 
the outstanding years in both auto- 
mobile production and automobile 
insurance. 

Notwithstanding this tremendous 
growth, and the predictions of con- 
tinued upsurge in the production of 
automobiles during 1955, there is 
evidence that we have reached a 
plateau where this high level of 
premiums will remain for a while. 
There may be further rate adjust- 
ments affecting the premium volume, 
but we cannot expect any great in- 
crease in liability business through 
the enactment of financial responsi- 
bility laws, for there are only three 
states remaining which do not have 
laws of this type. 

However, an automobile premiun 
volume in excess of four billion dol- 
lars is still big business and big 
money, and naturally the companies 
and the producers compete for what 
each considers to be a fair share of 
the available business. 

The reader is aware, I am sure, of 
the intense competition today among 
the automobile manufacturers, and 
of some of the evils which have crept 
into the industry, such as giveaway 
programs, discounts, new cars in the 
hands of used car dealers, etc. The 
same element of intense competition 
extends also into our business. 


A Host of Rating Devices 


During recent years the direct 
writers and the specialty companies 
have made exceptional progress. 
Today insurance departments are be- 
ing swamped with filings of six- 
month policies, continuous policies 
with and without automatic billing, 
merit rating plans with and without 
debit features, refined classification 
plans, disappearing deductibles, and 
a host of other rating devices. 

Some of these are sound, but 
some are not. Those devised to 
skim off the preferred business, 
coupled with a selective underwrit- 
ing policy, are definitely not in the 
public interest. Most of these plans 
have been filed by the automobile 
specialty companies, but more and 
more are being filed by agency stock 
companies to meet the competition, 
and many of the filings provide for 
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a rather heavy reduction in the com- 
mission allowed to the producer. 
The association that I represent, 
in evaluating all of these proposals, 
has proceeded cautiously, and, I be- 
lieve, prudently. We are not in a 
hit-and-run business. Our companies 
operate in every nook and corner of 
this great country. We do business 
at the same stand during good times 
and bad, and we take the good with 
the bad because we think that is our 
duty. We have adopted many 
changes and improvements in our 
rating plans but at the same time we 
have taken care to observe sound 
rating principles. Our committees 
are constantly striving to develop 
improvements in our rating plans 
and to simplify the work involved. 


A Continuous Study 


The National Automobile Under- 
writers Association and the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
are cooperating closely for uniform- 
ity, and are carrying on a continuous 
study to develop improvements and 
ways of meeting the competitive 
situation. The two organizations 
have met numerous times with rep- 
resentatives of the several producer 
organizations to discuss proposals 
for handling competition, and to 
consider other matters of mutual in- 
terest and concern. Perhaps be- 
tween the producers and the com- 
panies, in their studies of the 
problem, an entirely new plan of 
merchandising automobile insurance 
will develop—one which will meet 
the competitive pressure, 

There are numerous factors which 
have brought about an increase in 
the number of automobile specialty 
companies and the large amount of 
business which they and other direct 
writers are enjoying. In the past 
seventeen years the number of motor 
vehicles in use in this country has 
almost doubled. The dollar value 
represented by the vehicles on the 
road today has considerably more 
than doubled. During that time 
the total automobile premiums 
written by all insurers increased 
nearly seven-fold: from approxi- 
mately $610 million in 1937 to more 
than four billion in 1954. 

The financial responsibility laws 
which have been enacted in all but 
three states in the country have had 
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a very definite effect on increasing 
automobile insurance premiums. For 
a period of several years following 
World War II, insurance rates ad- 
vanced steadily and substantially. 
Then, too, for a time there was a 
difficult market problem in the stock 
company agency business as a result 
of the accelerated growth in pre- 
miums coupled with a poor loss ex- 
perience. Is it any wonder that with 
the tremendous growth in auto- 
mobile premiums, there has been 
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increased activity among the direct 
writers in the scramble to get a good 
share of the available business ? 
Despite the leveling off of auto- 
mobile premiums evidenced by the 
1954 figures which I have quoted, 
there is no reason to believe that 
competition will become less. The 
day has about passed when there is 
available an almost unending flow of 
new business. Agents and their com- 
panies will, in the future, have to 
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EFORE I TOOK THE POSITION of 
chief examiner of the Insur- 
ance Department of the State 

of Minnesota, my background was 
accounting, in the Public Examiner’s 
office of the State of Minnesota and 
in public practice. 1 passed the 
examination for Certified Public 
Accountant and can practice as a 
C.P.A. My purpose in relating this 
is simply for the purpose of estab- 
lishing ground the contention 
that | consider myself familiar with 
accounting practice and standards. 


for 


ALBERT BURGER 
Albert Burger & Associates 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Unfair 
Accounting 


Methods 


It took me a long time to master the 
intricacies of insurance accounting 
and particularly of the annual state- 
which controls practically 
every phase of insurance accounting. 


ment 


Does Not Conform 


[ was inclined to agree with some 
of the criticisms of the T.N.E.C. 
report put out some years ago by 
the Federal government. In that 
report, the insurance business came 
in for a lot of criticism because of 
its unorthodox accounting methods 
and financial statements. The main 
criticism, of course, was prompted 
by the fact that the government 
accountants could not understand 
the system because it did not con- 
form to modern accepted standards. 
In all fairness, it should be stated 
that the insurance business itself had 
no choice in the matter, because it 
had to follow the dictates of the re- 
quired uniform annual statement. 

The Committee on Blanks of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, assisted by various 
industry committees, struggled with 
the problem and some changes were 
brought about. The goal which was 
stated at the time was to conform 
insurance accounting with recog- 
nized accounting methods and stand- 
ards. Although some improvements 


were made, nothing was done in 
regard to quite a number of items, 
the foremost of which in my opinion, 
is the item of prepaid expenses. 
Certainly no one qualified as an 
accountant will deny that a gross 
error is committed if prepaid ex- 
penses are not recognized in com- 
puting and building a financial state- 
ment. By financial statement, I do 
not mean only the balance sheet, 
but also the operations statement, 


or in other words the profit and loss 
statement. 


Prepaid Expenses 


Every business in the United 
States recognizes prepaid expenses 
except the insurance business. If 
there is a justification for this view, 
it must be in the name of conserva- 
tism, but it certainly is not a correct 
accounting theory, particularly when 
we consider the rules which apply 
and govern the unearned income on 
the liability side. The unearned pre- 
mium reserve used to be referred to 
as the “reinsurance reserve,” and the 
purpose of the liability was just that. 
The point I am trying to make is 
that we all know that the unearned 
premium reserve presently required 
is far greater than the amount 
which would be required to reinsure 

(Continued on page 30) 
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the unearned business. Further, the 
unearned premium reserve computa- 
tion, except in a few states, fails to 
give any recognition or credit for 
any commissions charged back nor 
for gains under short rate cancella- 
tions, 

It is my contention that the in- 
surance business is being seriously 
hampered in its activities by the 
failure of the accounting system to 
recognize the equity represented by 
prepaid expenses. Of course, this 
is not too material to a comparatively 
few old, established and wealthy 
companies but it is of tremendous 
importance to the great majority 
of companies. 

Because of its nature, insurance 
should deal with large numbers of 
risks; those risks should be spread 
geographically and by types and the 
more spread, the larger the numbers 
and distribution, the more chances 


of success. Even this axiom of 
insurance is defeated by present 
methods. 

The greatest problem facing 
growing insurers today is not secur- 
ing enough business, but being able 
to absorb it. A new company has 
a terrific struggle to accumulate 
enough business on its books to en- 
able it to operate on an efficient basis 
with a normal expense ratio. A 
company which sets out to develop 
its territory must forever watch its 
writings so that it will not find it- 
self insolvent because of the volume 
of premiums written. At times it 
has been said that there is a lack 
of capacity to absorb the business 
available under our growing econ- 
omy and inflated values. This type 
of condition is also due to our pres- 
ent methods of accounting, both as 
to reserves and prepaid expenses. 

Let us consider the subject of 
reinsurance for a moment. During 
the past few years a lot has been 
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said and as much written on the 
subject of reinsurance. The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners even set up com- 
mittees to deal with the subject of 
reinsurance and certain rules have 
been set up to govern the treatment 
of reinsurance. If it was not for 
the quota share or banking type of 
reinsurance, we'd have no problem 
on that subject. No great objec- 
tions have been voiced against the 
excess or catastrophe covers. The 
objections and abuses are due pri- 
marily to the accommodation type 
of contract through which the pri- 
mary insurer seeks to relieve him- 
self of reserve requirements which 
cannot be met without loss of, sur- 
plus or sometimes insolvency. The 
primary insurer simply seeks to 
recoup the expenses he has paid 
for the business he has acquired and 
which he cannot absorb. 

Insurance officials cannot be con- 
demned for trying to regulate this 
type of transaction because it is 
subject to the abuses we have all 
seen. These abuses range from tak- 
ing credit for the top commission 
on a sliding commission type of con- 
tract to outright skullduggery by 
providing for cancellation after 
statement date with hold harmless 
agreements, 

Now, let us consider for a mo- 
ment the manner in which the 
N.A.I.C. is seeking to attempt to 
control the situation. It has adopted 
rules which will in no way hamper 
the large established companies with 
a great sufficiency in surplus. The 
small companies and those seeking 
to develop new lines are, however, 
definitely handicapped because the 
benefit which they would derive 
from the available contracts of rein- 
surance may be denied them through 
the proposed rules. 

It is not contended here that the 
old Eastern companies have any part 
in this end result, but it is suggested 
seriously that the smaller companies, 
located in the territories being now 
vigorously developed are being 
cramped, handicapped and unneces- 
sarily restricted by the prevailing 
rules of today. Although probably 
everybody in the business of insur- 
ance knows the cause of the prob- 
lems mentioned, nobody has really 
brought it out in the open and cer- 
tainly no one has proposed a remedy. 
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There is no objection whatever 
to providing safeguards for the in- 
surance buying public, but it should 
not be done by using fictitious ac- 
counting practices. Laws can be set 
up to provide adequate capital and 
surplus requirements; likewise the 
laws can require cash asset require- 
ments to insure liquidity. To insure 
safety, proper limits of retention can 
be established. There is no excuse 
to provide safety by prostituting ac- 
counting standards. 

The solution to the problems now 
existing is a simple one, based on 
sound accounting principles. It is 
proposed to permit credit for pre- 
paid expenses on the basis of acquisi- 
tion cost, i.e. commissions or salaries 
paid and a percentage for the initial 
expense of putting on the bus‘ness. 
This could be done in two ways: (1) 
By setting the prepaid expenses so 
determined as an asset which could 
be amortized over the life of the con- 
tract, or (2) by reducing the un- 
earned premium reserve to the ex- 
tent of such prepaid expenses. 

It is high time that the insurance 
business adopt this fair and equi- 
table accounting practice to the end 
that those so inclined may gain in- 
stead of lose through acquisition of 
a large volume of business. The 
prepaid expense asset would by and 
large be just as sound an asset as 
agents’ balances. 


Federal Income Tax 


About the only disadvantage that 
comes to mind in connection with 
this proposal concerns the Federal 
income tax for stock companies. 
The year the credit would take ef- 
fect would produce a gain thereby, 
which gain may be taxable. It is 
doubtful that the growing and ex- 
panding companies would be hurt 
badly because there are usually size- 
able losses during periods of growth 
and expansion. It is also quite true 
that the benefits gained would far 
outweigh the disadvantage taxwise 
in that first year. 

It is perhaps necessary to point 
out that on the over-all, the present 
rules are generally detrimental to the 
entire insurance industry because 
they act to curtail volume and such 
curtailment results in the necessity 
of stricter selection and underwrit- 
ing, which eventually will lead to 
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state or Federal funds and insurance 
plans. The present rules are also 
mainly responsible for the more ex- 
pensive and less efficient practice, 
being adopted by many insurers, to 
issue policies with terms of six 
months or less. 

The present practices may also 
have a lot to do with the increasing 
pressure on the reduction of agents’ 
commissions. It may also have a lot 
to do with preventing potential in- 
vestors from choosing the insurance 
field for their investments, for they 
cannot properly appraise the true 
worth of an insurer and invariably 





cannot understand the peculiar trait 
of the business whereby, very often, 
the more volume a company has 
written, the more money it has lost, 
according to the financial statement. 

Now, we come to the question of 
how this could be brought about. 
There may be some states which 
have laws which would prohibit the 
solutions which have been advanced. 
Although I have not studied all state 
laws, | can state that those I have 
examined would not bar a prepaid 
expense asset. On the other hand, 
almost all state laws outline a defi- 
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Unfair Accounting Methods—Cont. 


nite formula for the computation of 
the unearned premium reserve. Any 
change in that computation would 
require an amendment to the law ; 
this obviously would be a lengthy 
and difficult task, 

More and more states have 
adopted statutes which either adopt 
the annual statement blank pre- 
scribed by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, or pro- 
vide that companies will report on 
blanks prescribed by the commis 
sioner. 


If the Annual Statement Blank 
could be amended to provide for pre- 
paid expense items, properly sup- 
ported by schedules, the problem 
would be solved in the great ma- 
jority of states. It is submitted, 
however, that this would not be an 
easy task and that it would require 
much time and effort to accomplish 
it. I urge this course to the end that 
eventually this fair and equitable ac- 
counting practice be adopted on a 
nation-wide basis. 

Most companies which are in dire 
need of this relief are either new 
companies or small companies li- 
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censed in only one or a few states. 
These companies can take wp the 
matter with their own commissioner 
and in that way, secure the relief 
which will enable them to grow 
faster and to reach a sounder posi- 
tion much sooner, without being 
forced to give away the fruit of 
their labors. 

To sum up, it should be made 
clear that the proposal mentioned 
is not intended to remove safety and 
soundness, but to achieve this goal 
through legitimate means by adopt- 
ing laws and regulations dealing 
with solvency standards, liquidity, 
and net retentions. 





ATOMIC INSTALLATIONS 


THE IMPORTANCE OF INSURANCE 
in the development of peaceful 
atomic power is recognized at the 
top level of both governmental and 
industrial thinking. Without some 
means by which the builders and 
operators of such plants can protect 
themselves from possible catastro- 
phic losses, the entire program will 
be at least delayed and probably 
brought to a standstill. That is the 
picture which led to the present 
study of atomic data by a represent- 
ative group of top insurance execu- 
tives in Washington. Under the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, which 
authorized the licensing of private 
nuclear power plants, the govern- 
ment is held harmless for any loss 
caused by nuclear material, Indus- 
trialists, generally, do not want Fed- 
eral insurance of such projects but 
some type of Federal reinsurance 
may prove necessary. 

The future of the electric utility 
industry was the topic of discussion 
at the third of a series of investment 
forums for insurance executives, 
sponsored by The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, on April 5. A group of more 
than two hundred heard speeches 
by Charles E. Oakes, president of 
Pennsylvania Power and _ Light 
Company, and Dr. Lawrence R. 
Hafstad, director of the Atomic 
Energy Division of the bank, and 
took part in the question and dis- 
cussion period which followed. The 
proceedings of the forum will be 
available from the Direct Mail De- 
partment, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York 15, N, Y. 
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CONTINUOUS 
POLICIES : 


T IS MY POSITION that while an 
extension of the use of con- 
tinuous policies, or the introduc- 
tion of direct billing, may appear to 
qualify as “simplified procedures,” 
they are in reality pernicious and 
lethal in their ultimate effect upon 
the American Agency System. I 
took a position in opposition to con- 
tinuous policies more than a year 
and a half ago before the conven- 
tion of the Illinois Association of 
Insurance Agents. At that time, 
while expressing my own personal 
convictions, | was supporting the 
stated policy of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in this 
respect. Since that time there has 
been a great deal written about the 
effect of the use of continuous poli- 
cies, and after reading adverse com- 
ments which were directed at my 
talk, I am still of the opinion that 
the American Agency System will 
suffer irreparable damage if either 
of these concepts is accepted gen- 
erally within the property and cas- 
ualty insurance industry by those 
companies which support the system. 
This subject comes into glittering 
focus at this time in the somewhat 
panic-like rush which has developed 
to reduce expenses in the distribu- 
tion of those lines of insurance 
which are sustaining the brunt of 
the competition from the direct 
writer. The argument runs some- 
thing like this: 
In the automobile and dwelling 
house field it is necessary to stream- 
line merchandising methods so that 
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the mass market may be serviced at 
a minimum cost. The use of those 
wonderful new electronic machines 
plays a large part in this type of 
thinking, parts of which are entirely 
right and proper, but interwoven in 
the usual plan are generally three 
things—(1) an income reduction to 
the agent; (2) the extension of the 
use of continuous policies; and (3) 
direct billing. 

On the subject of commissions, | 
feel that (and of course this is tra- 
ditional in the National Association 
of Insurance Agents ) each individual 
agent is able to take care of himself 
in that regard, because he is free to 
contract with his companies on a 
give-and-take basis. However, on 
the last two, a good deal may be said 
and there is an area of danger for 
the agent which is not as fully 
realized as it should be. 

A few of the comments received 
by me from time to time, or which 
have been published concerning my 
talk on continuous policies, will give 
a feeling of the controversial nature 
of this subject and how honest men 
can reach diametrically opposed con- 
clusions, given the same state of 
facts. For instance, an “admirer” 
writes (not the most intellectual of 
comments, but doubtless from the 
heart): “I would like to comment 
on the large number of strawmen 
you have put in your article in order 
to allow something to be knocked 
down.” Obviously I did not con- 
vince him that continuous policies 
were bad. 








JOHN F. NEVILLE 
Executive Secretary-General Counsel 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents 


One of the trade journals carried 
a very careful analysis of the sub- 
ject, the tenor of which is epitomized 
in the following words: “Agency 
leaders throw up a smoke screen” 
and “all center around a selfish in- 
terest.” 

Parenthetically, isn’t it gratifying 
to know that the public and the in- 
terest of the public are so well served 
in the insurance business? 
every comment I have 


Nearly 
received 
which is in favor of continuous 
policies (and against my position) 
claims to have the added virtue of 
being in the public interest. 


One of the companies advocating 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Continuous Policies—Continued 


the plan of commission reduction, 
continuous policies and direct bill- 
ing, saw fit to go to the trouble and 
expense of issuing a 22-page book- 
let, the purpose of which was to 
damn my efforts with faint praise 
in some respects, and just to damn 
them in others. 

All this is by no means one-sided. 
I have given a few of the opposition 
comments. There are some which 
support my position against con- 
tinuous policies, such as the ruling 


of a commissioner in one of the 
Southern states, which holds that a 
continuous policy is dangerous to 
the public and accordingly ruled out 
its use in that jurisdiction; also the 
comment of a very well known law- 
yer who wrote: “Of equal impor- 
tance to the question of ownership 
of expirations and renewals is the 
situation which would result if so- 
called ‘continuous policies’ were to 
become prevalent in the iridustry. 
There has been considerable talk in 
the past few years of the advantages 
of issuing continuous policies, the 
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theory being that no useful purpose 
is served in issuing new policies 
whenever insurance expires. 

“In my view, the issuance of con- 
tinuous policies would tend to per- 
petuate underinsurance and would 
just about do away with timely 
changes in coverages as they are 
needed. However, apart from the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
such a policy, this approach strikes 
at the very heart of the American 
Agency System in that ownership of 
expirations, perhaps the most valu- 
able asset of an agency, would be- 
come only a figure of speech.” 

This is a controversial subject and 
people take strong positions on 
either side. In fairness to all con- 
cerned, there is much to be said on 
either side. Inasmuch as my talk 
seems to have been a platform from 
which so much of this comment 
sprang, a short synopsis of my re- 
marks will doubtless be helpful. 

First there was an attempt to 
state the problem in its frame of ref- 
erence, At that time, as today, one 
of the points of competition was in 
the automobile field, which has since 
been expanded, or will shortly be ex- 
panded, to the dwelling field. There 
was an attempt to explain that the 
amount of expense in connection 
with the merchandising of these lines 
was a matter of great concern to 
both companies and agents, and that 
every effort should be made to adopt 
reasonable methods to streamline 
procedures which would result in 
lower expense and thereby tend to 
close the gap between the cost of the 
direct writers’ insurance and that 
offered through the American 
Agency System. 

As one of the expense reducing 
expedients, the possibility of adopt- 
ing continuous policies was dis- 
cussed, As had been suggested, no 
useful purpose is served by using a 
completely new policy whenever in- 
surance expires; the same end, the 
agreement goes, could be achieved 
by sending the insured a notice of 
premium due and by providing that 
the policy automatically be continued 
in force so long as the insured paid 
the premium within a certain period 
after the renewal date. 

The advocates of continuous poli- 
cies believe that a great deal of the 
money now expended in the intermi- 
nable rewriting of expiring policies 
could be saved. And for the agents, 
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as well as the companies, if con- 
tinuous policies were employed, there 
would be an increase in net profit 
because the expense was lower. Also 
it is stated that “not taken policies” 
or, stated another way, “free insur- 
ance,” would be eliminated. 

On the question of the hoped-for 
saving in expense, the representative 
of one large group who made a study 
of the feasibility of the use of con- 
tinuous policies or renewal certifi- 
cates, came to the conclusion that 
the only saving would be in the 
amount of paper used. Accordingly 
this group decided that the possible 
savings were not enough reward for 
a complete upsetting of their agency 
forces and consequently abandoned 
the project. This opinion, while ad- 
mittedly not conclusive, has some 
pertinence when one considers that 
the rationale back of the adoption of 
continuous policies is to reduce ex- 
pense. 


Why Such Alarm? 


One is often faced with the state- 
ment that the extent to which con- 
tinuous policies are presently used 
has not wrecked the American 
Agency System, or even visibly af- 
‘fected it, and for that reason it is 
wondered why an extension of their 
use should be viewed with such 
alarm. 

While we have met continuous 
policies in the past and continue to 
have them in certain forms of insur~ 





ance, the extent to which they are 
used is only a very small fraction of| 
the total premiums written in the| 
property and casualty field. And, as 
a matter of fact, it is only natural 
that no difficulty has arisen through 
the use of continuous policies be- 
cause, within the individual com- 
panies using them, the greatest pro- 
portion of their business is written | 
on policies which have a set expira- | 


tion date. These companies. still] 
handle the fact of continuous poli- | 


cies as if they were an exception to 
the rule which, of course, they are, 
at least on the basis of their present 
use. 

It is well to remember that we are 
not discussing the possible effect of | 
a very small percentage of policies 
being written on a continuous basis, | 
but are rather considering what may | 
happen to the American Agency | 

(Continued on the next page) 
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System if and when the use of con- 
tinuous policies becomes so wide- 
spread that it is no longer the excep- 
tion but the rule itself. 

If one were asked to state very 
simply the overall objection to con- 
tinuous policies, the answer would 
probably be that they are incon- 
sistent with the doctrine of the own- 
ership of expirations and that, if 
used widely enough, might even- 
tually destroy the American Agency 
System. 

Our interest in the doctrine of 
the ownership of expirations and 
our desire to see it protected, has 
been called a fetish by those who do 
not agree with us. The answer to 
this is quite simple. If a proposed 
procedure can reasonably be said to 
adversely affect the doctrine of the 
ownership of expirations, an agent 
is very poorly advised to entertain 
the thought that he can adopt it with 
impunity and, further along the 
same path, we would be subject to 
severe criticism on the part of our 
membership if we did not at least 
attempt to explain the area of danger 
surrounding it. 

The most obvious and quick ob- 
jection in the frame of reference 
that continuous policies are at war 
with the doctrine of the ownership 
of expirations, is the fact that there 
is no expiration date in a continuous 
policy. If there is no expiration date 
in a continuous policy, how does one 
own his expirations? I have yet to 
hear anyone explain this objection 
away with any degree of cogency. 


The Agency Agreement 


For instance, it has been suggested 
that if the objection to the use of 
continuous policies were anything 
but a specious one, some effort 
would be made to amend the agency 
agreement to overcome the objec- 
tion. This proposition is indeed an 
interesting one, but if thought about 
deeply enough, will indicate that the 
person who advocates this course of 
action as the cure-all, is not familiar 
with the agency agreement which 
he appears so ready to amend. 

It is fundamental in this connec- 
tion to remember that the agency 
agreement is made between the in- 
surance agent and the company 
which he is representing and is 
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utterly without effect from a legal 
standpoint on the insureds of the 
agents, 

It is my contention that the basic 
objection to the extension of con- 
tinuous policies probably cannot be 
met by an amendment to the agency 
agreement for the reason that we 
are not contemplating any difficulty 
or improper direct action on the part 
of the companies represented against 
which the agent should be protected. 
We are, however, envisaging a situ- 
ation where, because of a change in 
fundamental procedures within the 
insurance business, we are placing 
the insured in a position where he 
may believe it is to his advantage to 
deal directly with the company. One 
such instance would be where the 
agency agreement is terminated but 
the agent is unable to conscienti- 
ously suggest that the insured follow 
him into his new company or com- 
panies. Why would this be? As- 
sume, if you will, that there is a 
continuous policy without an expira- 
tion involved, Superimpose upon 
this (and it is not an unnatural sup- 
position ) that the company has given 
the insured a rate advantage based 
upon his loss free record within the 
company. 

Remember that the final decision 
as to who owns expirations is with 
the insured and the only way I know 
how this situation just described 
could be overcome by a contract 
amendment, would be to make the 
insured a party to the contract—not 
a very practical suggestion. 

The reader will probably recall 
the difficulty experienced in the so- 
called annual renewal extension plan. 
The insured under this plan, after 
paying the initial annual premium, 
was given what amounted to an op- 
tion to renew, for a term certain, the 
coverage on an annual basis at a 
reduced rate. Naturally it can be 
assumed that it is to the advantage 
of the insured to exercise his option 
to the end of the term and thereby 
realize the rate advantage offered. 
This option was an agreement set 
forth in the endorsement between 
the company and the insured, the 
agent playing no part in it. The 
option, for instance, did not have the 
qualifying words that the rate ad- 
vantage could be realized only if the 
policy were renewed through the 
originating agent. It was an un- 
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equivocal agreement to renew for 
the insured provided he met certain 
conditions precedent. 

Needless to say, difficulty devel- 
oped when an agent either termi- 
nated the the in- 
sured decided that he no longer 
wished to do business through the 
agent who had written the business, 
but demanded that the company per- 
form pursuant to the option. 

Now, in the first case, where there 


agency or when 


was a termination of the agency, it 
is patently unrealistic to expect the 
insured to follow the agent into a 
new insurance arrangement at a 
financial loss to himself. Rather, the 
insured will continue his relation- 
ship with the company, even if the 
agent’ no longer represents it, and 
thereby get the advantage of the 
favorable rate provided under the 
annual renewal plan. That agent 
has lost an expiration and the com- 
pany has terms of its 
agreement with the agent. 


violated no 


In the second case, the agent has 


also lost an expiration because the 
insured no longer desires to do busi- 
ness with him. But something more 
has- happened. When the insured 
changes agents, ordinarily the com- 
pany which has been writing the 
business is no longer in a position 
to handle the account. This, how- 
ever, was not true under this annual 
renewal extension plan because the 
insured had a right to have the com- 
pany provide the coverage even 
though under circumstances which 
might ordinarily be regarded as a 
violation of the doctrine of the own- 
ership of expirations. 


Company Committee Report 


On this question, one of the com- 
mittees of a company association in 
1953 made a very revealing report 
which concerned itself with this situ- 
ation. Some quotations from the re- 
port may be helpful. Speaking of 


the annual renewal plan, it says: 

. . Another question raised con- 
cerns the rights of the insured to 
insurance to 


transfer the another 


agent and at the same time to pre- 
serve his right to renew at the re- 
duced multiple. This problem in- 
volves only the annual renewal plan, 
and South Carolina attempted to an- 
swer it by stating that no company 
shall renew its renewal plan policies 
without the consent of the producing 
(originating) agent. 

“However, there are those who 
question the right of the company 
to proscribe the rights of the insured 
to choose his own agent. Certainly 
no one, agent or company, has ques- 
tioned the insured’s authority to 
transfer his insurance at expiration 
to an agent of his choice, and agents 
vie for such expirations without 
thought of obtaining the consent of 
the agent having the expiring policy. 
Now since the annual renewal policy 
is an annual policy only, it would 
seem to follow that the expiration 
at anniversary date is equally free. 
To deny the insured the right to 
renew with an agent of his choice 
that would represent the same com- 
pany seems to be unwarranted under 
the terms of the inducement at- 
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*Bonds Assets 


Government 

Political Subdivisions 
of States 

Railroad 

Public Utilities 

Industrial and Miscel- 
laneous 

*Stocks 
Railroad 


Bank 
Industrial and Miscel- 


Cash and bank deposits. 
Premium balances receiv- 
able not more than 90 
days past due, less re- 
insurance premiums 
due to other companies 
Reinsurance recoverable 
on paid losses due 
from other companies 
Other admitted assets .. 


Total Admitted Assets 


$3,472,566.36 


477,294.00 $ 2,045,445.00 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1954 (New York Basis) 


justment 
$ 3,801,921.44 


bilities 


Capital 


383,906.31 Surplus 


-3,209.56 TOTAL 


244,526.08 
29,328.40 


$ 6,496,917.67 
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Reserve for taxes 
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Contingency reserve 


Surplus to Policy- 
holders ... 


*Valuations on basis approved by National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. 
$317,517.10 are deposited as required by law. 
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$ 2,811,148.45 
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tached to the policy which he holds. 
.. . It would likewise raise ques- 
tions of the ownership of expira- 
tions, for if the originating agent is 
not delinquent in his account we 
recognize him through the agency 
agreement as the rightful owner of 
the expirations. . . .” 

It is my position that the problem 
which the company association in- 
veighed against in connection with 
the annual renewal extension agree- 
ment has great similarity to the prob- 
lems which can be expected to arise 
under continuous policies, particu- 
larly if there is an endorsement to 
the insured in the form of a rate 
advantage. 


Tend to Freeze the Business 


It seems axiomatic that the use 
of continuous policies will tend to 
freeze the business in the company 
first writing it. Under the system 
whereby insurance policies expire on 
an exact date, all parties to the con- 
tract (company, agent and insured) 
are given an opportunity to assess 
the insurance situation and decide 
whether or not they will continue or 
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whether a change is in order. By 
simplifying procedures to the point 
where no new policy is needed (the 
insurance to be renewed merely by 
the payment of the premium), will 
have the effect of eliminating this 
stocktaking interlude. It will be per- 
fectly natural for all three parties 
concerned to let. the business stay 
exactly where it is and in its present 
condition insofar as coverages are 
concerned. 

This I believe to be true in the 
ordinary situation. The chances of 
the business being frozen will be 
multiplied many times over if an 
inducement is given to the insured 
in the form of a rate advantage. 

Without meaning to take on the 
whole world in one presentation, I 
do wish to point out that while the 
similarity of continuous policies to 
the annual renewal extension is 
striking, there is also a similarity be- 
tween continuous policies and the 
installment payment of term fire pre- 
miums. That is not a problem for 
this discussion. However, it should 
be noted that the inherent weakness 
in a continuous policy is also present 
in a term policy and is saved only 


by the relative shortness of the term 
for which the insurance is written. 

But let’s see what the report of 
the company association mentioned 
above has to say on this score: “The 
annual renewal endorsement defi- 
nitely limits the number of exten- 
sions that can be made to four. In 
spite of this there is evidence that 
at the sixth and subsequent anni- 
versaries continuing endorsements 
are being issued without regard for 
the limitation and at the reduced 
multiple. Full control of this abuse 
rests with agents and companies 
alike. The agents through the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents have voiced a fear of the in- 
troduction of a perpetual policy, and 
yet we know of no quicker way to 
introduce such a policy than by a 
breakdown that circumvents the 
need for new policies at full rates at 
stipulated times.” 

I submit that that paragraph 
hardly sounds as though the com- 
pany men writing the report believed 
that continuous policies would be a 
good thing for the insurance agents 
to acquiesce in. Certainly we 
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Continuous Policies—Continued 


shouldn’t argue against “perpetual” 
or continuous policies in order to 
have an undesirable procedure in the 
business eliminated and then turn 
around and embrace the concept of 
continuous policies when we find it 
convenient in another frame of ref- 
erence. 

It is also believed that the 
spread adoption of continuous poli- 
cies will reduce competition in the 
insurance business to the detriment 
not only of the insured, but also of 
the agents and the companies they 
represent. 


wide- 


This inevitable freezing 
of the business will place the agent 
in the position where he can no 
longer insure in another company 
when he believes it best for the in 
sured, and the companies themselves 
will sustain the enervating experi 
ence of being primarily interested 
in preserving the status quo and 
keeping the business on the books 
than they will be in competing vig 
orously with other carriers for new 
business, This is not ordinarily the 
way that American business is sup 
posed to operate, and while carried 
on in this fashion will doubtless have 


the effect of stultifying the introduc 


tion of new ideas into a business 
which is not now famous for its 
willingness to experiment. 

As is well known, continuous poli- 
cies are the rule in England. In 
1948 the New York Insurance De- 
partment published a report titled 
“Insurance Supervision and Prac- 
tices in England” which, 
other things, recommended the adop- 
tion of the continuous form of policy 
for fire and casualty insurance. The 
reason given was that such an adop- 
tion would eliminate the expense of 
rewriting policies at expiration. We 
are all familiar with that alleged ex- 
pense saving. 


among 


| have contended that the use of 
continuous policies will tend to 
freeze the business and will prevent 
healthy competition in the business 
of insurance. On page 57 of the 
above quoted report appears the fol- 
lowing: ‘ First of all, most in- 
surance is written on a continuous 
form of policy which is renewed, 
like an acident and health policy, 
simply by payment of the annual 
premium. This practice reduces the 
shifting of policyholders from one 
company to another. 

It is true that the paragraph con- 
tinues to explain that some of the 


persistence as shown by the English 
policyholder is due to his native 
disposition against change in his 
business relationships. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that, apart 
from the interesting business char- 
acteristics of the average Englisi- 
man, the report states that con- 
tinuous policies themselves, separate 
and apart from the persistence of 
the average Englishman, reduce the 
shifting of policyholders. 

Certainly we can accept the care- 
ful analysis of the New York In- 
surance Department on this point. 
One may argue that the alleged 
saving of expense more than out- 
weighs the objection of the freezing 
of the business and the reduction of 
competition, but it is very difficult 
for me to believe that such a saving 
could possibly surmount such for- 
midable objections. 

All good things must come to an 
end and the term of an insurance 
policy should be no exception. If 
one will look around in the world 
in which he lives, he will notice that 
all things do come to an end and that 
for some reason or other we have 
the year’s end, month’s end, day’s 
end, taxable year, registratign year, 
ad infinitum. Why is it that all these 
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demarcation points aren’t eliminated 
to allow the use of the continuous 
concept? Do we really need a break- 
ing point at the end of the year? 

Perhaps the best explanation of 
the desirability of important events 
having a clearly defined beginning 
and end is contained in the Columbia 
Encyclopedia description of the 
Roman god Janus. He was, as we 
know, the god of Beginnings and it 
is for him that the first month of our 
year is named. 

The Romans believed that their 
life should be an ordered one with 
compartmentalization, not because 
they were arbitrary, but for the 
rather good reason that they be- 
lieved a stocktaking period was nec- 
essary when the past can be re- 
viewed and the future contemplated. 
This thought was carried out in 
representations of Janus, who was 
usually shown with two bearded 
heads placed back to back, so that 
he might look in two directions at 
the same time. 

When a policy expires and before 
further insurance is obtained, a 
stocktaking moratorium is granted 
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to all three parties concerned—the 
company, the agent, and the insured. 
The company has a chance to ex- 
amine its underwriting on the par- 
ticular risk which is expiring; the 
agent has an opportunity to deter- 
mine if the insurance which is ex- 
piring is as broad or as adequate as 
it should be, and he may further 
determine that he wishes to place it 
with another company in the office ; 
the insured, finally, has an oppor- 
tunity to declare his satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with the whole deal, 
and make his plans accordingly. 


Look Around First 


There are strong historical reasons 
for recognizing definitive periods in 
the business and social life of man. 
Perhaps the Romans were wrong: 
maybe they should have developed 
a continuous year, but it may be a 
good thing for us to look around a 
little before every device which 
promises an expense saving is blindly 
embraced. 

On the question of the use of re- 
newal certificates, the National As- 


sociation of Insurance Agents has 
never made policy, although the sub- 
ject has been considered over a num- 
ber of years. Proponents of the use 
of renewal certificates claim that 
their adoption will reduce expenses 
and substitute a simple procedure 
for a cumbersome one. On this point 
it may be of some interest to know 
that the company representative who 
claimed that only the cost of the 
paper was saved in using continuous 
policies also claimed equal savings 
when renewal certificates are used. 

Many agents question the wisdom 
of introducing renewal certificates 
because they lack the essential dig- 
nity which is inherent in an insur- 
ance policy. Short cuts are fine 
provided more is not lost by their 
use than is gained. 

Very recently, a special friend of 
mine who also is the secretary to 
the president of a large corporation 
and in that capacity handles his per- 
sonal insurance, had occasion to add 
her opinion on this subject. She 
apparently has been receiving re- 
certificates and finds them 


newal 
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difficult to match with the parent 
policy. She wonders why a new 
policy isn’t delivered as insurance 
expires, instead of an unimportant 
piece of paper with the policy num- 
ber frequently omitted. Her final 
comment was to the effect that it 
would be assumed that the insurance 
industry would have the good sense 
to properly package its product. Her 
last remark was, I thought, unfair. 
She said: “The insurance 
enough.” 

Be that as it may, there are many 
agents (members of NAIA and 
staunch advocates of the American 
Agency System) who believe that 
the use of renewal certificates pro- 
vides a useful device and should be 
widely adopted. And, of course, 
there are others who take a 
metrically opposed view. 


costs 


dia- 


Direct Billing 

On the question of direct billing 
1 am again on firmer ground because 
the NAIA has already declared its 
opposition as a matter of policy to 
this perversion of the American 
Agency System. An agent, in my 
opinion, should have little trouble 
with this one; it is, as a matter of 
fact, the easiest of the unholy tri- 
angle of commission reduction, con- 
tinuous policies, and direct billing, 
to defend against. 

But when it is alleged that only 
by adopting direct billing (along 
with other lethal devices) can we 
expect to save the automobile (and 
now dwelling) business from going 
to direct writers, some agents find 
themselves listening to this siren 
song. 


Few agents will have trouble re- 
jecting the concept of direct billing 
if they will consider their place in 
the economy and the fact that they 
occupy the very important service 
giving position of middlemen. That 
designation is not fortuitous, but is 
exactly descriptive of the function. 
However, it seems logical for a mid- 
dleman, in order to perform his 
function of service, to stay approxi- 
mately in the middle, both actually 
and figuratively. 

It goes without saying that most 
people wouldn’t expect to find 
Macy’s providing service for Gim- 
bel’s, and agents should be alert to 
the possibilities inherent in placing 
the insurance company in direct con- 
tact with the insured. It is difficult 
to imagine an emergency serious 
enough to justify such a procedure. 
Of one thing we can be certain—no 
such emergency is presently with us 
or likely to arise. 

There can be no question that 
there is a problem for agents in the 
competition provided by the direct 
writer and quasi direct writer, espe- 
cially in connection with automobile 
and dwelling covers. This problem 
has been minimized by some thought- 
ful persons, but all agree that a 
problem is with us. 

Given the same set of facts and 
degree of direct writer competition, 
we are all seeking the same solution. 
This is, how can we meet this com- 
petition so that the companies which 
support the American Agency Sys- 
tem in its traditional form can re- 
ceive a fairer share of the prime 
business ? 

It hardly seems logical that the 
agent should adopt procedures cal- 
culated to impress the insurance buy- 
ing public with their similarity to 


direct writers. Said somewhat dif- 
ferently, the point has been made 
that the way to overcome competi- 
tion is not necessarily to become a 
replica of that competition. 

The agent operating in the Amer- 
ican Agency System has strikingly 
different characteristics than any- 
thing the direct writer or quasi 
direct writer can use for servicing 
the public. Therefore, it is important 
to an agent to exploit the differ- 
ences rather than to adopt proce- 
dures which only emphasize the false 
impression of similarity, 

He is superior and has a superior 
product backed by superior service. 
Certainly it seems inadvisable to 
equate himself with procedures 
which confuse and distort and dull 
the sharp differences between his 
products and service and the ones 
offered by others. The adoption of 
continuous policies and direct billing 
will correct or alleviate little or 
nothing, and to borrow a phrase, 
“they are a folly to be shunned 


rather than a model to be followed.” 


TEXAS CITY CLAIMS 


BILLS HAVE BEEN INTRODUCED in 
Congress which would result in the 
government paying certain claims 
arising out of the Texas City explo- 
sion in 1947, With special excep- 
tions, these are the several hundred 
claims which were consolidated into 
a single suit against the government. 
The Supreme Court ruled, on legal- 
istic grounds, that they could not be 
collected under the Tort Claims Act, 
while at the same time admitting the 
government’s responsibility. 
The new bills would establish a 
three-man commission to adjust the 
claims. 
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A high-speed magnetic core, standard equipment in the Remington Rand Univac II 
is shown by vice president John E. Parker alongside the magnetic memory tank which 
core storage replaces in the Univac central computer. The computer's speed and 
capacity have been doubled. Upper right inset is close-up of magnetic core matrix. 
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Senior officers and secretaries alike have a 
single-minded preference for letters on 
WESTON BOND. It’s the one fine rag 
content paper especially satisfying for 
service, beauty and economy. With new, 
brighter white. WESTON BOND steals 
the show in creating favorable 
impressions for correspondence. 


Hadn’t you better use tt, too? Just ask your 
printer for WESTON BOND. He'll heartily favor 
your choice! Matching envelopes available, of course 


free: Sample Book. Write Dept. BE 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Makers of Fine Papers for Business Records Since 1863 





MAGNETIC CORE 


“Univac II,” an advanced model 
of the Remington Rand Univac, 
with the latest electronic develop- 
ments including a magnetic core 
memory system, has been announced 
by John E. Parker, vice president 
in charge of the electronic computer 
sales division. 

Described as the most powerful 
business computer in production 
today—the new version of the “giant 
brain” will double the speed and 
capacity of the current Univac. “An 
expanded high-speed memory sys- 
tem capable of retaining 24,000 
characters, and able to execute in- 
structions at the rate of 8,000 per 
minute makes this possible,” Mr. 
Parker explained. 

The magnetic core feature of the 
new Univac II is made up of 
thousands of tiriy magnetic “beads,” 
or cores, which store the thousands 
of instructions and items of infor- 
mation which the Univac II proc- 
esses. The new magnetic core 
memory has been tested in the 
Univac-Scientific computer, made 
by the company’s Engineering Re- 
search Associations Division in St. 
Paul, Minn., according to Mr. 
Parker. 

“Last year we delivered the first 
and only production-line large-scale 
computer with a magnetic core 
memory yet produced by any manu- 
facturer,” he said. “This was the 
Univac-Scientific computer which 
has been used in classified govern- 
ment applications. 

“The performance and reliability 
of this magnetic core memory has 
exceeded the most optimistic ex- 
pectations and its design and oper- 
ating experience are fundamental 
bases of the new Univac II business 
computer.” 

Mr. Parker said that the new 
magnetic core memory system, with 
additional cores, can retain 120,000 
characters—almost ten times the 
capacity of the current Univac. 
“Univac II also retains the errorless 
self-checking features, as well as all 
other features which have sold the 
Univac to almost fifty American 
business organizations and govern- 
ment agencies,” he said. 

The new Univac II will not make 
the earlier model obsolete, Mr. 
Parker pointed out. 
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Saves up to 50% hand motion 
—and effort! 


Never before have so many time-and- 
effort saving features been placed on an 
adding machine. 


Every key operates the motor — so you 
can now forget the motor bar. No more 
back-and-forth hand motion from keys 
to motor bar. 


And keys are instantly adjustable to 
each operator’s touch! No wonder oper- 
ators are so enthusiastic about it. They 
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do their work faster —and with up to 
50% less effort. New operating advan- 
tages! New quietness! New beauty! 


“Live” Keyboard with Adjustable Key- 
touch plus 8 other time-saving features 
combined only on the National Adding 
Machine: Automatic Clear Signal .. . 
Subtractions in red . . . Automatic Credit 
Balance, in red . . . Automatic space-up 
of tape when total prints . . . Large An- 
swer Dials ... Easy-touch Key Action... 
Full-Visible Keyboard with Automatic 
Ciphers . . . Rugged-Duty Construction. 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


A National “De Luxe” Adding Machine 
is an investment that quickly pays 
for itse!f with the time-and-effort it 
saves, and then continues savings 
as added yearly profit. 

One hour a day saved with this 
remarkable new National will, in 
the average office, repay 100% a 
year on the investment. See a dem- 
onstration, today, on your own work. 
Call the nearest National branch 
office or National dealer, 





YOUR WEIGHT FREE 


A completely new scale designed by the 


Toledo Scale Company for courtesy per- 
sonal weighing should be a: good-will 
builder for insurance agencies and home 
office. It is not a coin-operated machine. 
Weight indication is automatic on a 14” 
diameter scale with a graduation for each 
pound and 300 pound capacity. 
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WIRELESS INTERCOM 


Simply by plugging this portable wireless 
intercommunication unit into any standard 
120 volt AC or DC outlet allows instant 
two-way communication between two, three 
or more persons in separate departments 
or buildings. Requiring no wires, installa- 
tion or extras, it saves time and ups busi- 
ness efficiency. The sensitive sound pick-up 
will transmit voices up to two and one-half 
miles within same power-line transformer 
circuit. A silencer eliminates line noise 
when standing by. Constructed by the 
General Industrial Company of durable 
plastic with a mottled mahogany finish, the 
unit is 84%” wide by 55” deep by 6” high. 


BRIEFCASE RECORDER 


Here is a battery-operated magnetic tape 
recorder set in an average size leather 
briefcase which may be opened, carried 
or put down without showing the recorder 
in operation. It weighs less than 12 
pounds and is said to be extremely simple 
to operate. After the volume control has 
been set, no further adjustments are 
needed, The manufacturers, the Amplifier 
Corporation of America, say that ordinary 
speech can be picked up at a distance 
of 100 feet. 


NEW MODEL PHOTOCOPIER 


The American Photocopy Equipment 
Company has announced a new photo- 
copier with an illuminated dial said to 
take the guess work out of making copies. 
The proper setting of the dial automa- 
tically produces a sharp, dry copy of any- 
thing written, printed, drawn or photo- 
graphed in about thirty seconds. The ma- 
chine is only 24 inches long, 9 inches 
deep and 5 inches wide but it will take 
paper up to 15 inches in width and of any 
length. The self-adjusting rollers take any 
weight paper from tissue to heavy card 
stock without manual adjustment. Filling 
and emptying of the developer tank is 
done by a squeeze plastic bottle and tube. 
It is finished in contrasting tones of 
polished and satin-finished stainless steel. 


HOT AND COLD WATER 


To control employee coffee breaks, the 
Ebco Manufacturing Company announces a 
water cooler that also dispenses hot water 
at the correct temperature for making 
instant coffee and other hot beverages. It 
is available in both pressure and bottle 
types. The pressure model with an addi- 
tional red handled bubbler for hot water 
has a hot water capacity of approximately 
25 full cups and a recovery rate of from 
40 to 60 cups an hour. The bottle type with 
two push-button faucets, one for hot water, 
the other for cold, has the same hot water 
capacity and recovery rate as the pressure 
model. 
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- Complete, Accurate Policy Data... Instantly! 


For Better Customer Service 





USE VARIADEX 
For Faster Reference and Unlimited Expansion 


VARIADEX is a scientifically 
developed letter index system de- 
signed for limitless expansion. 
Variadex color coding speeds 
reference and cuts finding time 
as much as 80%. As your busi- 
ness grows, your file grows. Files 
adequately indexed the Variadex 
way grow automatically. It 


























completely eliminates the costly 
waste of discarded indexes. It 
stops the time consuming re- 
indexing and alteration of your 
index system. Send for free, 6 


page full color folder LBV666. 


Memington. Frand 


Room 1588, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Name & Title 


Please send the circled folders free. LBV250 


The KOMPAKT folder, illustra- 
ted, houses all client policy data 
at one location for instant ref- 
erence, saves from 25%-60% of 
filing drawer space. You’ll give 
clients prompt, accurate answers 
...Slash filing and finding time... 
give office staff more time for 
other duties. KOMPAKT record 
holder can serve as a helpful sales 
tool. A handy line record fas- 
tened to the front of the data 
sheet gives complete run-down of 
assured’s coverages. 

Send for Free sample KOM- 
PAKT folder. Circle LBV250. 





Protect Records From Fire Loss 
With Remington Rand Safe- 
Cabinets you’ll get 24 hour certi- 
fied protection for records...at 
their point-of-use! Insulated 
Safe-Files® mean point-of-use se- 
curity for you and your assured. 





For other cost-saving practical 
hints on agency operations circle 
MC732. 


in: 





LBV666 MC732 





Company 





Street 





City 
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from the 

file clerk up, can be an ambassa- 
dor of good will for his company. 
Too often, however, young people 
become ambassadors of ill will for 
their employers, either because of 
unfamiliarity with or contempt for 
the simple principles of office eti- 
quette. 


VERY office worker, 


A Friendly Smile 


All office visitors deserve the cour- 
tesy of a friendly smile from the 
secretary or receptionist who greets 
them. If they must be turned away, 
it can be done just as competently in 
a gracious, friendly manner, which 
may win a new friend for the firm. 

When a visitor has a long wait, 
he deserves the courtesy of occa- 
sional reassurances that “Mr. Jones 
will be with you soon” or “I’m afraid 
it will be about half an hour.” He 
should be shown a place to hang his 
coat and given a magazine or news- 
paper. 


The most gracious manner can 
still leave the visitor feeling uneasy 
if the office worker or her desk look 
messy or dirty. Powdering one’s 
nose has never become a public func- 
tion and the girl who whips out her 
compact and uses it at her desk is 
displaying a lack of good taste as is 
the girl who leaves dirty coffee cups 
and filled ash trays on her desk. 

A two year old dressy dress may 
not be quite right for this year’s 
party but it’s all wrong for the office. 
The heavy perfume, fancy jewelry 
and intricate hair-do that look so 
well at Saturday night’s dance have 
no place in the office; 
last night’s corsage. 

The too-tight sweater which is 
supposed to make the boss “sit up 
and take notice’ would be more 
efficiently replaced by a well-pressed 
dress, a clean collar, a powdered 
nose and a neat hair-do. 

Failure to use a deodorant is too 
frequently the cause of office offense. 


neither does 


(Continued on page 50) 


The office visitor who is made to feel welcome, whether he be 
a client or a salesman, is a new friend gained for the 
firm or an old friend secured. 


The smart stenographer knows cosmetics can- 
not last all day. She keeps tissues, soap, towel, 
spray deodorant, cologne, makeup in her desk. 
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. « » So then, he said to her! Whether it's 

about the boss's failure to get along with his wife, 
keep his mind on his work or to 

use a particular cosmetic, 

there is no place for gossip 

in any business office. 


No matter how bright the girl on 
the telephone may be, she can 
only keep her mind on one con- 
versation at a time. Her co- 
worker, who insists on talking to 
her while she is busy on the 
telephone, is guilty of 

one of the most frequent breaches 


of good etiquette. 


This office visitor, 
made to wait un- 
necessarily, won't be 
impressed by the 
receptionist's new 
make-up job. Her 
cluttered desk with 
its dirty coffee 

cup, and her 
preoccupation 

with her own 
appearance while he 
waits unnoticed, 
have already 
spoken volumes. Her 
employer may 

well have lost 

a client or 

a customer. 





booklets 


P198—How to Ease Your Business 
Reading Burden 


There are more and more things which 
should be read every day yet many men miss 
important books, magazines and newspaper 
articles because their slow reading habits 
limit the amount they can peruse. This book- 
let explains how an adult can easily learn to 
read faster and understand better and thus 
live a fuller, richer life. It describes the 
process of learning to read phrases rather 
than individual words and a new invention 
by means of which it is possible to learn 
rapid reading in your home or office. 


P199—Why Select Ribbons Blindly? 


Typewriters, calculating machines, tabulat- 
ing machines and addressing machines all 
react differently on the ribbons used in them 
requiring fabrics and formulas that are 
designed especially to meet the individual 
printing demands. This brochure explains 
the different requirements and gives data 
that will help in choosing the right ribbon 
for each type of machine. Written in ques- 
tion and answer form it considers such points 
as how one can tell if he is using a good 
ribbon on his typewriter. 


P200—The Cost of Misfiles 


Through numerous surveys it has been 
learned that firms by and large misfile from 
one to five per cent of their records and 
permanently lose half of those misfiled. A 
misfile rate of one per cent is considered 
normal by most organizations. Yet the 
over-all average cost of misfiling is a seem- 
ingly incredible $61.23 per misfiled paper. 
Fortunately this trouble is largely avoidable 
and it has been shown that misfiling can be 
reduced to one tenth of one per cent. This 
little booklet lists the conditions which must 
be met if this improvement is to be achieved. 
It also gives a checklist to shorten the search 
for a misfiled document. 
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Good Manners—Continued 


Bristol-Myers has now developed 
Mum-Mist, a spray deodorant avail- 
able in small, attractive blue bottles 
that can be kept in the office desk 
for mid-day use. 


Treatment of Co-workers 


The treatment of co-workers is 
one of the best showcases for real 
graciousness. Fellow workers have 
a perfect right to expect that no one 
will talk to them while they are on 
the telephone nor shout across the 
room to save a few steps. They 
have the right to expect that in 
matters of responsibility no one will 
“pass the buck” and that informa- 
tion about office business or the 
personal life of the staff will not be 
repeated to anyone, in or out of the 
office. 


Not the Minimum 


Courtesy should not end, however, 
with the minimum expected. It is 
the extra, unexpected courtesies that 
are the most appreciated—the per- 
sonal notes sent to a member of the 
staff who is ill or who has lost a 
close relative; the small bouquet or 
single rose to welcome back a re- 
turning worker and the unsolicited 
offer on a snowy or rainy day to 
bring back lunch to an ailing or 
elderly co-worker. 

Admiration of a co-worker’s new 
coat or dress, a friendly word of 
greeting to the shy new file clerk, 
the use of the janitor’s name in your 
greeting to him—all are courtesies 
that will be long remembered. 


First Names 


The use of first names may seem 
friendly and “modern” but it is still 
not correct to call a superior or an 
older person by his first name, to 
his face or behind his back, unless he 
has asked you to do so. This applies 
to the janitor as well as the first 
vice-president. 

Any employer has the right to ex- 
pect punctuality, neatness and cour- 
tesy—but most of all, he has the 
right to expect a smile, whether the 
task assigned is the entertainment 
of a visiting movie star or the clean- 
ing out of the dustiest old files. 


Up to eight permanent copies, including an 
offset paper master or translucent intermedi- 
ate, can be made from a single xerographic 
image on the new XeroX Processor D. 


MULTICOPIES BY 
XEROGRAPHY 


EIGHT PERMANENT copies of any- 
thing written, printed, typed, or 
drawn can be made in a few minutes 
and from a single exposure with The 
Haloid Company’s new XeroX proc- 
essor Model D. It is particularly 
suited to the copying of letters, en- 
gineering drawings, and office forms. 
The new model just announced by 
the firm, adds increased versatility 
to Haloid’s already flexible xerog- 
raphy process. 


The copies may be on plain or 
card stock or on any other type of 
paper. The XeroX Processor D will 
prepare either an offset paper mas- 
ter for runoff of multiple copies on 
an offset duplicator, or a translucent 
intermediate to be used in diazo- 
type machines. Original copy may 
be opaque, translucent, or two-sided. 
With the XeroX Camera No. 4, 
copy may be reduced or enlarged 
within the limits of 8%” X 13”. 

Xerography is a dry, electrostatic 
process requiring no liquid chemi- 
cals, film, or sensitized materials. 
It is said to be the only method by 
which multiple copies, translucent 
copies, and offset paper masters can 
be made with the same equipment. 
The XeroX Processor D performs 
the dual functions of charging a 
XeroX copying plate positively and, 
after exposure in a camera, trans- 
ferring the latent image from the 
plate to a paper master or succes- 
sively to eight paper copies. The 
plate may be cleaned in a few 
seconds and re-used hundreds of 
times. 
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N-189-D! 


Here’s the way you can save up to 50% of the time and 
space required for keeping insurance records. Examine 
your present operation . .. for time wasted walking .. . 
opening and closing drawers... carrying heavy containers. 
Now ... compare these conditions with operations pro- 
vided by Diebold motorized STANDARD and SUPER 
Elevator Files. Operators remain seated, and at the touch 


of a button, records are brought to their fingertips with- 


in 3 seconds! 


(tive neconds FROM A NEW “OVERHEAD” VIEWPOINT 


For economical maintenance of policy ... premium... 
agency ... claim and investment records, you can’t afford 
to overlook the savings effected by motorized Elevator 
Files. In addition, Elevator Files improve record controls 
and eliminate “slow-downs” caused by operator fatigue. 
Unit capacities range from 16,000 to 300,000, depending 
upon record sizes (including MIB records). 


Get the facts, today. Ask for 
case histories reporting initial 
investment write-off in 5 to 
18 months. 


| Diebold 


976 Mulberry Rd., S. E., Canton 2, Ohio 


’ 
DARPA Hee 


ns ;: | Dieboi?, Incorporated 
tin toe eT 976 Mulberry Rd., S. E. 
4 | Canton 2, Ohio 
Please send literature and case histories 
for records. 
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The mobilization technique is here applied to 4 rows of stationery stores shelf cabinets. 





A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS BETWEEN A FIXED 
AND A MOBILIZED RECORDS AREA 


Area: 31 x 22' (682 sq. ft.) 
Fixed Mobilized Gained 


Transfer Transfer Through 
Files Files Mobilization 

No. of Rows b 9 3 Rows 
No. of Aisles 3 ! 2 Aisles Eliminated 
No. of Drawers 1152 1616 464 Drawers 
Sq. Ft. of Non- 182 Additional Sq. Ft. 

Storage Area 346 164 of Storage Area 
Total No. of Filing 

Inches 27,648" 38,784" 11,136 More Filing “ 
App. No. of Records 4,032,000 5,656,000 1,624,000 More Records 


Note: While there are other.types of records storage equipment in operation, this com- 
parison is based upon the use of the generally accepted transfer files. 





mobilizing 


record 


storage 


HERBERT BERNSTEIN 
Vice President 
Dolin Metal Products, Inc. 


the confidences with which they 

have been entrusted. they’ could 
tell of the many records control 
managers who constantly dream of 
storing twice the number of records 
they now have in the space allotted 
them. Life too, is not easier in the 
knowledge that top management 
would like nothing better than to cut 
even that space in half. However, 
there exists a technique, which if 
adapted to this problem, bids fair 
to becoming the answer to these 
dreams ; by name Mobile Storage. 


| F PSYCHIATRISTS were to violate 


Development of the System 


Several months ago the company 
with which the writer is affiliated, 
negotiated a contract for the exclu- 
sive Mobile Storage manufacturing 
license in the United States with 
Thomas E. Foulkes of London, 
England, the patentee of this sys- 
tem. Since the company was prin- 
cipally engaged in the manufacture 
of steel storage or transfer files, it 
immediately began to investigate the 
possible application of this system's 

(Continued on page 54) 
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0, 
ELECTRONIC TABLE LOOK-UP 


FOR RATING PRIVATE AUTOMOBILE POLICIES... 


= 


WITH NEW IBM 650— 


one operation does all five steps: 


drastically reduces manual coding 


eliminates punching of statistical and 
collection cards 


zero balances statistical and collection cards 


checks manually assigned premiums on 
individual policies 


provides renewal input card for 
automatic re-rating 


For renewals and new policies alike—IBM 650 means 
greater economy, speed, accuracy .. . faster policy : 
service, Learn today how IBM electronic data processing will ae PROCE SSING 
help keep you in the lead in today’s insurance market. Free a 

folder, “IBM 650, Fire and Casualty Insurance Applications,” A 
is yours by simply calling your local IBM representative, or World's largest producer of 
writing to: International Business Machines Corporation, data processing machines 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 




















Record Storage—Continued 


technique to its own transfer files 
and to the problems of records stor 
age generally. 

It soon became apparent that 
what had so successfully been done 
with shelving bins and cabinets can 
be done with storage files. It meant 
that now, with Mobile Storage, the 
number of transfer files in most 
given areas can be increased by from 
30% to 70% without any additional 
floor space. What is more, in order 
to put this system into operation all 
new basic equipment need not be 


purchased. On the contrary, if the 


Before ... 























existing storage files can be securely 
interlocked in all directions, they 
can be effectively mobilized. 

The primary objctive in overcom- 
ing the space problem of any storage 
area operating with a static or fixed 
system, is to convert the great per- 
centage of useless aisles into actual 
storage areas without any sacrifice 
in efficiency. Mobile Storage will 
do this, and at the same time create 
a higher degree of efficiency through 
reduction in walking distance and 
time per “look-up.” 


A. Series of Tracks 


The general principle of this sys- 
is to lay 
tracks to which are fastened rows or 
stacks of transfer files travelling on 
heavy steel bases, fitted with spe- 
cial grease packed, ball-bearing 
wheels, prscision machined to make 
possible smooth, easy movement of 
heavy groups of files. By arranging 
these stacks of files so that one row 
of fixed units is located directly in 
back of two, three or four mobilized 
rows, each containing one base less 
than the fixed row, all files are made 
accessible at any time despite the 
closeness of units required by this 
system. 

The previously suggested number 
of mobile rows is used broadly, since 
in many instances individual opera- 
tions, governed by the frequency of 
reference and nuniber of personnel 
working in the area, will permit the 


tem down a series of 


use of larger numbers of mobile 
rows efficiently. Obviously the 
greater the number of mobile rows, 
the greater the saving of space since 
only clearance is needed between 
rows. While the volume of actual 
inactive records has for a long time 
been measured in terms of cubic 
feet, at no time or with any fixed 
arrangement could the number of 
cubic feet of records come so close 
to the number of cubic feet of the 
area as with the system under dis- 
cussion. With the exception of 
microfilming, and experts advise 
that microfilming should not be con- 
sidered for records to be retained 
less than ten years, there has not 
appeared any method that will house 
as many records as Mobile Storage 
will in a given area. 


Active Files 


Up to this point, Mobile Storage 
has been treated principally in its 
relationship to semi-active or inac- 
tive transfer files. Actually there 
have been many applications of this 
system to active files, but in all in- 
stances where this system was so 
applied, a comparatively small num- 
ber of people were engaged in the 
filing section. Whenever the ac- 
tivity is such that it calls for a good 
number of file clerks working in a 
concentrated area, there is the pos- 
sibility that the normal improve- 
ment in efficiency, usually found with 
the application of mobilization, is not 
as marked. 

Increasing the equipment ca- 
pacity of a pre-determined area is 
by no means the only attribute of 
this system. It is of equal value to 
be able to free-up, as Mobile Stor- 
age will when required, an appre- 
ciable portion of an area for other 
uses through the shrinking of the 
floor space needed to accommodate 
a given amount of equipment. 

A case in point is a proposal now 
being prepared. The requirement 
of this company is for an arrange- 
ment to house approximately 320,- 
000,000 punch cards in an irregular 
area of 9310 square feet. While a 
tight fixed arrangement could ac- 
commodate the required cards, it left 
unsolved the problem of locating 
necessary machines and accessories 
needed to operate the system. With 
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the application of Mobile Storage, 
not only will it be possible to house 
322,800,000 cards but an area of 
1936 square feet within the original 
9310 foot space will be freed for use 
of the machines. Certainly an ideal 
arrangement. 

The application of Mobile Stor- 
age to stationery stores, bins and 
racks has been one of the early suc- 
cesses of this technique. One of 
the country’s largest corporations, 
due to increased requirements, was 
faced with a new need for 2000 
square feet in order to double the 
space of its employee’s store. This 
meant the moving of its stationery 
section, located in the adjacent area, 
to a remote and highly undesirable 
location, The installation of a Mo- 
bile Storage System in both sections 
made the move unnecessary. The 
system permitted a 65% greater 
utilization of floor area and made 
possible many operating advantages. 
Dollarwise, the annual saving of 
2000 square feet of floor space alone 
proved the system economically 
sound. 





A COMMON LANGUAGE 


FOURTEEN DIFFERENT MODELS of 
punched-tape bookkeeping machines 
and twenty models of punched-tape 
adding machines have been made 
available to American business by 
the Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company. Through the common 
language of the punched tape they 
will bring a greater degree of auto- 
mation to the office than ever before. 

The Monroe Auto-Punch Book- 
keeping Machine automatically 
duplicates postings in a perforated 
tape which can be fed directly into 
other office machines such as the 
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teletype, the tape-to-card punch or 
the Flexowriter. Tapes can be 
mailed to another location or stored 
and used over and over. The Auto- 
Punch can control any 5, 6, 7 or 8- 
channel equipment. 

For the first time, punched-tape is 
available in a lower-priced, single 
register bookkeeping machine. 
Monroe also offers multi-register 
models in 9 to 14 column capacities 
for all kinds of accounting jobs. The 
tape-punching facilities are custom- 
built to individual needs and are 
adapted to a base machine. Auto- 
Punch bookkeepers are extremely 
flexible and capable of automatic 
coding. They perforate tape at the 
rate of twenty digits per second. 
Errors in the tape may be corrected 
instantly, and automatic inter-locks 
prevent misoperation if a key is 
accidentally depressed. 

Monroe’s <Auto-Punch Adding 
Machine operates as a regular full- 
keyboard adding machine. Simul- 
taneously with the printing of 
figures on standard adding machine 
paper or wide forms, it auto- 
matically punches and codes in 5, 6, 
7 or 8-channel tape. A high-speed 
machine, it perforates at the rate of 
1,800 digits per minute. Automatic 
coding and error correction are 
among its features. Auto-Punch 
Adding Machines are available in 
any listing and totaling capacity 
from 10 to 14 columns, in narrow 
carriages for adding paper and 
forms up to 434 inches wide, or in 
wide carriages for forms up to 12 
inches wide. 

Punched-tape can be adapted to 
any current model Monroe book- 
keeping or full-keyboard adding 
machine. 




















How your secretary 
will save... with 
Verifax copying 


C) You'll seldom have to dictate an- 
other letter which, for the most part, 
quotes one you have received. 

1) You'll end slow “one-copy” routing. 


1 You'll never be short of copies at 
meetings. 


€ You'll never wait for extra carbons 
to be typed . . . or for your “only copy” 
to be returned. 


C) You won’t have to send your rec- 
ords out of the office to be copied. 


(] Your secretary can save a half-hour 
or more in copying just one report. She 
can make 8 Verifax copies in 1 minute 
for less than 4¢ each. 


O She won't have to proofread. Veri- 
fax copies are photo-accurate. 

[] She won’t have to take dictation 
and then transcribe. 


In short, the savings for both of you 
will probably exceed the $240 
cost of a Kodak Verifax 
Copier in less 

than a month. 

And we haven’t 

considered 

others in your 

office who'll 

get compar- 

able savings. 


KODAK VERIFAX COPIER 
only $240 
—-MAIL COUPON TODAY —= 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Business Photo Methods Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send information about Verifax 
copying and names of near-by dealers. 

98 
Name. 





Position 





Cc 








P y 


Street 





————————— 


Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 








TRANSISTOR COMPUTER 


INTERNATIONAL Business Ma- 
chines Corporation has announced a 
commercially-available _ transistor- 
ized computer with several times the 
calculating speed and storage capac- 
ity of its experimental model. De- 
liveries will begin early in 1956. 

The first completely transistorized 
computer available for commercial 
installation, the machine, called the 
608, inaugurates the transition of 








DO YOUR 
RECORDS NEED 
A 
“PERMANENT'"? 


Nothing is more vital to 
your business than your 
permanent records. If 
they’re fading . . . 
ting “dog-eared” 


get- 


then what your record- 
system needs is a “per- 
manent”! 


And how? 


The Rising Paper Com- 
pany has a kit you need 
—and it’s FREE. . 
yours for the asking! In 
it, you'll find the an- 
swers to making per- 
manent records perma- 
nent! For your free kit, 
just write on your letter- 
head to... 


Box 157¢ 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK 38, NW. Y. 























IBM’s line of small and inter- 
mediate electronic calculators from 
vacuum tube to transistor operation. 
It operates on  transistors—tiny 
germanium devices no bigger than 
a paper clip—without the use of a 
single vacuum tube. Magnetic 
cores—minute, doughnut-shaped 
objects that can “remember” infor- 
mation indefinitely, and recall it in a 
few millionths of a second—make up 
the machine’s internal storage or 
“memory.” This is the first known 
use of transistors and cores together 
in a computer. 


Of the new development, W. W. 
McDowell, IBM vice-president in 
charge of research and engineering, 
said: “The transistor and the tran- 
sistor-core team open up whole new 
horizons in the electronic computer 
field. With them, the possibilities 
are virtually unlimited for the de- 
velopment of computers and data 
processing machines much faster 
and far more useful than those in 
existence today.” 


Outstanding advantages of the 
transistors used in the computing 
section of the 608 are that they are 
small in size, need little power to 
operate, are simple in construction, 
and durable. In the new calculator, 
a one-half reduction in computer- 
unit size and a 90% reduction in 
power requirements over a com- 
parable vacuum tube model are 
effected by the use of the transistors. 
In addition to saving valuable office 
space, the replacement of tubes by 
transistors reduces heat in the same 
proportion as the reduction in power 
consumption. Current research indi- 
cates that exceptionally long oper- 
ating life can be expected of transis- 
tors. More than 3,000 transistors 
are used in the 608. 


The magnetic cores that supple- 
ment the transistors in the 608 are 
extremely stable and will last in- 
definitely. Slightly larger than a 
pin-head, their size permits large 
storage capacity in a relatively small 
space. To perform their storage 
function, the tiny ferrite beads are 
strung together by grid wires to 
form a network. Information is 
stored in or recalled from the cores 
by impulses sent through selected 
pairs of the grid wires. 


The capacity and speed of the 608 
will enable it to tackle problems of 


greater size and complexity than 
those now handled by the IBM 
Types 604 and 607 Calculators. 
The wide range of applications in- 
clude payroll preparation, actuarial 
analysis, inventory accounting, stress 
and vibration analyses and scores of 
other commercial and __ scientific 
problems. 


To eliminate bulky wiring, tran- 
sistors in the 608 are mounted, along 
with related circuitry, on about 700 
printed wiring panels—each slightly 
larger than an ordinary post card. 
Each panel is “pluggable” into 
specially designed sockets for easy 
access. These printed circuits are 
well adapted to the fast, automatic 
production techniques that have 
been set up by IBM to increase uni- 
formity and quality. 


The three-dimensional array of 
magnetic cores in the “memory” 
section of the 608 provides more 
than twice the storage capacity of 
its predecessor. 


Programming—providing the 608 
with operating instructions—is 
handled by a flexibly wired control 
panel similar to those found in IBM 
machines currently in use. Up to 
eighty program steps form the basis 
of the machine’s “logical” ability. 
The non-sequential arrangement of 
the steps allows the programmer to 
initiate or skip individual steps, at 
electronic speeds, by simple control 
panel wiring. The program steps 
are supplemented by electronic 
selectors, coincidence switches and 
various test impulses that provide 
the programmer with the tools for 
setting up machine logic directly on 
the control panel. External manual 
and visual controls permit the 608 
operator to test complicated calcu- 
lating routines before proceeding 
with a problem. 





LET US BE YOUR 
STAT DEPARTMENT 


* Complete 
® Insurance 
® Service 


TABULATING SERVICES, INC. 
1125 Board of Trade Bldg. 
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~NEW MODEL 
_ A MUST BY 
JULY Gth! 


Before you change investigate “SHORT-WRITE” 
the engineer designed, one size policy for all your 
casualty lines! Good looking, economical to print, 

| and “SHORT-WRITE” Policies save you important 


money in faster, much more accurate processing. 


WRITE FOR THE FULL STORY TODAY— 
NO OBLIGATION 


RECORDING + AUTOMOBILE POLICY 
& STATISTICAL RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORPORATION 


CORPORATION 100 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


. RUSH me the complete story on 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. “SHORT-WRITE” Policy Plan. 


NAME____ 
“YOUR KEY 10 Re aS =. 
BETTER POLICIES” COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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How to Improve Employee Communications 


MPLOYEE COMMUNICATIONS is 
an interesting though 
troversial subject. 


con- 
It is inter- 
esting because one aspect deals with 
the imparting of information and di- 
rectives to employees; another 
aspect deals with the acceptance of 
information from employees. It is 
controversial, for all do not agree 
on the type of information which 
should be given out—the 
of executives who are 
discuss business facts with their 
employees, reflect the long and 
traditional period when management 
looked upon business 
business conditions, 


one group 


reticent to 


problems, 
and business 
planning as their individual respon- 
and felt that others had 
neither the interest in or responsi- 
bility for matters. To this 
group communications meant a one 
track vehicle for giving orders. 


sibilities 


such 


Important Aspect of Management 


The 
who early in their careers recognized 
the psychological advantages of 
sharing experiences and of drawing 
upon the experiences of many, be- 
came the leaders in the broadening 
communications pattern. We think 
we are entirely within the bounds 
of conservative presentation when 
we say that management 
now recognizes both its responsi- 
bilities and its opportunities in this 
important aspect of management. 

The two-way aspects of communi- 
cations must be more than the rec- 
ognition of a principle—it must take 
on the actual establishment of a 
means of communicating, both up 
and down. The means of communi- 


other group of executives 


modern 
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cations are of far less importance 
than the material communicated. We 
think that an outline of communica- 
tions means and materials may be 
of interest. 


Communication Table 


1. Communications from 
ment. 

1.1 Rules and_ regulations—com- 
municated by means of manuals, let- 
ters and bulletins. 

1.2 Policy matters—communicated 
by means of special bulletins or let- 
ters; may be handled in special 
group meetings. 

1.3 Changes in methods—communi- 
cated by means of letters, bulletins, 
manuals or special meetings. 

1.4 General economic matters—usu- 
ally communicated through regular 
management bulletins or by means 
of special discussion meetings. 

5 Company economic matters—in- 
formation concerning the company’s 
business and operations usually 
comes from management in the form 
of special memoranda or bulletins. 
Some companies have periodic meet- 
ings during which management ap- 
prizes the employees of company 
matters. 

1.6 Disciplinary matters—communi- 
cated by means of private confer- 
ences or interviews with individuals. 
1.61 Merit rating interviews are 
means of taking corrective action. 
2. Communications from employ- 
ees. 

2.1 Suggestions for method im- 
provement—this is best accom- 
plished by either a formal sugges- 
tion plan, or a work simplification 
program or both. 


manage- 


2.2 Grievances or complaints—not 
usually recognized as a legitimate 
avenue of how- 
ever, employees do have grievances 
and the f fact that “the boss’ door is 
open” to atry and all is not a means 
of satisfactorily handling such mat- 
ters. 

2.3 Personal matters and problems 
—usually handled through personal 
interview. 


communications ; 


Handbook of Policies 


Management has no problem in 
carrying its wishes and directives to 
the employees provided it recognizes 
the importance of keeping them in- 
formed. It would seem unbeliev- 
able, but we have known of inci- 
dents where the employees were not 
fully aware of the rules and regula- 
tions applicable in a company. What 
information the employees had, was 
picked up from other employees as 
the result of direct questions and 
gossip. It would appear that man- 
agement would find it desirable to 
issue an “employees’ handbook of 
policies.” A great deal of the failure 
on the part of employees to meet 
management’s demands and to come 
up to management’s expectations is 
due to the fact that the employees 
do not fully understand “just what 
management wants.”” Too often the 
employees “feel their way” into 
management’s confidence. 

The greatest area of “no man’s 
land” lies in the exchange of in- 
formation across the lines of an 
organization and between manage- 
ment personnel. The larger the 
organization, the truer this state- 
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...a coupon for executives 


who never send in coupons 


The piece of paper immediately above this type 
may well change your office from one that looks 
ordinary to a colorful, cheerful, pleasant-looking 
place in which to work. 


It will bring you a free folder which shows you 
the famous Royal Standard Typewriter in some 
of its new colors. 

The folder describes in words and pictures, 
much better than we can do here, just how beau- 


® 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY ROYAL 


a division of Royal McBee Corporation 


tiful the famous Royal Standard now is. It shows 
how you can mix beauty with practicability in the 
modern office. 

It takes less than a minute to fill in the coupon. 
It will take only a few minutes to look through 
the folder. 

You should have this free folder. 

Why not send in the coupon now? There is no 
obligation. 


electric + portable 
standard 
roytype® business supplies 





You should see 
a Recordak 


Systems Man Soon 


{] If you are now transcribing 
information from one record to 
arother 


[_] If you are making photo copies 
of your records 


(_] If you are exchanging reports 


or records regularly with your 
branch offices, etc. 


[_] If you are listing checks prior 
to deposit in your bank 


{_] If you are making carbon copies 
of punched card reports or using 
multiple carbon forms 


[-] If you have to refer to records 
not readily accessible 


You’re in for a real surprise if you have thought 
of Recordak Microfilming only in terms of cutting 
your filing space and increasing protection. 

Its most important job today is simplifying 
daily record-keeping routines for over 100 different 
types of business, thousands of concerns. 

And the chances are some of these routines 
are similar to yours. It will certainly pay you to 
double-check with a Recordak Systems Man. 
You'll be under no obligation whatsoever. Write 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, 


New York 22, N.Y. **Recordak” is a trade-mark 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance routines 





Recordak Microfilmers are designed for all requirements, all budgets 


The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer, illustrated, is 
one of seven models available on an attractive 
purchase or rental basis. 

This choice enables you to pick the 
microfilmer that fits your requirements 
exactly—the one that gives you the 
lowest per-picture cost. 
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Terminal-Digit Filing 


“NERMINAL DIGIT FILING, in 
essence, is merely reversed 
numeric filing, in which 

groups of figures are read from 
right to left instead of from left to 
right. The last two figures on the 
extreme right (00 through 99) are 
the terminal digits and are called 
“primary.” The 3rd and 4th figures 
from the right (00-00 through 99- 
00) are known as “secondary” fig- 
ures. The remaining figures to the 
left are filed in straight numerical 
order and are called the “final” num- 
bers. 

The result is that all 
ending in given digits—for example, 
03, 23, 43—fall in a given allotted 
position. Depending upon the vol- 
ume and type of document, the num- 
ber of drawers required for each 
digit (00-99) can be mathematicaily 
computed and the exact location 
established. (Terminal digit filing 
enthusiasts seem to use the term 
digit in the singular rather loosely 
and apply it not only to the figures 
0 through 9, but to all combinations 


of those digits, 00 through 99.) 


numbers 


25-Year-Old System 


Apparently the system was de- 
vised about twenty-five years ago 
when documents relating to state 
automobile licenses presented a 
problem. Some ingenious soul must 
have gone into seclusion and in due 
time figured out the system that is 
now catching on in many industries, 
particularly the insurance industry. 
A great many firms are recognizing 
the merits and advantages of the 
method. 

Terminal digit filing is ideal for 
insurance application files, includ- 
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ing fire dailies, particularly where 
skip numbers are involved. We have 
installed the system in several filing 
units and have realized all the ad- 
vantages claimed. Some companies 
file by the last three digits. We 
like the 2-2 combination, or the last 
four. We believe there is less read- 
ing into the figure; that it is easier 
to read and remember two figures. 


Label Guides 


Guiding is simplified. We label 
the drawers with the secondary 
shown in red, the primary in black. 
They are placed on the label exactly 
as they appear in the number. Be- 
cause the pattern of setting up the 
documents is mathematically per- 
fect, the record clerk very quickly 
becomes familiar with the position 
of the drawer and its contents. So 
we guide only the secondary within 
the drawer if volume permits. Some 
exponents of the system recom- 
mend that inside guides show both 
secondary and primary numbers. In 
a very large file, final guides are defi- 
nitely required. Another advantage 
of the 2-2 combination is in the 
sorting. A 100-division sorter is ade- 
quate, whereas when the last three 
figures are used, a 1000-division 
sorter is required. 

Compared to conventional nu- 
meric filing, terminal digit filing has 
many distinguishable advantages. 
1. Accuracy and Speed. One of the 


first advantages to be noted is that 
accuracy and speed in filing, pulling 
are increased. The 
fixed location of the documents and 
the simplifid reading of the number 
make for a faster, more accurate 
operation. The installation in our 
life application file effected a 31% 
decrease in personnel in the first six 
months, with an increase in produc- 
tion of a third. The sorting unit in- 
creased production by 50%. 

2. Equal Distribution. Equal dis- 
tribution of work and fixed respon- 
sibility are strong advantages. Re- 
sponsibility for maintenance of a 
section is of great importance in 
any filing unit. In a straight nu- 
merical set-up, usually the highest 
numbers are the most active. The 
supervisor is constantly figuring and 
changing, as new business is added, 
in order to balance the assignment. 
The balance of work, the spread of 
old and new files, together with the 
spread of references for each makes 
a much more interesting job for 
the record clerk. Equalizing the 
work load is a distinct advantage 
from a supervisory standpoint. The 
law of averages controls the dis- 
tribution so uniformly that the effect 
is almost unbelievable. 


and sorting 


Test Drawers 


In any installation it is important 
to set up test drawers preparatory 
to the actual conversion. We were 
dealing with 430,000 documents in 
setting up the life application file. 
Study indicated that two thousand 
drawers were required. That meant 
each drawer would contain approxi- 
mately two hundred and fifteen fold- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Terminal-Digit Filing—Continued 


ers. We pulled three sets of termi- 
nals which resulted in two hundred 
and thirteen folders in the first 
drawer, two hundred and eighteen 
in the second and two hundred and 
fourteen in the third. This shows 
how mathematically the space re- 
quired can be allotted. The smaller 
the unit, the less evenly distributed 
the documents may be. In a small 


unit of only 10,000 documents, 
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where skip numbers are involved, 
which include records originating 
through a period of many years, and 
which include “fat” and “thin” docu- 
ments, a little problem may be en- 
countered. However, in a larger in- 
stallation, the distribution is, for 
all practical purposes, perfect. 


The advantage of equalized dis- 
tribution has its effect in related 
work. A very good example is in 
our claim department where it was 
possible to file our statistical cards 
on pending claims in terminal digit 
order and thus equalize the activity 
incidental to the card record. Oc- 
casionally there are disadvantages 
in the processing of certain phases 
of the work where, because principal 
records are in terminal digit order, 
some extra handling is required. 
Naturally this is a definite point of 
consideration, but usually the over- 
all advantages far outweigh the 
minor disadvantages of extra sort- 
ing and other subordinate opera- 
tions. 


3. Space Allocation. The method 
utilizes filing space to its fullest ca- 
pacity. Since drawer contents can 
be figured mathematically and an 
established expansion allowed, it is 
possible to allocate the respective 
digits to their exact location. Since 
the distribution is equalized, a nar- 
rower aisle can be set. In fact, a 
three-foot aisle is considered ade- 
quate and very workable. Record 
clerks are not apt to get in each 
other’s way and less aisle space is 
required ; thus floor space is utilized 
to fullest capacity. 


4. “Back-Shifting.” Most compa- 
nies employ a system of removing 
terminations or other obsolete rec- 
ords at a given time. This creates 
open space in various and sundry 
positions and in varying amounts. 
The annual back-shifting to utilize 
the space created is expensive. Also, 
it is always a matter of guessing as 
to the amount of space to leave in 
each drawer for paper expansion. 
Terminal digit filing is the answer 
to this. Again study of terminations, 
and study of paper expansion is very 
necessary, yet the law of averages 
enters in and since you know how 
many documents you are filing each 
vear and how many you are remov- 
ing, almost perfect allocation of 
space can be expected, 


5. Fixed Position. The constancy 
of the filing positions and the flexi- 
bility of the system are definite ad- 
vantages. A file of any size may be 
expanded or contracted as desired by 
merely adding guides or removing 
them. 


Problems of ‘Ceaveniin 


The reader may be interested in 
the method of transferring from nu- 
merical to terminal digit order and 
also in the problems involved. The 
method of converting is affected by 
so many factors that it is difficult to 
declare any one as being the most 
practical and efficient. Obviously, 
volume and available filing space are 
two very critical points to consider. 
Our problems and methods have dif- 
fered in each installation. In gen- 
eral, we try to calculate the time re- 
quired to complete the job and we 
assign a certain number of clerks on 
a full time basis. In two large in- 
stallations, we decided it was best 
to pull the documents by primary 
digits. 

This is the way that system 
works. Preparatory to any pulling 
of documents, filing space is made 
available. Temporary labels and 
guides are set. Starting with the 
primary O00, we read the file and 
pull four or five secondary digits in 
the given primary. The clerks work 
out of the files in such a way that 
order can be maintained. Let us 
say that we decide to pull four sec- 
ondaries at a time. We are just 
starting, so we will pull all numbers 
ending 

00 - 00, 
01 - 00, 
02 - 00, 
03 - 00. 

We start at the beginning of the 
file, each clerk taking a certain num- 
ber of drawers, so that each group 
pulled is in order. We pull only a 
certain number—for example, two 
hundred—so that the files can be 
given the required processing and 
quickly placed in their terminal digit 
position. It may be necessary to 
re-number or otherwise prepare the 
document for filing and it is wise to 
pull only a certain number at a time. 
By doing this, they are actualiy in 
terminal digit order, the final num- 
bers are in order and a quick hand 


sort takes care of the secondary sort. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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If only four or five secondaries are 
pulled at a time, it is very simple 
to do the fine sorting. 


Assuming two hundred docu- 
ments have been pulled in this first 
operation, they are processed, hand 
sorted by secondaries and filed in 
their respective terminal digit posi- 
tions. The break-off number is con- 
trolled, and the clerks return to pull 
the next group, repeating until all 
of the numbers in the primary series 
have been pulled. The next step is 
to pull 04 - 00, 05 - 00, 06 - 00, and 
07 - 00, through secondary 99. The 
day comes when we are pulling the 
“43’s,” and the day finally comes 
when we pull the last number end- 
ing 99 - 99, and the conversion job 
is done. 


If extra filing space can be made 
available, the conversion process is 
facilitated. Since each digit can be 
allocated accurately it is very easy 
to know exactly where any number 
will be filed. The problem is to find 
enough filing space without too 
much backshifting and moving. One 
very easy way is to place an empty 
cabinet next to a full one. Then di- 
vide the contents of the five drawers 
into the ten, leaving each drawer 
half full. The front of the drawer 
can be used for terminal digit 
method and the other half for the 
prevailing method. Gradually as the 
digits are pulled and the numbers 
converted, the drawers are occupied 
completely by files in terminal digit 
order. When this plan can be fol- 
lowed, and when a sufficient num- 
ber of sorters is available, it is easy 
to sort the documents from their 
original strict numerical order to 
terminal digit; then place them in 
their exact filing positions. Ob- 
viously, continuous intersorting is 
required as groups of numbers are 
converted. 

Removing files in this manner 
and sorting down to terminal digit 
order is a convenient method of 
controlling the transfer. The major 
problem is to provide sufficient open 
space. Plain and fancy juggling of 
contents is all part of the conversion 
project. But when the spectacular 
terminal digit installation is com- 
pleted, there is no denying it is well 
worth the effort. 


Of value in terminal digit filing 
is the device of leaving space be- 
tween the 2nd and 3rd, and 4th and 
For May, 1939 





TWO WAYS TO WRECK COSTLY OFFICE MACHINES... 


So, for SAFETY’S SAKE... 
put em on a TIFFANY 


STAND 


Office machines are a big in- 
vestment; why take chances by 
using them on flimsy, cheaply 
constructed stands? Tiffany's 
unusually heavy, solid, angle 
steel construction eliminates 
machine accidents caused by 
tipped stands. Heavy metal 
castings anchor stand firmly to 
the floor, Open top design 
sends annoying machine noises 
away from operator, increasing 
office efficiency and morale. 


MODEL 
5000 


With two drop 
leaves, Model 5002. 


MODEL 5000—4-cup open top locks ma- 
chine base to stand. Heavy iron castings 
cover casters and solidly on floor. 
Casters are retractable with positive action. 
Drop leaf attachable, flush with top or low 
for posting tray. 


rest 


Also available in 35'/2" heights 
for stand up work. 





See your Tiffany Dealer or write for 
full color brochure showing all available stands 


Often Imitated... (Ca) 
2 S / 

Never Duplicated q $b a n SA 
Forsyt#! # Stand Co. 


5th digits from the right. Depend- 
ing upon the space allotted on the 
document for the number and the 
method of numbering, this may be 


that is, the 5th digit from the right 
is the controlling digit. 

Terminal digit filing seems to be 
sweeping the country. There is a 





done easily. We leave a half space 
on our life application folders and 
a whole space on our claim folders. 
In order to equalize the files many 
companies alternate the end con- 
taining the clasp by numbering odd 
and even. With terminal digit filing 
the same effect may be obtained by 
alternating the position of the num- 
ber on a cycle of 10,000 numbers, 


great deal of interest in the method, 
and it’s such a natural that we won- 
der how we ever filed any other way. 
When we think of the tremendous 
advantage of distribution and equal- 
ization of all operations incidental to 
filing, we wonder why we waited 
so long to change. The joy of the 
constancy of the filing position ought 
to make any supervisor weep. 
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Employee Communications 
—from page 58 


ment becomes. The rush and hustle 
of today’s business gives us little 
opportunity to exchange data and 
swap ideas. There are some com- 
monplace methods whereby execu- 
tives can be kept informed of what 
other executives are doing. 

1. Give carbon copies of letters and 
reports to other executives on those 
matters in which they have an in- 
terest or a responsibility. This plan 
cati obviously be carried too far so 
that copies of letters are “floating” 
all over the place, clogging files and 
consuming too much time in read- 
ing. 


Top-management should clear 
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the atmosphere and define the areas 
of communication. 

2. Weekly management bulletin or 
news letter has been effectively used 
by many companies to let other 
executives know what is going on. 
Interesting developments in one de- 
partment or line, although not 
directly affecting others, may be of 
future value and application else- 
where. No one can spell out the 
specifics of communications—one 
can only point out the importance 
along with the means of communi- 
cating. If an error must be com- 
mitted, let it be in the over- 
abundance rather than in a dearth 
of exchange of data. 

3. Weekly or monthly departmental 
and staff meetings may be helpful in 
briefing the management on com- 
pany and_ business 
Communications invariably break 
down in the “one-man” control of 
an office or company. Some people 
are sO uncommunicative that even 
their secretaries do not know what 
thev are doing. 


developments. 


Most offices have a wealth of ideas 
which go unheeded when manage- 
ment is out of contact with the em- 
vloyees. Many of the surveys list- 
ing the faults of management as 
viewed by the employees show that 
at the top of the list is the “un- 
availability of management.” This 
is not a criticism of management for 
no one knows more than we, the 
demands that are being made of 
management. Business is more com- 
petitive, office costs are rising, civic 
affairs and public contacts are re- 
quiring more time—yet—manage- 
ment should spend twenty to twenty- 
five percent of its time in employee 
relations matters. 

News (or gossip) travels fastest 
at the employee level which shows a 
better means of communication. 
Employees, contrary to the opinion 
of many, usually have good ideas 
about work simplification. They are 
the first to question the necessity for 
doing certain tasks. They even dis- 
cover and use short-cuts in work 
handling that are unknown to man- 
agement. Management can tap this 
fertile source of ideas by more per- 
sonal contact with the encourage- 
ment for employee suggestions. If a 
financial reward is offered for usable 
ideas, management will be surprised 
at the outcome. 


Employees do have grievances 
and complaints which if handled 
promptly can be settled without 
much trouble. It is when manage- 
ment is unwilling to listen to com- 
plaints on the assumption that com- 
plaints are personal criticisms that 
the morale of the employees goes 
down, taking production with it. 


Employees do have personal 
problems. Because of their close- 
ness to management and the fact 
that their jobs are the biggest thing 
in their lives, their means of liveli- 
hood, it is only natural that their de- 
sire to discuss the problem with 
management gives rise to the em- 
ployee-relations problem. In many 
cases it is only a matter of listening 
and offering such personal advice as 
experience and temperament dictate. 
In other cases, personal problems 
require considerably more attention. 
We know of nothing that will 
cement the feeling of loyalty more 
than a considerate, approachable, 
and understanding “boss.” 


One source of communications to 
management which flow upward 
from the lower echelons of the 
organization are written reports. 
Management can be deluged and 
submerged with written reports un- 
less some study is given to the 
technique of “reports to top-man- 
agement.” More and more manage- 
ments are studying the type and 
kind of report which is coming to 
them and are appraising these re- 
ports to see if they are usable for 
control purposes. Management re- 
quires data but the data should be 
organized, coordinated, briefed and 
made readable. Reports which flow 
to management from an overly am- 
bitious group of subordinates who 
are trying to convince management 
that they (individually) are capable 
of bigger things, can serve no 
generally useful purpose. Study the 
reports that you are getting and see 
if they serve your purpose and help 
you do a better job—if not, some 
changes seem in order, 


Top-management should be prop- 
erly protected from unnecessary in- 
cursions upon their time by a staff 
of subordinate managers who in fact 
are top-management’s representa- 
tives. If the protective screening of 
these managers and supervisors 
block management from contacts and 
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syphon off unpleasant facts and inci- 
dents, management will soon become 
the “best uninformed people in the 
company.” Screening can become 
too effective and the protective 
urges, over-zealous. Management 
obligations to travel in business 
interests often complicate the com- 
munications pattern for the simple 
reason that they are away a great 
part of the time so that communica- 
tions must compete (and often un- 
successfully) with the other de- 
mands for management’s limited 
time. 

The over-abundant use of words 
discourages communications. We 
all know persons who take one 
hundred words to say what could 
have been said in ten. Loquacious- 
ness and inability to speak or write 
clearly put a strain on any com- 
munications program. This is the 
personal aspect which we all must 
learn sooner or later—the sales pitch 
which applies to all communications 
in which we sell our ideas or sell our- 
selves—or sell a service. 

Delegation of authority is a 
process whereby we give others who 
may be more available or capable the 
right and responsibility to repre- 
sent us. In large organizations, 
delegation is an important aspect of 
the communication process. 

Obviously, environment will in- 
fluence communications. In some 
offices, the passing on of information 
is next to treason—even common- 
place data is held sacred and confi- 
dential. Other than for the humor- 
ous aspects of a situation like that, 
it is pathetic, and lowers the dignity 
of the employees. In other offices, 
communications have been organ- 
ized so that all are informed—they 
become part of a team. To give in- 
formation and offer reasons for a 
course of action, dignifies the status 
of our associates. When we with- 
hold information and give no rea- 
sons for action, communications de- 
grade into “orders and commands.” 

Communications still remains the 
greatest untapped and unexplored 
area in the management techniques. 
Its psychological potentials are as 
great as its objectives are practical 
—to let our employees and as- 
sociates know what is going on in 
the company and the industry and 
to personalize their contribution as 
a part of the team. 
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MODEL 444 


’ re. * CHOOSE THE RIGHT 
You can’t go wing. on this qyerenteed POINT POR THE WAY 
desk set . . . with its giant ink fountain-base YOU WRITE...8BY NUMBER 
that automatically fills the pen and keeps it 
ready to write a full page or more when- DH: 
ever you take it from its socket. 2556 
Rovkke > hae A 
2550 
> 30-DAY MONEY-BACK TRIAL OFFER 9314M 
Carter 


Your regular dealer will be glad to (Also public counter use) 
let you try one of these fine Model 444, 9460 
Self-Filling Desk Pens on your own desk 

for 30 days with the understanding you Cutra Fine 


can return it for a full refund if you 9550 


don’t agree it’s the best you've ever used. 4 V4, xt 
2668 


® DESK 
PEN 
SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., 92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT 1955, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be hed without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


wae CABINETS 
- Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
- Micro 
. Open Shelf Files 
é. ——" 
. Rota 
. Stenc q 
133. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 


109. —. 


19. Ta 


— MAILING 
0. Dating Stamps 

21. Envelo ae Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


ulating 





TO 
Best's Insurance News 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Please forward complete informat 


and prices on the items checked. 


Firm Name 
Attention of 
Position 
Firm Address 




















—— REPRODUCING 
5. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


eae MISCELLANEOUS 
2. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
36. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visua Paley Jackets 


os GENERAL 

8. Business Forms 
. Duplicating Supplies 
- Erasers (Specialized) 
. Loose Leaf Systems 
- Marking Devices 
. Paper Pertorators 
. Pens 
. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 


88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSOR:ES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. Fire Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door cab 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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ARE YOU AWAKE 


write truck and bus 
insurance the simple 
‘“‘one call’? Markel way! 


HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 

“Eliminates The Cause To Eliminate The Accident” 
Exclusive Underwriters for the 

AMERICAN FIDELITY & CASUALTY COMPANY, INC. 


The largest stock company in the world 
specializing in motor carriage coverages. 


No specialized skill, no technical experience is necessary to present 
the Markel Plan to your truck and bus contacts. Most of them, in fact, 
are thoroughly aware of what Markel offers. 


They know of Markel’s 24 hour engineering service, research pro- 
grams, safety inspections, highway driver checks and many other 
Markel features. They know that these Markel services reduce acci- 
dents by eliminating the causes...with consequent reductions in 
premiums. You don’t have to “sell” the Markel story... just present 
it! And Markel underwriting specialists take over the “follow-up” 
leaving you free to line up more business. Get the facts today—mail 
the coupon for FREE “How-to-do-it” kit. 


MaRKEL Service, INc. 
Richmond, Va., Dept. B-5 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this kind of 
coverage. Without obligation, send me at once all the 
details on Markel Service and the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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WHAT HAPPENS NEXT? 


If management has been wise, a fire tragedy will be 
stopped before it starts... if not, in 20 minutes extensive 
destruction and total loss could readily be the result. 


First-rate fire protection is essential to the continued success 
of any business. With C-O-TWO Smoke or Heat Fire Detect- 
ing Systems, plus C-O-TWO High Pressure or Low Pressure 
Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems, as well as 
PYRENE Air Foam Type Fire Extinguishing Systems for 
specific outdoor locations, your plant can have fast, positive 
round-the-clock fire watchman service simultaneously at each 
fire hazard point .. . a fire tragedy is stopped before it starts. 


Furthermore, there is a personal sense of responsibility 
inherent with PYRENE—C-O-TWO Fire Protection Engi- 
neers that assures you of fully adequate firesafety . . . a definite 
plus in your behalf. Whether it’s fire detecting or fire extin- 
guishing . . . portables or built-in systems . . . PYRENE— 
C-O-TWO means top quality backed by experienced engi- 
neering that results in operating superiority for you at all times. 

Act now...don’t take unnecessary chances with your 
investment any longer . . . the extensive experience of PYRENE 
—C-O-TWO over the years is at your disposal without obli- 
gation. Remember ...a plant-wide fire protection survey 
skillfully executed today could be the means for greater 
profits tomorrow. 


PYRENE-=- C-O-TWO 
NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


rene 


COMPLETE FIRE PROTECTION 
portable fire extinguishers ... built-in fire detecting and fire extinguishing systems 


CARBON DIOXIDE DRY CHEMICAL VAPORIZING LIQUID + SODA-ACID *© WATER CHEMICAL FOAM «* AIR FOAM 











ORMAL EYES are ten thousand 

times as sensitive to light, 

after they have “gotten used 
to” a dark room, as they are in broad 
daylight. In such a room, after you 
have sat there for a while, your eyes 
can detect a light so faint that no 
known photo-electric machine will 
react to it. 

Your eyes will acquire this ability 
to see in the dark in six to ten min- 
utes, after exposure to the light. 
That is, they will if they are normal 
eyes and if they have received a 
proper diet of vitamin A from your 
food or from vitamin tablets. Other- 
wise, you will have to sit in the 
dark for perhaps an hour before 
your eyes become dark-adapted. Or 
they won't adapt themselves at all, 
in which case you are “night blind” 
—meaning practically stone-blind in 
darkness. 

Dark adaptation is very important 
in our daily lives. The night blind 
person is always banging himself up 
from falling over objects, and he is 
a deadly peril if he tries to drive 
a car after sundown. 

The process of dark adaptation is 
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very complicated, and there is much 
that we don’t know about it. In the 
first place it is associated with those 
nerve-end light-receptors at the back 
of the eyeball that are known as 
“rods,” from their shape. There are 
believed to be about 130,000,000 of 
these rods. We use them to see in 
the dark, hence they are the night 
shift of visual workers. During the 
daytime the other 7,000,000 light re- 
ceptors, known as “cones” from 
their shape, are on the job. Their 
work is very different, for they are 
able to send sharp, clear images to 
the brain—and more than that, 
colored images. Our sense of color 
resides in the cones. Rod 
or night vision, is usually completely 
colorless and is dim in outline and 
foggy as to the distance of objects. 
The rods, however, by no means 
provide a complete explanation of 
night vision. They are mere ma- 
chines, though very wonderful ones. 
What makes the rods work in dim 
light, insofar as we know what 
makes anything work, is a mysteri- 
ous substance known as “visual 
purple.” Munch a raw carrot, or 


vision, 


Vitamins 
We See 


y 


Better Vision Institute 
New York, N. Y. 


eat a fish liver (preferably raw), 
and you will add to your stock of 
vitamin A, from which visual purple 
is manufactured in the body. Better 
avoid the liver of the polar bear, 
which the Eskimos as well as their 
dogs reject. It is so full of vitamin 
A that it is poisonous, 

Safer and more palatable sources 
of vitamin A are edible animal liver, 
eggs, butter, milk, cheese, salmon, 
herring, and vegetables — partic- 
ularly yellow or orange-colored 
vegetables. Half a pound of carrots 
or a pound of cabbage will fix you 
up with a day’s supply of vitamin A. 

Visual purple, or “rhodopsin,” 
seems to derive its power to stimu- 


late the rod receptors, producing 
sight sensations, from its ability to 


form back and forth. 
We ask how, and there is no answer. 
Let’s start with a small supply of 
vitamin A. For seeing purposes, 
this is mysteriously combined with 
a protein, producing a whitish look- 
ing substance sometimes called “‘leu- 
kopsin.” Under the influence of 
darkness (and who knows 


change its 


what 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Vitamins We See By—Continued 


else?) this compound takes on a 
yellow shade and becomes “reti- 
nene.” A little more time, more dark- 
ness, and this visual yellow trans- 
forms itself into rhodopsin, purple 
or pinkish in color, Rhodopsin 
seems to have an affinity for the rod 
nerve-ends. There it 
and resides. 


congregates 


It is pure “ammunition.” When 
light hits it, it noiselessly “ex- 
plodes.”’ That is to say, it is bleached, 
back through yellow and white to 
vitamin A. The bleaching is judged 
to be an electro-chemical process. 
It sets little electric currents to 
jumping along the optic nerve 
strands, carrying the sense of vision 
to the brain. Meanwhile, the 
bleached out material is reconstruct- 
ing itself into yellow, then purple 
in order to do another seeing job! 

Just how, or whether, this process 
is related to daylight seeing, over 
which the cones preside, is some- 
thing we know little about. Au- 
thorities seem to agree that the 
process is similar, though not iden- 
tical, The main differences seem to 
reside in our faculty for seeing 
colors. It is known that the cones, 
like the rods, contain pigments sensi- 
tive to light, and that they bleach 
under light. 


Visual Purple 


Visual purple is a true miracle- 
child of the animal world. Fresh- 
water fishes have a different kind of 
purple, and it is believed that some 
marine fishes go up-river to spawn 
in fresh water because they have a 
trace of this fresh-water purple in 
their eyes. The ancients knew 
nothing of visual purple, but they 


knew how to cure night blindness. 
Chinese, Egyptians, Greeks and Ro- 
mans all ate liver for this purpose, 
and got prompt relief. The great 
physician Hippocrates recommended 
the raw liver of an ox, garnished 
with honey, 


Vitamin A Deficiency 


Night blindness is usually a symp- 
tom of vitamin A deficiency—though 
there is a form of this blindness 
which is a degenerative disease of 
the eye and has nothing, to do with 
vitamins, Vitamin A deficiency can 
produce damaging and even disas- 
trous effects on the eyes if not cor- 
rected. In the earlier stages, vitamin 
A is declared to be a sure cure. 

Children, and especially those 
raised on a poor diet, are among the 
most numerous victims of vitamin A 


deficiency. Among grown-ups the 
condition has become important be- 
cause the night-blind auto driver is 
a deadly hazard. Anyone who has 
trouble seeing in the dark had better 
get his eyes tested and set about 
stocking up his body on vitamin A. 
One doesn’t need to eat raw ox 
livers. The vitamin can be bought 
at drugstores. 





“MISGUIDED MISSILES" 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE Com- 
panies’ twenty-first annual compila- 
tion of automobile accident statistics 
shows that motorists have not yet 
learned to control the machines they 
drive. Titled “Misguided Missiles,” 
the booklet points out that although 
traffic deaths declined last year to 
35,500 compared with 38,500 in 
1953 and injuries were lower at 1,- 
960,000 than in the previous year 


when they numbered 2,140,000, still 





LOW COST SALVAGE 
SERVICE 


Get our estimate before you settle. 
No damage is hopeless. 
ALL CLOTHING TAPESTRIES 
RUGS, CARPETS FURNITURE FABRICS 
LINENS CERAMICS 
LACES IVORIES 
REWOVEN, RESTORED, REPAIRED 
Recommended by Nat'l Museums, Press Fire 
Cos., and Adjusters everywhere. 
LA MERS STUDIO 
142 East 34th St., New York City 





carelessness, inaccuracy and lack of 
control were all too common. Ex- 
ceeding the speed limit was again 
the most costly mistake causing over 
45% of the fatalities and over 43% 
of the injuries. More than 20% of 
the drivers in fatal accidents were 
from 18 to 24 years of age while 
17% of the drivers in non-fatal ac- 
cidents were in that age bracket. 
Nearly 97% of the drivers in fatal 
accidents had been driving for one 
year or more and 91% of them were 
men. More than 95% of the vehicles 
involved in fatal accidents were ap- 
parently in good condition and 84% 
of the accidents took place during 
clear weather. 


SAFETY AWARD 


THE TOP AWARD of the 1954 na- 
tionwide traffic engineering competi- 
tion sponsored by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies was 
presented to F. Bruce Crandall, 
traffic engineer in the Oregon state 
highway department. Mr. Crandall’s 
prize-winning plan for channeling 
trafic through an irregular four- 
street intersection in Oregon City 
is credited with cutting accidents at 
the corner by 47% during the seven- 
teen months after it was put into 
effect, as compared with a similar 
period earlier. His solution was the 
construction, at a cost of only $175, 
of a low dividing island on one of 
the streets approaching the intersec- 
tion. The island forces motorists to 
follow a course which gives them 
better visibility of all traffic at the 
intersection and prohibits “short- 
cutting” lefthand turns that formerly 
obstructed traffic going in the op- 
posite direction. 
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monthly fire 
losses 


STIMATED FIRE LOSSES in the 
United States during March 
amounted to $88,197,000, according 
to the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. This is an increase of 
4% over losses of $84,821,000 re- 
ported for March, 1954, and an 
increase of 3.7% over, losses of $85,- 
046,000 for February, 1955. 
These estimated insured losses in- 
clude an allowance for uninsured 
and unreported losses. 


September .. 
October .... 
November .. 


December ... 


January .... 


February ... 
March 





Totals .... $920,806,000 


Losses by Years 
1945 $455,329,000 4 $667,536,000 
561,487,000 688, 460,000 
692,635,000 9st 731 405 000 


1948 711,114,000 1952 784,953,000 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


1954 
2,900 
2,440 


February 





Two months ... 


5,340 
2,530 
2,590 
2,960 
2, 


820 

3,090 

3,370 

September 3,250 3,020 
October 3,500 
November 3,280 3,350 
December 3,730 


36,300 
Estimated by the National Safety Council. 


accidental 
deaths 


Two Months 

1955 1334 Change 
ALL TYPES*.. 13,900 % 
Motor Vehicle.. 5,170 * 340 


Other Public ... La 


2:200 +5% 


* The total for all types tind not equal the sum 
of the four succeeding totals because deaths from 
occupational- motor-vehicle accidents are included 


in the statistics compiled under both headings, 
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loss prevention! 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS . . .c subscription to SAFETY MAIN- 


TENANCE & PRODUCTION is a 
monthly reminder of your constant 
interest . . . a source of tested safety 
methods and procedures which will 


speed production and cut costs. 


FOR YOURSELF . . SM&P is a channel of proven aids to 


loss prevention . . . a means of estab- 
lishing sound safety programs in 
plants where you have a stake. Your 
own imprint and safety message can 
reach your clients each month. 


Write for special discount rates. 
Single subscriptions: 


$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE & PRODUCTION 


AMERICA'S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 


éh rar 


_ 





P 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, NN. ¥. 
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Schematic arrangement of C-O-Two Pre-Detector System, here being activated by 
cigarette smoke, has three principal units: pre-detector head (A), space indicating 
cabinet (C), and fire indicating cabinet (D). Electrical conduit (B) and alarm bell 


{E) virtually complete assembly. Space indicating cabinet shows location of fire in 
building, while fire indicator gives visual alarms. 














Pre-detector 


A REVOLUTIONARY MEANS of de- 
tecting fire in the earliest stage, 
without dependence on visible smoke 
or heat for actuation, has been de- 
veloped by Pyrene—C-O-Two. The 
radio-active, automatic C-O-Two 
Pre-Detector System gives visual 
and audible alarms within seconds 
after the ignition of various type 
fires. 

With pre-detector heads, contain- 
ing the radio-active element, spaced 
on centers up to sixty feet apart or 
up to thirty feet from side walls, the 
system can quickly detect the small- 
est smoldering fire and indicate the 
location where it occurs. It can-also 
alert the public fire department and 
perform any number of functions to 
keep fire damage at a minimum. 


Pilot installations have been made 
in a television station, a railroad sig- 
nal tower, an electric power plant, 
network analyzer room, two air line 
flight training equipment rooms and 
the offices of an insurance company. 
The system has virtually universal 
application for indoor locations. 
Among some of the specialized uses 
indicated are the safeguarding from 
fire of properties such as merchan- 
dise warehouses, for storage vaults, 
all kinds of electrical equipment, air 
conditioning equipment, aircraft 
hangars, racing stables, art galleries, 
museums, libraries and private resi- 
dences. 


The heart of the system is an over- 
head detection device electrically 
connected to a fire indicating cabinet. 
The concept of this pre-detector head 
is based on earlier European research 
on the ionization chamber principle 
of fire detection. Each head contains 
a highly sensitive gas discharge (cold 
cathode) tube, plus two independent 
chambers, one of which is exposed 
to the atmosphere and the other vir- 

(Continued on page 75) 
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SEND THIS PERSONAL SAFETY MESSAGE 


TO EVERY ONE OF YOUR EMPLOYEES! 


Safety is made attractive... vivid...colorful... 
each worker clearly sees how safety benefits him. 
You get enthusiastic safety cooperation instead of 
folerance...from every employee ...every month. 





t 


Full of color, pictures, humor and snap, it makes 
safety interesting dnd down-to-earth. 12 times 
a year it covers every accident hazard. Nation- 
wide, leading industrial firms state it’s the only 
safety paper their employees will read . .. and 
take home to their families. 
It gives you the advantages of personal con- 
‘at tact, saving time and money. When it prevents 
Imp one Lost Time accident, it has more than paid 
Here: its cost for the year. Try it...it works! 


makes YOUR SAFETY NEWS your own 
publication . . . a good-will ambassador 
.-. another force for better industrial 
relations. 


Every employee feels bucked-up 
by a note from the boss. If you de- 


sire, your facsimile signature can 
be printed here. 


NOTE: 

Your Safety News is designed to promote 
better employer-employee relations. Every 
item is carefully weighed from this viewpoint. 
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INSIDE PAGES 
(pages 2 and 3) 


IN YOUR EMPLOYEE’S INTEREST 


Your employee’s self interest in his own safety is always emphasized. 
Even household hazards are covered to keep him safety-conscious every 
minute, not only in the plant, but at home and on the way to work. 


CHOCK-FULL .OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Artwork is carefully chosen to lodge home each point. The cartoon style 
makes YOUR SAFETY NEWS as familiar and as welcome as the Sunday 
supplement. 


THE “FOLKSY” APPROACH 


Keeping the contents folksy, adding the grace note of humor, delivers 
your safety message with a nudge instead of a bludgeon. Your monthly 
chat gets enthusiasm instead of tolerance. 


VIVID COLOR 


Generous use of color gives sparkle, adds to the attention-riveting quali- 
ties of YOUR SAFETY NEWS. Each issue is as lively as any news-stand 
favorite. 
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HOW TO ORDER 


YOUR SAFETY NEWS may be ordered with either the Standard imprint 
or with your Own Special Imprint. The Standard Imprint reads PLEASE 
COOPERATE FOR THE SAFETY AND HEALTH OF ALL... signed... 
A SAFE WORKER. 

You can personalize YOUR SAFETY NEWS with the name of your firm 
and the name or facsimile signature of a company representative as 
illustrated. Give full instructions for your Special Imprint on the order 
blank below. ‘ 

Item (1) FIRM NAME. Please show the name of your firm exactly as 
it is to appear. ‘_*, 

Item (2) INDIVIDUAL NAME OR SIGNATURE, if desired, On @ sheet 
of white paper, please show, in black ink, the individual name or 

signature, if desired, which is to appear each 
month on the first page of YOUR SAFETY NEWS. 
NOTE: Although a personal signature is effective, 
some firms substitute: SAFETY DEPARTMENT, YOUR 
SAFETY COMMITTEE, A SAFE WORKER, etc. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc. - 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Until further advised, please publish for us each month... _. 


copies of YOUR SAFETY NEWS at ........_._.¢ each. 
(C0 Special Imprint (CD Standard Imprint 


item (1) — Our Special Imprint should appear as follows: 





item (2) — (if desired) - Please imprint the name or signature 
shown on the attached sheet of white 
paper, or the following: 


INVOICE TO: 


Nome. 











City. 








) PRICES 


Your Special Standard 


Per Month Imprint 
6,001 copies and over... 2¥%4¢ each 
3,001 to 6,000 copies... «=§ 3¢ each 
1,001 to 3,000 copies.__.. 3%¢ each 

501 to 1,000 copies. 4\2¢ each 


Imprint 
2¢ each 
2%¢ each 
3¢ each 
4¢each 


*52¢ each plus $3.00 per month for Special Imprint 


Your Special Standard 
Per Month Imprint Imprint 
200 to 500 copies._..... S¥ageach 4¥4¢ each 
100 to 199 copies._....._. 6%a¢ each 5¢ each 
25 to 99 copies__.__. * S¥%¢ eoch 


F.0.B. New York, N. Y. 
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tually sealed from the atmosphere. 
A minute source of radio-active ma- 
terial is mounted in each of these 
chambers, and the radiation ionizes 
the air in the respective chambers, 
causing it to become electrically con- 
ductive. 

Each chamber is adjusted to give 
equal voltage when combustion gases 
or smoke are non-existent. Also, 
each chamber will continue to do so 
for an exceedingly long time, since 
the half-life of the radio-active ma- 
terial is approximately sixteen hun- 
dred years. However, when com- 
bustion gases or smoke are present 
the balanced condition no longer ex- 
ists. The chamber exposed to the 
atmosphere rapidly changes its con- 
dition, causing the tube to become 
electrically conductive, which in turn 
operates a relay in a space indicating 
cabinet, if used, or the fire indicating 
cabinet. 

The pre-detector head is designed 
to be attached to a standard four- 
inch round electrical conduit box 
and each one can be adjusted to its 
own sensitivity without affecting the 
others in the circuit. As many pre- 
detector heads as necessary can be 
connected together in a single two- 
wire circuit to the fire indicating 
cabinet. 

With a single circuit, the pre-de- 
tector heads are connected directly to 
the fire indicating cabinet. When 
combustion gases or smoke are pres- 
ent, relays in the fire indicating cab- 
inet function to sound alarms, close 
fire doors, activate fire extinguishing 
systems, or perform other fire pro- 
tection functions. 

Where it is desirable to know the 
location of the fire, a space indicat- 
ing cabinet can be connected through 
separate circuits, each circuit con- 
taining the necessary number of 
heads to cover specified locations. 
Up to four separate circuits can be 
connected to one space indicating 
cabinet and four of these can be con- 
nected to the fire indicating cabinet, 
making a total of sixteen separate 
circuits or spaces being handled by 
one system. The space indicating 
cabinet shows visually by number 
the area affected and it contains re- 
lay contacts which will shut down 
ventilation, activate a fire extinguish- 
ing system, or perform other func- 
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tions in the affected space. 

The C-O-Two Pre-Detector Sys- 
tem has been approved by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Its 
big advantage is the fact that invisi- 
ble combustion gases as well as 
smoke from fire, either of a slow 
smoldering nature or a fast free- 
burning nature, will sound an alarm. 
Furthermore, dust and soot cause 
only negligible changes in sensitiv- 
ity ; and low temperature or humidity 
have no adverse effects on its opera- 
tion. 





PROTECTION BOOKLET 


“PROTECTING LIFE, Property and 
Profits,” an illustrated thirty-six- 
page booklet for those interested in 
protection against fire, burglary and 
other hazards, has been published by 
American District Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

The multicolored, pocket-size 
booklet graphically describes the 
many ADT Central Station Electric 
Protection Services supplied to more 
than fifty-two thousand subscribers 
in approximately six hundred fifty 
municipalities throughout the United 


States. Courtesy copies are avail- 
able. 


FIRE PREVENTION AWARDS 


THE KALAMAZOO (Mich.) Ga- 
zette; The Illinois Valley News, 
Cave Junction, Ore.; Radio Station 
KANS, Wichita, Kans., and TV 
Station WBZ-TV, Boston, Mass., 
have won the Gold Medal Awards 
of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters for outstanding public 
service during 1954. 

Providence, Rhode Island has 
won the grand award in the 1954 
Inter-Chamber National Fire Waste 
Contest sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 
Participants in the annual contest 
are adjudged upon fire loss records, 
quality of fire fighting facilities and 
community educational programs. 
Winners in the six population classes 
were: Cincinnati, Ohio (over 500,- 
000); Dayton, Ohio (250,000 to 
500,000) ; Allentown, Pa. (100,000 
to 250,000); Schenectady, N. Y. 
(50,000 to 100,000) ; Walla Walla, 
Wash. (20,000 to 50,000) and Port 
Angeles, Wash. (under 20,000). 


FIRE INSPECTIONS 


UNIFORMED FIREMEN last year 
inspected three million homes in over 
six hundred cities and towns in the 
United States, Jay W. Stevens, as- 
sistant San Francisco manager of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers told a Fire Department In- 
structors conference in Memphis. 
This is by far the greatest number 
of home inspections in any year since 
the program was launched five years 
ago by the International Association 
of Fire Chiefs. Practically every 
large city in this country, in addition 
to a good number in Canada, have 
started this program. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


‘THE ALL-MANUFACTURING injury- 
frequency rate continued its down- 
ward trend to reach an all-time low 
of 10.7 disabling injuries per million 
employee-hours worked in the fourth 
quarter of 1954, according to pre- 
liminary reports compiled by the 
U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Injury rates 
throughout 1954 were below those 
for the corresponding periods of 
1953. On the basis of these pre- 
liminary figures it is anticipated that 
the average injury-frequency rate 
for the entire year will be 11.5, 
which would be 14% below the 1953 
rate and the lowest annual rate on 
record. The fourth quarter 1954 
rate was 9% below the preceding 
quarter and 11% below the corre- 
sponding average for the fourth 
quarter of 1953. The decrease be- 
tween the third and fourth quarters, 
however, was slightly less than 
usually occurs ; for the past 11 years 
decreases between the two quarters 
have averaged 10%. 

Since employee accident preven- 
tion was first undertaken on an 
organized basis in the United States, 
many satisfying results have been 
obtained, Thomas J. Berk, safety 
consultant of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, reported to the 
spring conference of the American 
Management Association. Between 
1935-39 and 1953 the frequency rate 
of disabling injuries per million man 
hours of exposure has been reduced 
more than 40% and the frequency 
rate based on days lost per one thou- 
sand man hours reduced nearly 50%. 


—- 
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NEW A & H ASSOCIATION 


A NEW ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
association which would assume 
some of the duties of existing organi- 
zations in addition to performing 
services not now provided has been 
proposed by the Joint Committee of 
Health Insurance. Under the pro- 
posed plan all companies writing 
accident and health coverages would 
be solicited for membership. If a 
majority of their members indicated 
a desire to affiliate with the new 
organization, the Bureau of Accident 
and Health Underwriters and the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference would be dissolved. The 
proposed organization would estab- 
lish standards of ethical conduct to 
which all companies desiring mem- 
bership would be required to pledge 
themselves. It would act as a forum 
for establishing an industry position 
and is intended to reduce duplication 
of effort and confusion in the acci- 
dent and health field. The proposal 
suggests offices located in Chicago, 
New York and Washington with the 
public relations function of the 
organization, which would be one of 
its main responsibilities, executed 
under the direction of the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 


ADDITIONAL COMPLAINTS 


THE FEDERAL TRADE Commission 
has issued complaints against five 
more companies in its continuing 
investigation of accident and health 
advertising, bringing the total of 
such complaints to twenty-eight. 
The companies, against which false 
and misleading advertising is charged 
are: Beneficial Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, Los Angeles; Edu- 
cators Mutual Insurance Company, 


Lancaster, Pa.; Federal Life and 
Casualty Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan; Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity Company, San Francisco and 
Casualty Company, Detroit. 


The Joint Committee on Health 
Insurance stressed that the com- 
plaints are not a definite finding that 
the advertising actually violates the 
provisions of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. It notes that they 
are based on advertising used before 
the industry’s advertising codes were 
developed. 

James F, Crafts, president of 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group, 
issued the following statement in 
connection with the F.T.C. complaint 
with respect to the accident and 
health advertising material of one 
of the Group’s subsidiary companies : 
“For over a year the Commission 
has been conducting an industry- 
wide investigation of the accident and 
health insurance business. We co- 
operated with them some months 
ago by supplying them with copies 
of our policies and advertising ma- 
terial. We were assured that if they 
had any reason to question the data 
we had given them, we would be 
permitted to discuss the matter with 
them. We were therefore surprised 
that the Commission had taken ac- 
tion without affording us an oppor- 
tunity to review their criticisms. 


“The complaint contains some ob- 
jections to our advertising material 
which we believe to be of a technical 
nature. In addition, the material 
upon which the complaint is based 
is no longer in use and the Commis- 
sion was advised of this fact. 

“All accident and health policies 
issued by our companies have been 
approved by the California Insurance 
Department and by the insurance 
officials of every other state in which 
we do business. Of our annual writ- 


ings, less than 1% is in the accident 
and health field. We do not advertise 
by direct mail, or through the radio 
or television. All our business is 
transacted through licensed agents 
and brokers.” 


DR. SALK HONORED 


Dr, JONAS E. SALK, discoverer of 
the successful vaccine for polio, has 
been selected as the recipient of the 
Criss award of $10,000 and a gold 
medal for his outstanding contribu- 
tion to health and safety. The honor 
established by V. J. Skutt, president 
of the Mutual Benefit Health and 
Accident Association, Omaha, was 
bestowed by a fourteen-man board 
of judges headed by Dr. Charles 
W. Mayo, of the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minnesota. “The accom- 
plishment of Dr. Salk may well be 
the greatest contribution to medicine 
in our generation,” said Dr. Mayo. 
There were more than four hundred 
nominees for the award. 

Members of the Mutual of Omaha 
Criss Award Board of Judges, in 
addition to Dr. Mayo, are: Ned 
Dearborn, president, National Safety 
Council; Lt. Gen. (Retired) James 
H. Doolittle, vice-president, Shell 
Oil Company ; Irene Dunne, actress ; 
Henry Ford, II, president, Ford 
Motor Company; Dr. Elmer Hess, 
president-elect of the American 
Medical Association; Duke P. Ka- 
hanamoku, High Sheriff of Hono- 
lulu; William L. Laurence, science 
writer, New York Times; Harold 
Lloyd, actor; Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and 
Welfare for Canada; Don McNeill, 
radio personality ; Dr. Thomas Par- 
ran, University of Pittsburgh; Dr. 
Leonard A. Scheele, surgeon gen- 
eral, United States Public Health 
Service ; and DeWitt Wallace, editor 
of Reader’s Digest. 





YOU DON’T LOSE YOUR GRIP! 


WE HOLD OUR AGENTS... 


The Northern is an Agency Company—first, last and always. Our Agents 
will always be our most important consideration. For intelligent, down- 
to-earth planning and cooperation that pays off—remember—you're 
never overlooked when you represent the Northern! 


The NORTHERN ASSURANCE has provided 


reliable insurance protection for over 119 years. 
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‘“Unforeseen events . .. need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Did you ever hire a lemon? 


People aren’t lemons... when you hire them. But things can change. 
Circumstances often put pressure on a man. He can go sour... and, 
employee dishonesty can squeeze you right out of business. 
Protect your business before trouble comes. It’s easier to be safe than sorry. 
Call your Maryland agent or broker today. Cover every employee fully, 


with a blanket Maryland Fidelity Bond. 
It’s an investment in guaranteed honesty ... your best policy. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Fire and Marine Insurance, for business, industry and the home 


Another striking advertisement designed to help Maryland agents and brokers 
sell more Maryland Fidelity Bonds. 
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take business away from one an- 
other in order to show substantial 
increases, and it certainly means that 
the income of the agent will be re- 
duced unless he is alert and ener- 
getic in his solicitation and regains 
the initiative in selling. 

The automobile insurance busi- 
ness is as important to the property 
and casualty business as the auto- 
mobile manufacturing business is to 
the economy of this nation. Inci- 
dentally, it is reported that one busi- 
ness out of every six in the United 
States is automotive. It would be 





adequate 


protection 


The Highland broadsword, some- 
times mistakenly called a Claymore, is 
straight with o broad, flat, 

single or double edged cutting blade 
and a distinctive basket hilt. 


unthinkable to let our vast auto- 
mobile manufacturing industry fall 
into the hands of foreign car manu- 
facturers, even if they were equipped 
to fill the automotive needs of this 
country. 

And it is equally unthinkable that 
we in the property and casualty 
business would let our vast auto- 
mobile physical damage and liability 
insurance business fall into the 
hands of those who do not merchan- 
dise their product through the 
American agency system. Neverthe- 
less, let no one doubt that we have a 
fight on our hands. 

We are faced with some perplex- 


The 17th Century Highlander 
with pistols and dirk on his belt, 
a round target on his back, 

in one hand a sword and a 
musket in the other, was perhaps 
the best armed soldier of his day. 
Changing conditions, however, 
outmoded his weapons and 
today they would offer little 
protection. Insurance, too, 
becomes obsolete if it is not 
adjusted to current conditions. 
Caledonian takes pride in the 
century and a half of up-to-the- 
minute protection its agents 
have given policyholders. 


ing problems, but they will be solved. 
They are being solved by the co- 
operative efforts of the three great 
segments of our business: the com- 
panies, the rating organizations, and 
the American agency system. 

I have previously mentioned the 
consultations and conferences which 
have taken place between producer 
organizations, the rating organiza- 
tions, and the companies, and all 
three must constantly keep in mind 
that they have many problems in 
common. Let both the companies 
and the producers strive towards a 
solution of our problems, and not 
add to those problems by impugning 
the motives of each other. 

Then, as these studies develop 
practical weapons against deleteri- 
ous forms of competition in our 
business, even though an entirely 
new method of merchandising auto- 
mobile insurance be part of the 
solution, we can all work together 
in furtherance of the plan in full 
confidence. 

Let us keep in mind that most of 
the things which are good for the 
insurance agent are also good for 
the companies. Let me _ observe 
further that huge sums of money 
have been entrusted to insurance 
companies by the public, and we 
have an inherent obligation to that 
public. The first concern of an in- 
surance company is to remain sol- 
vent. I believe no one can deny that 
what is bad for the insurance busi- 
ness is also bad for America. 

One of the several reasons the 
specialty companies or direct writers 
have been.so successful is their ag- 
gressive selling methods. Agents 
will have to establish a much closer 
contact with their assureds than 
many have in the past, and not take 
renewals for granted. There are 
those who contend that when the 
stock company agent solicits auto- 
mobile business as aggressively and 
to the same extent as specialty com- 
pany salesmen have been doing, 
matching those salesmen call for call, 
in the evening as well as during the 
day, he can convince the public of 
the value of his service and will get 
and retain a substantial amount of 
automobile business. 

The stock company local agent 
actually has an initial advantage be- 
cause he is presently providing many 
other types of coverage for his cus- 
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tomers, already is in close contact 
with them, and has a complete 
knowledge of all types of insurance, 
enabling him to render better and 
more complete service. He has never 
separated sales and service as have 
the direct writers and over-the- 
counter companies. The insurance 
agents of this country, it seems to 
me, should get across to the insuring 
public the simple message that under 
the American agency system, the in- 
sured reports his losses to the man 
who sold him the insurance, 


Interested Agents 


[ do not mean to imply that the 
direct writers do not handle their 
claims promptly or fairly. What | 
mean is that agents take a personal 
and all-embracing interest in pro- 
viding more complete service to the 
policyholder. The agent who sells 
himself and establishes a reputation 
for interest in the insurance affairs 
of his customers is a poor prospect 
for specialty company attack. This 
problem is one that each agent must 
work out for himself. The com- 
panies can and will give all aid and 
assistance possible, but there is little 
or no doubt that the agent himself 
will have to tackle the problem of 
specialty company competition by in- 
tense and aggressive salesmanship. 

A few months ago I noted at an 
insurance day forum that, “It has 
been frequently indicated that one 
reason for the recent decline in the 
sales of automobiles is that the auto- 
mobile salesman or dealer became 
so accustomed to operating in a sel- 
ler’s market that he has been unwill- 
ing to face the hard facts and return 
to.the selling methods he employed 
before the war. I know this to be 
true. At least it is so in my locality. 
I have two automobiles—one a 1949 
Chevrolet, driven about 50,000 miles, 
and the other a 1951 Cadillac. At no 
time since I purchased either car has 
any automobile salesman attempted 
to interest me in turning in one of 
these cars on the purchase of a new 
one. As a matter of fact, I intend 
to replace my Chevrolet, but it now 
appears that I shall have to look up 
a salesman if I want to do business 
with one. 

“Mine is not an isolated case. I 
thought it might be, so I made in- 
quiry of about a dozen officers of my 
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AGENTS 

PUBLIC 
SERVANTS? 





One of a series 
to help agents combat 
direct writers 


YES—BUT NOT IN THE 
SERVILE SENSE OF BEING 
SLAVES OR BONDSMEN. 


Rather we believe in the broader inter- 
pretation of being those devoted to the 
service of others. Such service encom- 
passes a wide variety of experience and 
technical knowledge. Without your ex- 
pert advice, Mr. Agent, the insuring 
public would have only a superficial 
knowledge of what forms of protection 
are available; they would be unaware of 
changes in coverage which could vitally 
affect their homes or their businesses; 
and they could not possibly know which 
policies they required to give them ade- 
quate protection. 

In fact, agents should be proud to be 
known as public servants since they fill 
an honored place in the American eco- 
nomic system. 


New HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GRANITE STATE 


FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








company, and found that all but one 
had had exactly the same experience. 
No salesman has solicited them even 
by telephone. The one exception 
was where an ambitious young son 
thought his father was not keeping 
up with the Joneses and suggested 
to a salesman handling a make of car 
he admired that he might make a 
sale if he contacted his dad.” 
Several months have passed since 
I made these comments and [ still 
have the two cars referred to, and 


I have not as yet had an automobile 
salesman approach me. 

I wonder sometimes if some of 
our agents and brokers have not 
fallen into this same habit. Having 
enjoyed steady increases in commis- 
sion income in the last several years 
because of steady and substantial 
rate increases, higher valued auto- 
mobiles, and financial responsibility 
laws, perhaps they have forgotten 
that before the war they made many 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Auto Insurance—Continued 


calls and really made an effort to 
sell automobile insurance. Most 
salesmen for the specialty companies 
started after the war, had to learn 
how to sell automobile insurance, 
and are still selling. We are defi- 
nitely on the defensive just to pro- 
tect the business we now have. 

In addition to the suggestion | 
have already made that the pro- 


ducer spend more time and effort in 
contacting and servicing his auto- 
mobile customers, I would like to 
recommend that the producer take 
a more active and more publicized 
role in the numerous campaigns be- 
ing conducted in the accident 
prevention field. The agency com- 
panies are very active and liberal in 
their support of the National Safety 
Council. The Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies is do- 
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ing an excellent job. Many individ- 
ual companies are doing considerable 
accident prevention work among 
commercial car operators. 

Everyone is aware of the terrific 
toll taken by automobile accidents. 
While there has been some decrease 
in the number of fatalities, which 
last year totaled 38,300, with well 
over 1,350,000 injured, there is still 
room for much more improvement. 
I can think of no one better qualified 
to help in the work of the state and 
local safety councils than the auto- 
mobile insurance producer. I have 
taken a very active interest in the 
work of the safety councils in tay 
state of New Jersey, and have seen 
a great improvement in conditions in 
the areas where the councils have 
been most aggressive. 

There is need, in my opinion, for 
more uniformity in traffic rules and 
regulations, and there is a movement 
at the present time in that direction. 
I do not believe, however, that the 
solution to the problem is one of in- 
creasing the number of traffic laws, 
but rather one of stricter enforce- 
ment of the present laws. Compul- 
sory automobile insurance, unsatis- 
fied judgment funds, and many 
other proposed devices will not re- 
duce the number of accidents caused 
by careless and irresponsible motor- 
ists, but strict enforcement of the 
traffic laws, with strong court action 
and severe penalties for violations, 
will help immeasurably. We have 
only to refer to our daily newspapers 
to prove that many of those involved 
in spectacular automobile accidents 
have a long history of violations, 
with only light penalties meted out 
for those violations. 

In New Jersey, the motor vehicle 
department developed a point sys- 
tem, imposing no fines but invok- 
ing the driver’s license revocation 
penalty for operators of automobiles 
who amass twelve or more demerits 
over a three-year period. The scale 
of demerits ranges from three points 
to twelve points for one violation. 
Some of the demerits are: 


Exceeding the speed limit 4 points 
Reckless driving  aaaas 
Leaving the scene of an 
accident ay 
Involvement in fatal acci- 
dents if held respon- 
sible for the accident.. 12 “ 
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Driving or permitting an- 
other to drive while 
under the influence of 


alcohol or drugs 12 points 


The point system has been in 
effect since July, 1952, operating 
principally on the records of driver 
violations in the municipal courts. 
When an operator accumulates 
twelve or more points within a 
three-year period, he is summoned 
before the division of motor vehicles 
to show cause why his operating 
privilege should not be revoked on 
the basis of his violation record. 
This in no way affects the penalties 
invoked by the municipal courts. 
The period of the license revocation 
is based not only on the violation 
record but on the seriousness of the 
violations. The period of revocation 
usually runs from a few weeks to a 
year. Those with unusually un- 
favorable records of violation are 
ruled off the road indefinitely, and 
are not eligible for reinstatement. 

The law provides that at the end 
of his revocation period, the driver 
be issued a red-colored validated 
license for a period of three years. 
The holder of a red license loses 
none of his driving privileges and 
is in the future again subject to the 
point system the same as other 
drivers. However, it is an effective 
restraint on traffic law violations, 
as naturally the driver does not like 
having to display to an enforcement 
officer the red-colored license. 


An Effective Plan 


The effectiveness of this plan is 
indicated by the fact that 92% of 
the disciplined drivers have been in 
no further conflict with the au- 
thorities. In 1954 a total of 2,883 
licenses was suspended, represent- 
ing a 45% increase over 1953. Re- 


peaters were found in all age 
groups, although the greatest num- 
ber, 60%, were under thirty years 
of age. Nearly two-thirds of the re- 
peaters were married and had de- 
pendents. One-third of those dis- 
ciplined reported less than five years 
of driving experience, while fourteen 
seventeen-year-olds accumulated 
their twelve or more points in less 
than a year of driving. 

Weekly publication in the daily 
newspapers of the point system rev- 
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ocation list, showing the violations 
of the individual, has greatly aided 
in the enforcement of revocation 
penalties. The offender dislikes to 
see his name published with his 
record of violations, but what is 
more important, the public becomes 
more conscious of the seriousness 
and effectiveness of the point sys- 
tem. In its eighteen months of 
operation, the point system has 
changed the attitude of New Jersey 
drivers toward violations. Where 


they formerly thought of violations 
in terms of penalties payable in dol- 
lars, they now think in terms of 
points and license revocation as well 
as dollars. Police departments, too, 
have given fine cooperation in han- 
dling this program. 

The point system operates on the 
theory that the work of the police 
and the courts will be enough to 
deter all but the most serious, or 
habitual, violators. Therefore, the 
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license authority takes extended 
action, through the point system, 
mainly to protect the public from 
those who continue to disregard 
traffic rules in spite of enforcement 
penalties for such misconduct. 

If other states would adopt this 
same point system, | feel confident 
that it definite 
effect in reducing the number of acci 
dents. At 


would have a very 
would eliminate 
from the roads the irresponsible 


least it 


motorists or habitual violators. It 
would also eliminate much of the 
undesirable automobile insurance 
directed to our companies, particu- 
larly through the assigned risk plans, 

The young driver continues to be 
a problem. I believe that the school 
driver-training program should be 
stepped up and adopted wherever 
possible. While the value of high 
school driver training courses has 
not been conclusively demonstrated, 
we are hopeful that it will improve 
the driving record of operators un- 
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der twenty-five years of age as a 
group. Steps are being taken to 
give credit in the rate to those having 
successfully passed their driver 
training course. 

The agitation for compulsory 
automobile liability insurance con- 
tinues, and this year numerous bills 
were introduced into the several 
state legislatures. The reader is 
familiar, I am sure, with the objec- 
tions to this type of bill. Much has 
been said and written on this sub- 
ject, so I will not dwell upon it 
except to say that we are opposing 
it where it is introduced. The un- 
satisfied judgment fund is a new 
creation advanced as a substitute in 
many cases for compulsory insur- 
ance. An unsatisfied judgment fund 
was established in my home state, 
while it did not become operative 
until April 1 of this year, moves have 
been made to amend the law before 
there was an opportunity to know 
how effectively it would function. 

While the unsatisfied judgment 
fund is controlled by the state of 
New Jersey, its operations are con- 
ducted by a board appointed from 
the insurance industry. All claims 
against the fund will be assigned to 
the insurance companies operating 
in the state, for investigation and 
legal defense if the case results in 
litigation. It remains to be seen how 
effective the plan will be, but it 
should be fairly tested, and amended 
only to provide improvements such 
as impoundment of the vehicle in- 
volved if the owner is not financi- 
ally responsible. 

Agents could be helpful in recom- 
mending these ideas in other states. 

The companies have developed an 
additional extended medical pay- 
ments coverage to assist in a degree 
in the solution of the problem of the 
uninsured motorist. Automobile in- 
surance policies will continue to be 
broadened. The classification plan 
for private passenger cars is being 
further refined, and there will be 
more refinements and revisions in 
the future as practical experience 
develops—as an example, the recent 
credit for female drivers under age 
twenty-five. The meeting together 
of company men and agents for an 
open discussion of common prob- 
lems is an important part in the un- 
derstanding of those problems and 
in their solution, 
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OPERATION 
"FLYING BELLES” 


SANTA ANA GIRLS TRAVEL 
900 MILES TO HELP OPEN 
STATE FARM’S NEWEST OFFICE 
RIGHT IN THEIR OWN HOME TOWN 


Months before State Farm Mutual opened its new- 
est regional office in Santa Ana, California, the 
Company recruited many local residents (like the 
young ladies in the picture) and flew them to its 
Western Regional Office at Berkeley for on-the-job 
training. 

For weeks, the Santa Ana folks—together with 
other State Farm people who volunteered to trans- 
fer to the new office—ran an actual “Santa Ana 
Office” on a separate floor of the Berkeley Office. 


Then, early in the morning on Wednesday, March 
9, they packed the contents of their desks into 
boxes; loaded their families into trains, cars, and 
planes; and started for Santa Ana. The following 
Monday, everyone simply reported in, unpacked 
his box into his desk, and the new office was “‘open 
for business”’ . . . serving State Farm’s 175,000 auto 
insurance policyholders in Southern California. 


Santa Ana is State Farm’s twelfth regional office 
to be opened in the Company’s current expansion 
program. (Four more are scheduled for completion 


within the next three years.) 


The story of this move helps illustrate how 
State Farm Mutual plans ahead to better 
serve its growing membership—now more 
than 3,400,000 policyholders. The enthusiastic 
co-operation and hard work of all the State 
Farm people involved helps explain something 
else. Why State Farm insures more cars than 
any other company in the world. 


STATE FARM 
This is another in a series of advertisements to acquaint you with 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, Home 
Office: Bloomington, IUinois. If you want to know more about any aspect 
of State Farm operations, simply write: “Director of Public Relations.” INSURANCE 
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‘ONE EXAMPLE 


OF HOW AMERICAN SURETY’S SERVICE SAVES AGENTS’ TIME — 
AND DEVELOPS NEW BUSINESS: 


How we helped our Agents benefit 


PROBLEM: 


How to be sure our agents get the best 
results with the new motor vehicle policy? 


SOLUTION: 


‘American Surety prepared a special 
time-saving chart that showed the 

rol telate [SMe] MmeMe] (elilt-memni-telitig-te) 
point-by-point comparison of 

role MelaleMal-symmaehd-1dele[-1e 


RESULT: 


Distributed to our agents, it 
helped them do a selling job as 
well as a telling job—enhancing 
their reputation with their clients. 
And, incidentally, it saved them 


valuable time for new business. ‘ 


If you'd like to know more about this kind of 
oko lTelereeyslelelaby teamwork—in.terms of your own . Tl F R | [ is I] 5 [| 54 FTY 
agency—contact our nearest branch office, or 
write our home office, Agency & Production ; * CASUALTY * INLAN manannesenane 


Department, 100 Broadway, New York 5 


4 
100 Broadway « New York 5,N. Y. 








EW INSURANCE AGENCIES seem 
to have a consistent local 
agency program. This condi- 

tion exists in our business because 
no one has a system of insurance 
merchandising, one that will give 
the agency a program for developing 
more business, better public relations 
and agency prestige. 

Before entering the business of 
insurance I was in sales and sales 
promotional work. This experience 
covered positions as department 
manager for a wholesale hardware 
firm, assistant sales manager for a 
radio firm, owner of a one-stop serv- 
ice station and an alumni secretary 
and student promotion salesman for 
my alma mater. On this last job I 
learned a lot about letter writing and 
direct mail. 


Consistent Advertising 


When I came into the business of 
insurance in 1938, I had some defi- 
nite ideas about agency advertising. 
I had many ideas and tried many. 
As I look back now I never had any 
idea what consistency in advertising 
meant to my business. I was con- 
sistent about newspaper advertising 
but wasted a lot of money on this 
and that. Finally I asked myself why 
advertise? Then I tried to answer 
this question and came up with the 
following. 

There should be about four rea- 
sons why I should advertise. 
1—To let my present insureds know 
that I am interested in them and it 
is my agency they should look to for 
insurance needs. 
2—To introduce my agency to new 
prospects in my area. Develop new 
insureds. 
3—To introduce the new forms of 
insurance as they come up. 
4—Seek and have better insureds. 

What should an agency use in 
advertising? The answer to this 
question depends on the size of its 
community and the facilities offered. 
In my case it is a small town of 2,960 
population with one weekly news- 
paper and a small town of about 800 
population eight miles away with a 
weekly newspaper. I use both of 
these. 

For a long time I ran ads of every 
description and size and finally I 
decided on two styles. In my town 
weekly I run a two by two ad using 
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the small town 


TOM BARTLETT 
Tom Bartlett Insurance Agency 
North Baltimore, Ohio 


a pertinent saying of some sort. In 
the other paper | run the same size 
ad with a joke. I took a good col- 
lection to each of my papers so they 
could run them each week without 
any bother. By doing this | was able 
to be consistent with my newspaper 
advertising. Eventually people will 
read these ads. 

At the time I made this decision 
I also made some plans for direct 
mail and goodwill items. I had 
learned in my position as alumni 
secretary that letters produced re- 
sults to our alumni, so I reasoned 
that direct mail would go well in the 
business of insurance. I tried it for 
an off and on plan until April 1953. 

I believed that direct mail adver- 
tising would help my agency reach 
the following objectives : 
1—Keep regular contacts with my 
present insureds. 
2— Develop new insureds. 
3—Convince insureds and prospects 
that my agency renders a complete 
insurance service. 
4—Tell about special coverages or 
new developments in the business of 
insurance. 
5—Call specific insurance to certain 
groups. 
6-——Lower my loss ratio, have only 
insureds that pay and cut down on 
insurance worry. In fact less trouble. 


Direct Mail 


In April 1953 I made a consistent 
start on direct mail. I read that an 
expert on direct mail stated that if 
you sent out a cordial letter each 
month to one thousand people, not 
mentioning your business at all, you 
would at the end of the year hear 
from so many, so many would have 
moved and so many died. 


agency 


On the strength of this idea | 
started with 312 selected names. At 
the end of March 1954 I had the 
following results : moved 7, deceased 
2, customers 7, duplicate names 5, 
removed as undesirable 19, making 
a total of 40 leaving 272. 1 obtained 
9 policies to the amount of $279.73 
premiums. 

rom the point of dollars and 
cents this was a failure. But for 
agency advertising and prospects it 
was desirable. I also got some un- 
solicited expirations which counted 
in 1954. 

What kind of a letter did I use? 
At first I wrote a cordial letter which 
was too long. After a few I decided 
on using gadgets in the letter. | 
mimeographed the letters except the 
first line and then the girl filled in 
the name and address and the first 
line in red. I signed each letter and 
mailed them first class. 


Good Will Items 


Enclosed in the envelope was the 
letter, a blotter and a return card. 
On the blotters I had a message of 
some sort leaving the prospect with 
the thought that this is a good agency 
for their insurance service. 

For good will items I use about 
everything a company will furnish 
free or at a small cost. Bridge score 
cards, inventory books, matches, 
pencils, inserts, calendars, blotters 
and any other items I think desirable. 
Good will advertising serves as a 
constant reminder to the person who 
gets any item that this agency is the 
place to go for insurance. 

I am confident a local agency ad- 
vertising program will increase sales, 
help to establish good public rela- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Small-Town Agency——Continued 


tions for the agency, mold local pub- 
lic opinion favorably toward the 
agency coverages. This advertising 
will build prestige and increase valu- 
able good will. Consistent advertis- 
ing, most of all, reminds people of 
the fact that you are in the business 
of insurance, that you sell insurance 
and furthermore you are anxious to 
serve them. People must be con- 
tinually reminded of your service. 


HURRICANE WARNING 


A BILL INTRODUCED in the House 
of Representatives would provide 
$5 million for a Federal emergency 
hurricane warning system. Its spon- 
sor, Representative Patterson of 
Connecticut, warns that the pattern 
of weather change seems to indicate 
that the northeastern section of the 
country will continue to be subject 
to such storms. 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE (1820-1910) was 
@ famous nurse and heroine of the Crimean 


War. She is regarded as the founder of modern 
methods of nursing. 














SHE WAS PUT IN CHARGE OF NURSES who 
sailed for Crimea in 1854 to care for the 
wounded. Nearly half of the wounded had died 
because of bad sanitary conditions. As a 
result of her efforts the death rate was cut to 
less than two in a hundred. 


32: FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
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SHE WAS THE DAUGHTER OF WEALTHY 
PARENTS. Though she studied languages, art, 
history and science, every day she spent hours 
caring for her large family of dolls. As she 
grew older she spent her time caring for poor 
sick people. 








EVERY NIGHT SHE MADE THE ROUNDS OF 
THE hospital, passing four miles, along beds 
carrying a lamp. The men called her “the lady 
with the lamp." Later her countrymen rewarded 
her with a $150,000 fund. She used the gift to 
found a Nightingale Home for Nurses in London. 


AGENTS ARE LEADERS . . . who join Hawkeye-Security and In- 
dustrial. Every service is provided to help them step up production ... 
providing service without red tape .. . prompt, equitable settlement of 
claims . . . and home office representatives always at their service. 


HAWKEYE = SECURITY 
INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 





The Senate is considering a full 
scale Federal investigation te find 
possible means of preventing hurri- 
cane damage. A preliminary one- 
year study is proposed to determine 
the value of the full study which 
would take two and one half to three 
years and cost nearly $3 million. 


HURRICANE ADJUSTMENTS 


THE COMPANIES ARE STUDYING 
methods to better even the fine rec- 
ord they made in settling last year’s 
hurricane losses, Donald B. Sher- 
wood, assistant general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, told the Eastern Agents 
Conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents recently. 
Company men are holding frequent 
meetings to study ways and means 
to improve catastrophe loss adjust- 
ment techniques, he reported. Mr. 
Sherwood also commented on the 
possibility that a new weather pat- 
tern is being formed under which 
the northern and especially the 
northeastern states are becoming 
more vulnerable to hurricane dam- 
age. He noted that Florida has been 
free from hurricanes since 1950 in 
sharp contrast to the three which 
hit the Eastern seaboard in rapid 
succession. 

The Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts, which criti- 
cized the handling of losses resulting 
from last year’s hurricanes, has 
offered a list of suggestions for 
future operations of a like nature. 
In a bulletin written by past presi- 
dent H. A. Reardon, the association 
proposes: (1) a uniform plan of 
adjustments for all stock and mutual 
agency companies; (2) assignment 
of losses to adjusters by territory ; 
(3) a short form uniform catas- 
trophe proof of loss and statement 
of loss; (4) education of producers 
as to their responsibilities; (5) a 
reserve pool of manpower for use in 
an emergency; (6) the writing of 
wave-wash coverage to avoid com- 
plications in settling losses; (7) a 
concentrated sustained program of 
advertising directed at the general 
public and telling what steps are 
being taken and (8) the avoidance 
of exceptions in the settlement of 
losses. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





BROADENED AUTO 
COVERAGE 


A COUNTRYWIDE BROADENING of 
the coverage afforded under the 
standard provisions of the auto- 
mobile policy has been announced 
by the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau and the National Au- 
tomobile Underwriters Association 
effective April 1. The new policy 
form was effective on that date in all 
rating jurisdictions except Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia. It is expected 
it will be approved in Virginia at a 
later date. The revision affects all 
standard provisions in automobile 
liability policies, including those pol- 
icies combining auto liability cover- 
age with other coverages. The 
broadened coverage also applies to 
outstanding policies as respects acci- 
dents occurring on or after April 1. 


Some of the more important 
changes of the N.B.C.U. and the 
M.I.R.B. are: (1) The bodily injury 
and property damage liability cover- 
age has been broadened to include 
the spouse of the named insured, if 
a resident of the same household, as 
an insured on the same basis as the 
named insured; (2) Coverage with 
respect to a newly acquired auto- 
mobile has been broadened so as to 
afford coverage on replacement auto- 
mobiles automatically; (3) Auto- 
matic liability coverage is afforded 
for all trailers designed for use with 
a private passenger automobile (if 
the insured desires medical payments 
coverage on a home trailer it must 
be purchased) ; (4) The basic and 
the extended medical payments 
coverages have been broadened to 
provide for dental services and pros- 
thetic devices; (5) The basic medi- 
cal payments insurance has also been 
broadened to provide for use and 
permission by the spouse of the 
named insured, if a resident of the 
same household; (6) Coverage is 
provided for residences or private 
garages, rented to or in charge of 
the insured, which are damaged or 
destroyed by a private passenger 
automobile. 

Changes made by the N.A.U.A. 
include: (1) On individually owned 
private passenger automobiles the 
collision or upset coverage with 
respect to such automobile is ex- 
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why depend on this. . . 


MR. So B 


or this... 


Trusting insurance planning to chance or memory is mighty risky! It 
could lead to serious loss. The Peerless “orcanizer” (for the sale of Fire, 
Casualty and Bonding protection) and “simpxiirier” (for the sale of 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds) are effective sales tools because they eliminate 
this danger. By showing a client or prospect the gaps in his coverage, the 
“ORGANIZER” makes him realize the need for more protection. And it 
shows you exactly what to sell him. Write today for full details about 
Peerless’ exclusive “ORGANIZER” and “SIMPLIFIER.” 


tended to apply also to other private 
passenger automobiles operated or 
used by the insured or spouse sub- 
ject to conditions defined in the 
policy; (2) Coverage with respect 
to a newly acquired automobile is 
now afforded to the spouse of an 
insured, if a resident of the same 
household; (3) The transportation 
portion of the fire coverage has been 
broadened to cover the insured auto- 
mobile while being transported. 


POSTAL EMPLOYEE BONDS 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S pro- 
posal to substitute blanket and posi- 
tion schedule bonds for the individ- 
ual ones now required of postal 
employees has received the support 
of the employee organizations. The 
blanket bond premiums would be 
paid by the government whereas the 
employees presently pay the pre- 
miums on their individual bonds. 
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‘“T went to the U.S.F.&G. 


School of Insurance in 
1935 when I started...”’ 


says Howard J. Gesheidler, Jr., 

Treasurer, Hammond National Co., 

Hammond, Indiana; Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Indiana Association of Insurance Agents. 


“I just graduated from 


the U.S.F.&G. School 
of Insurance...”? 


says Robert C. ‘‘Bob” Reynolds, 
former All-American halfback and new 
member of Ben Joyce & Associates, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 








\V SE&aG. \ School of Insurance 


Designed for the professional agent 
Available to U.S. F.& G. agents and their employees 
Classes in Fall and Spring — Apply through your Field Office NOW 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity-Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 














(Bf) edoments 


Expense Problems 


ERY LITTLE EXPENSE informa- 

tion can be obtained from the 

insurance publications or even 
from the insurance companies’ an- 
nual statements except the ratio of 
a few general divisions of expenses 
to premiums. Also the little informa- 
tion which can be obtained is very 
difficult to use because of the diverse 
methods of operation of various 
companies. One company will show 
high commissions and low general 
expenses because they operate on a 
general agency basis and the com- 
missions may cover underwriting, 
policy issuance, payment of claims 
and collection of premiums. Another 
company will show low commissions 
and a high home office or branch 
office cost because all the agent does 
in that company is to sell the busi- 
ness with the company taking care 
of all administration functions. The 
practice of most companies will 
fall somewhere between these two 
extremes. 


Variation in Coverage 


We also have a wide variation in 
our types of coverage and this has 
its effect on expenses. Some com- 
panies issue chiefly accident only 
policies while others issue chiefly 
accident and health. Some com- 
panies specialize in hospital and 
medical care coverage. It is clear 
that we may have a wide variation 
in expense as between these classes 
of business where expenses are ex- 
pressed as a percentage of premiums. 

When I first became interested in 
the accident end of my company’s 
business about twenty years ago, I 
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CLARENCE H. TOOKEY 
Actuarial Vice President 
Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California 


visited the home offices of a number 
of companies, particularly those who 
seemed most successful in managing 
their accident and health business. 
My reaction to the knowledge I 
gained in each home office was 
mixed, As an actuary I was horrified 
at how little specific information was 
available regarding expense break- 
downs but at the same time I was 
astounded at the extreme efficiency 
shown in managing the business. It 
seemed to me that so far as adminis- 
tration costs were concerned most of 
the successful companies had re- 
duced these to such a small percent- 
age of premium that it was relatively 
unimportant how such expenses were 
measured and the additional expense 
of detailed cost accounting would not 
be justified. However, of recent 
years it would appear that we are 
going to be forced to keep more 
detailed statistics than we did in the 
past both as to claims and as to 
expenses. 


Decisions to Be Made 


In considering the breakdown oi 
expenses from the. ‘standpoint of 
management we must first determine 
what decisions are going to be in- 
fluenced by having a fairly complete 
functional expense analysis. I shall 
try and list a few of them: 

1) What claim ratio can we experi- 
ence on policies considered for non- 
renewal? 


2) What claim ratios can we experi- 


ence at the older ages before discon- 
tinuance 1s necessary rs 

3) What is the financial effect o/ 
variation in the rates of persistency ? 
To determine this we must know 
what variation there is between first 
year and renewal expenses. 

4) What average sized policy should 
we get in order to make a line 
profitable ? 

5) If a company has a pool of poli- 
cies converted from group hospital 
and surgical coverage, what are the 
true losses which should be charged 
back to the groups from which these 
conversions arose ? 

6) What particular types of cover- 
age will increase or decrease the 
usual level of expense and what 
factors account for the variations ? 
7) What loading do we need for 
policies with premiums paid other 
than annually? 

8) What kind of records should be 
set up? 


Only a Few 


The above are only a few of the 
questions which require a fairly 
complete functional breakdown of 
expenses if they are to be answered 
intelligently and proper decisions 
made. 

The first step in a functional cost 
study of a multiple line company will 
be to make sure that the total 
pense charged to the accident and 
health department is correct. The 
difficulty of this will vary from com- 
pany to company, depending on the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Expense Problems—Continued 


degree of autonomy of the accident 
and health department. It may be 
that the only problem will be 
deciding how to divide officers’ 
salaries among lines of business. If, 
however, the personnel department 
serves all lines, the cashier collects 
all premiums and the mailing de- 
partment handles all mail, it can be 
seen that it is quite important that 
proper distribution of expenses he- 
tween lines of business must precede 
a functional cost study of any par- 
ticular line. 

Assuming that we have satisfied 
ourselves as to the total expense, 
what categories do we wish to use 
in breaking down the totals into 
sul divisions and, after we have ex- 


pense by subdivision, to what base 
shall we relate the particular sub- 
division ? 

Naturally the number of subdi- 
visions must be determined by the 
individual company. A company 
may have some fringes which it may 
wish to clip off the edges because 
they do not fit in with the major part 
of the business. An example might 


be separating the franchise business © 


from the commercial business or 
separating out a foreign office which 
is relatively autonomous. It may be 
that there is one general agency t at 
does all home office functions. Of 
course, a company may wish to con- 
sider a separate expense analysis of 
some of these clipped off fringes if 
they are large enough to make such 
an analysis important. \When these 





Blow Opportunity to the Agent 


The windstorm season is at hand. 


Agents who know the value of proper TIMING 
in sales work are now advising clients that 
Central Surety’s ADDITIONAL EXTENDED 
COVERAGE and ALL PHYSICAL LOSS forms 
are available for attachment to Central Surety 
FIRE policies. The need, if overlooked, some- 
times leads to tragic conditions. 

NOW — and any time — a discussion of Fire 


Insurance should naturally include the check- 
ing of INSURANCE to VALUE. 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION 





HOME OFFICE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





fringes have been trimmed off we 
should list our subdivisions : 


1. True percentage costs 
a) commissions 
b) taxes 
II. Unit costs 
a) underwriting 
b) policy issue cost 
policy maintenance 
billing cost 
premium co!lection cost 
commission accounting cost 
policy changes, underwriting, re- 
newals and reinsurance 
III. Claim costs 
IV. Indirect costs 
a) advertising 
b) executive 
actuarial 
c) agency administration 
d) preparation and printing sales 
aids 
e) agency conventions and awards 


overhead, including 


Assuming we have obtained the 
above subdivision of expenses, we 
should divide them as best we can 
between first year and renewal. For 
example, we have some renewal 
underwriting and, while it is second- 
ary to the initial underwriting, the 
expense is sufficiently subsiantial 
that it should be recognized. In 
Occidental, renewal underwriting 
costs are about 11% of total under- 
writing costs. 

The final step is the decision as 
to what base we will relate thes= 
expenses. Should they be shown per 
policy, per item, or as a percentage 
of premiums? This decision re- 
quires considerable judgment and 
no rule can be laid down for all 
companies. For example, under- 
writing an accident policy is less 
costly than underwriting an accident 
and health policy and some differ- 
ential should be recognized. In a 
large company this differential might 
be based on a time study. In a 
smaller company some armchair 
method may be preferable. On the 
other hand, the cost of issuing a 
policy will be about the same regard- 
less of the amount of premiums. 

So far I have touched on the 
general principles which underlie the 
breakdown of expenses. In order 
to have a practical application of 
those principles, I shall use our com- 
panv’s experience. These are ap- 
proximate figures which have been 
rounded off for simplicity. 


To begin with, we have both 


oF general agencies and branch offices. 





In order to bring these to a common 
denominator we add to our total 
commissions the branch office ex- 
pense. For example, our average 
commission rate, including general 
agents’ overwritings, was 29.9% for 
a recent year and our branch office 
expenses were 1.8%. Adding these 
together, we obtained 31.7% as our 
average commission rate. 


Functional Breakdown 


Other expenses for that year 
averaged 23.4%, of which 3.4% 
were taxes, leaving approximately 
20% for all other expenses. It is this 
20% average which must be broken 
down functionally, These are the 
results : 


riving at expetises as a percentage of 
premiums. 

Our renewal expenses will then be 
($224,000 less $75,000) on pre- 
miums of ($2,350,000 less $75,000) 
or $149,000 on $2,275,000 = 6.55%. 
If we add taxes of 3.4%, we get a 
total cost on renewals of 9.95% plus 
commissions. 

What does this tell us from the 
standpoint of management? It tells 
us that on conversions from term 
insurance, where no commissions are 
paid, we can experience a 90% loss 
ratio and still make a profit equal to 
interest on reserves. 

It also tells us that on policies 
paying 35% renewal commission to 
general agents we can experience a 
renewal loss ratio of 55% before we 
are actually losing money. Or if we 


Home office agency costs, including advertising literature, 


agency conventions, etc. 


Executive overhead, including actuarial 


Underwriting new business 
Policy issues 
Collections—new issues 


Total first year cost excluding claims 


Claims expense 


Total first year expense 


Underwriting renewals 


Policy changes, reinstatements, etc. . . 


Premium collections 


"$406,000 


Now assuming that first year premiums were 


and that renewal premiums were 


we can answer a few of the questions 
which may come up. For Occidental 
it is necessary to make an adjustment 
for collection expense. Because we 
found that each premium collection 
cost us approximately 50¢, we add 
this amount to the pro rata of the 
annual premium so that in analyzing 
our expense as a percentage of pre- 
miums we need only provide for one 
collection per policy. $134,000 in 
the year under study covered 287,000 
collections on 67,600 policies. There- 
fore, approximately $100,000 of 
extra premium collection expense 
was covered by additional loading. 
This is about three-fourths of total 
cost of collecting premiums. There- 
fore, we can deduct $25,000 from 
first year collection cost and $75,000 
from renewal collection costs in ar- 
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2,350,000 


pay the general agent 1712% on 
renewals we can experience a loss 
ratio of 72%4% and still have a small 
profit from interest on reserves. 
This information can be very valu- 
able in making a decision as to 
whether we can carry along business 
which may be considered for non- 
renewal, 


For Example . . . 


Of course, the actual use of this 
information is not quite as simple as 
this. For example, if we have a 
blanket medical expense policy with 
a premium of $20, as compared with 
our average of $60, the renewal 
expense will be 6.55% times three, 
or 19.65% so that the total, including 
taxes, is 23.05%. It is clear that in 


The N.A.D.A. Official Used Car 
Guide is based or fact —not on 
opinion . . . auto dealers all 
over the country report actual 
sales transactions to provide you 
with reliable price information. 


Complete - Localized - Current 


© Lists average loan, “as is’, 
and retail values for all 
models. 

© Accurate — concise — easy 
to read. 

e Published every 30 days in 


six regional editions 


Subscribe for all your S 
key employees, only 


PER YEAR 
(quantity prices 
on request) 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
USED CAR GUIDE CO. 


1800 H Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C 


this case we cannot support as high 
a loss ratio as in the case of a form of 
policy with a $60 average annual 
premium. 


New Business Expenses 


We have given some illustrations 
of how the functional breakdown on 
renewal expense will aid us in mak- 
ing decisions. Now let us look at 
the functional breakdown of new 
business expenses. 

We had expenses of $406,000 on 
premiums of $850,000 prior to ad- 
justing for loading on premiums 


(Continued on page 94) 
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PORTRAIT 


OF PROGRESS 


On a cool and brilliant November morning in 1825, an elaborate aquatic 
procession completed its journey from Albany to the Sea, a keg of lake 
water was poured into the Atlantic and the cannon at Fort Hamilton 
announced the official opening of the Erie Canal, first of a long series of 
internal waterway projects destined to bring the production of our 
mid-west to the markets of the world. 

As the nation’s commerce grew and other waterways were developed, 
Chubb & Son acquired broad experience and knowledge of insurance 
requirements which enabled it to write increasingly broader coverage. 

We are proud of our record of “Serving the Leaders” in this field 
of American Industry and Commerce. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Into which has been merged, July 1953 
UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON 


MANAGERS 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY + MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. + SEA INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE (Marine Dept.) + ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTO. 





BUSINESS 


BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. “Protection” (The Travelers Insurance Companies} 


TEMPUs FUGIT—and so do monetary 
standards. A declaration was re- 
cently served on The Travelers in 
connection with a surety bond, It 
was returnable in a court of a county 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Virginia, and it prays for judgment 
in the following slightly anachro- 
nistic manner, “. . . in the amount 
of one thousand three hundred and 
fifty dollars ($1,350) in gold coin 
of the realm. és 

TALK 
MENTS! 


ABOUT EMBARRASSING MO- 

Consider these recent ex- 
periences of two Long Island agents. 
... “How do I stand insurance- 
wise ?” a policyholder asked his agent 
when the latter called on him in his 
ravaged place of business. The agent 
shook his head sadly, reminding the 
client that, instead of buying business 
interruption at once, the client had 
insisted on discussing the subject 
with his accountant. Pawing through 
a sodden pile of ruined papers on the 
desk, they found the application. 
(The client’s financial loss is esti- 
mated at five hundred times the 
amount he would have paid as a 
premium. ) 


“Thank heaven the increased 
insurance went into effect today!” 
a widow exclaimed to her agent as 
they surveyed almost $17,000 worth 
of damage to a garage building she 
had been left by her husband. With 
her old fire policy expiring, she had 
agreed that coverage should be in- 
creased. The fire had broken out at 
seven o'clock in the morning. To 
the agent’s horror, he realized that 
the new, increased coverage didn’t 
go into effect until twelve o'clock 
noon, Five hours’ lack of adequate 
protection had cost her approxi- 
mately $5,500. 

Moral: Put all 
effect at once. 


insurance into 
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IN A BUYERS’ MARKET, one of the 
most valuable services an agent can 
perform for his clients is to review 
their arrangements for insuring the 
transportation of products. [re- 
quently, a client’s competitive posi- 
tion can be enhanced simply by sav- 
ing him a few pennies on his marine 
rate. 

Much of today’s ocean business 
is vulnerable because it hasn't been 
revised in the post-World War Two 
era. Give your clients—whether 
they be exporting caviar to Turkey 
or importing chicken plucking ma- 
chines from Switzerland—the bene- 
fit of modern underwriting condi 
tions, correct 
rates. 
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“TM A SMALL BOY,” says 
Gene Dycus of Vandalia, Illinois 
(pop. 7,000). “I’m married to a 
local girl—who, incidentally, knows 
the insurance business—and inas- 
much as I started out as a fire and 
casualty solicitor with a life under- 


writer, 


TOWN 


I’ve been exposed to all 
phases of multiple lines, 


“Small town life is a bit more on 
the relaxed side. The needs are 
similar, of course, but the successful 
insurance agent is the one who has 
gained the confidence of his com- 
munity. For example, I may be 
chatting with.a garage owner at the 
country club after a round of golli. 
The conversation may turn to a 
financial problem his son is experi- 
encing in ‘learning how to handle 
money.’ Or, a contractor may tell 
me of a recent business venture. I’ve 
grown up with these men. When I 
suggest that it is wise to put aside 
a few dollars for later use, I don’t 
have to hit anyone over the head. 

“IT can’t emphasize too strongly 
that, in a small town, one must be 
clearly identivied with civic activities. 

“There’s more to the insurance 
business than running back and forth 
to the club in a Cadillac. Actually, 
most of the time, I’m out in the street 
seeing the people. An attorney wants 
a guardian’s bond to cover a minor’s 
interest in an estate until the child 
reaches majority. Out of that bond 
will come other business—perhaps 
accident coverage for the child and 
a review of the entire estate situa- 
tion. A grain dealer gives me a 
change of address which may mean 
my adding hospitalization to his 
accident and my writing 
for his wife and 
A service station attend- 
ant tells me of someone building a 
new house, so I go to the construc- 
tion site for a chat with the owner. 
[I walk through the stores, visiting 
friends and meeting newcomers.” 

Moral: Whenever we tend to 
overlook the influence of the “grass 
roots” in the field of American 
thought, we should remember that 
forty-one percent of our population 
is located in communities containing 


less than 2,500 inhabitants. 


pe licy 
hospitalization 
daughter. 
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Expense Problems—from page 9! ticular policies being tested. These 


percentages originate, of course, 
from unit costs of specific functions. 


If we carry these figures back to 
renewal expenses, we will have the 


_., following renewal result : 
payable other than annually. This 


adjustment would be approximately 
$26,000. $406,000 — $26,000 is 
$380,000, and $850,000 less $26,000 
is $824,000. $380,000 is approxi- 
mately 44.7% of $824,000. If com- 
missions are 35% and taxes 3.4%, 
we have total expenses of 83.1%, 
leaving only 16.9% available for 
claims. If commissions are 55%, 
as is not uncommon for unlevel com- 


Unlevel comm. 
55% first year, 
17% second 
12.25 
5.00 
9.95 
17.50 


Level comm, 35% 
7.25 
5.00 
9.95 
35.00 


First year deficit repayment 
Underwriting profit 

Taxes and maintenance 
Commission 


57.20 
42.80 


44.70 
55.30 


Margin for claims 


mission contracts, there is a deficit 
before claims. 


Let us assume that a persistency 
study has been made in which we 
treated the substandard block as 
terminations because we have looked 
at them merely as paying their way 
and hence are not looking to them 
as providing any repayment of first 
year deficit. The result of the per- 
sistency study is to indicate a five- 
year average lifetime for the policies 
we are dealing with. If we also 
assume a first year claim rate of 
40%, we will have approximately 
23% in the case of level commissions 
and 43% in the case of unlevel com- 
missions as a first year deficit which 
must be spread over the balance of 
the lifetime, viz: four years. 


Therefore, we will need in the case 
of level commissions an extra 0% 
a year and in the case of unlevel 
commissions an extra 11% a year 
margin in order to offset the first 
year deficit. If we further assume 
that we need a underwriting 
profit every year, our renewal mar- 
gins will be 744% and 124% plus 
5% or 1244% and 17.44% respec- 
tively. 


5% 


100% 


The above margin for claims be- 
ing higher for unlevel commission 
contracts is not an argument for 
the latter as it might be that the 
average lifetime under the unlevel 
commission contract might be less 
than under the level commission 
contract in which case the first year 
deficit repayment would be greater 
than indicated above. Note that 
while we should have a loss ratio of 
42.8% on 35% commission contracts 
in order to get a profit margin of 5% 
and amortize first year expense, it 
would not profit us to eliminate 
renewal business with a loss ratio of 
under 55%. This is because our 
first year expense is already gone 
and failure to get our profit margin 
is not a direct loss. Similarly, we 
could go to a 721%4% loss ratio on 
renewals on the unlevel commission 
business before we have a direct loss 
on renewals alone. 

The foregoing application of ex- 
penses has been over-simplified in 
that we have used average percent- 
ages. In actual practice we would 
use percentages based on the par- 


_— Booth,Potter,Seal & Co. 
Public Ledger Building 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


REINSURANCE 


100% 


For example, let us take our 
group hospital and surgical policies. 
Most companies write these both as 
individual coverage and as family 
group coverage. The individual 
policy will have about one-third the 
average premium that a family will 
require. Let us assume that the 
premium for an individual is $30 
and the premium for the entire 
family is $100. 

It will be recalled that on an 
average premium of $60, our first 
year constant expense was 44.7% 
and our renewal expense was 6.55%. 
Now, on a premium of only $30, 
these figures would become 89.4% 
first year and 13.10% renewal, while 
on the family group with an average 
premium of $100, the first year cost 
would become 26.82% and the re- 
newal expense only 3.93%. 

While there may be some slight 
additional administration cost in the 
case of a policy covering several 
individuals, it is fairly clear that the 
family policy can stand a claim ratio 
of 10% more than that of the 
individual policy. 


Claim Expense 


Although we have treated claim 
expense as a maintenance expense. 
it might better be shown as an item 
varving with the claim rate on the 
theory that a group of policies ex- 
periencing a 90% claim ratio should 
show higher claim expense than a 
group with a 30% loss ratio. Again, 
we may find that even this theory 
breaks down when we encounter 
special forms of coverage such as 
blanket accident medical reimburse- 
ment. Under this form we may have 
a large number of small claims as 
compared with a much fewer number 
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of large claims on a regular hospital 
and surgical policy. Another prob- 
lem in claim expense is the need for 
a breakdown between hospital and 
loss of time coverage. Normally, a 
hospital and surgical claim requires 
consideration only once and the 
issuance of one check to close it out. 
Loss of time claims continue for 
some time and require frequent 
checking as to continuous disability 
as well as more investigation. 


Gains and Losses 

Many companies have shown 
losses in schedule H on their hospital 
business and gains on their loss of 
time and principal sum coverages. 
To what extent may this be due to 
making a simple prorate of expenses 
rather than a distribution based on 
functional costs? Possibly higher 
persistency of policies with a higher 
percentage administration cost offset 
the lower cost of other policies, but 
how can we know this unless we do 
break our expenses down and make 
the necessary calculations? Will not 
the present tendency of insurance 
supervisory authorities to set arbi- 
trary loss ratios as a basis for pre- 
miums require us to know enough 
about our expenses to prove that 
certain coverages may be so intrin- 
sically expensive to administer that 
we cannot fit them into an average 
expense formula developed by some 
statistician from the over-all experi- 
ence of a number of companies? 

Another point on expense which 
needs some comment is the indirect 
expense. Agency administration, 
actuarial services, advertising, li- 
censes and fees, etc., do not vary 
directly with volume. They are 
likely to be higher percentagewise 
on a small than on a large volume. 
In fact, one of the best ways to 
reduce these expenses as a percent- 
age of premium is to build up 
volume. 


Arbitrary Method 


It will be noted that I have 
assessed these indirect expenses as 
a first year percentage of premium 
cost. This is an arbitrary method 
and does not mean that these are 
intended to be paid out of new busi- 
ness premiums as I have shown by 
amortizing them over the renewal 
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completely air conditioned. 


finest office buildings. 


attention 








THE INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
is in step with the times 


It is the constant aim of the owners and the management of the 
Insurance Exchange to keep the facilities and service of Chicago's 
largest office building thoroughly modern and up-to-date. 

For example, consider elevators. Several banks of Electro-matic 
elevators of the latest design have just been installed in the 
Insurance Exchange. And in line with the trend toward air condi- 


tioning, five floors of the Insurance Exchange South have been 
These improvements are merely steps in a long range modern- 
ization program. Plans are being made that will still further en- 


hance the prestige of the Insurance Exchange as one of the nation’s 


Your space inquiries are invited and will receive our prompt 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building 
America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 





























years. -However, in order to meas- 
ure them against renewal premiums, 
the device I have used appears about 
as useful as any which occurred to 
us while we were making our study. 

The foregoing is merely a sug- 
gested method of measuring ex- 
penses in the accident and sickness 
business. My hope is that it will 
provoke discussion that will be help- 
ful to all despite the fact that the 
method adopted by each individual 
company must be fitted to its own 
situation, 


CATASTROPHIC COVERAGE 


THE GOVERNING BODIES of the 
Blue-Cross Blue-Shield plans have 
approved and submitted to the in- 
dividual local plans for consideration 
an extension of coverage to protect 
against catastrophic diseases and 
accidents. Benefits would be ex- 
tended from the present 70 days to 
730 days and the subscriber would 
contribute 20% of the total medical 
expenses plus certain other basic 
charges. 
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Service 
Sie , 


te Your MUTUAL GENERAL AGENT enjoys the fullest liaison 
and cooperation of his companies. 


te Your MUTUAL GENERAL AGENT brings you capacity to 
help you place the big ones. 


te Your MUTUAL GENERAL AGENT brings you home office 
decisions at local level to speed service. 


te Your MUTUAL GENERAL AGENT assures you satisfying ser- 
vice for a profitable and enjoyable business. 


te Your MUTUAL GENERAL AGENT believes in and upholds 
the American Agency System. 


AGENTS—Contact Any of These MUTUAL GENERAL | 
AGENCIES for Complete Service! 


EASTERN STATES 


HENRY D. BEAN 
247 Kings Highway 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


HENRY G. CARPENTER, INC. 
Mount Joy, Pa. 


HERSHEY & GIBBEL 
Lititz, Pa. 


LAIRD-HAGEE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 142 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


SWIGART ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


WESTON & WATSON, INC. 
36 Exchange Place 
Providence, R. I. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


JOSEPH Y. GAYLE, INC. 
5 South Sixth Street 
Richmond, Va. 


G. B. HARRILL 
West Main Street 
Forest City, N. C. 


HARRISON ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Law Building 
Richmond, Va. 


KELLEHER & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
207 Hawthorne Lane 
Charlotte, N. C. 


KIBLER GENERAL AGENCY, INC. 
205 W. Franklin St. 
Richmond, Va. 


FRANK R. MacNEILL & SON 
1032 S. W. First Street 
Miami, Florida 


MARSHALL GENERAL AGENCY, INC. 
P. ©. Box 447 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


PERRY MOSES & SON 
Sumter, $. C. 


U. S. UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
931 S. W. First Street 
Miami, Florida 


W. J. PERRYMAN & CO., INC. 
410 North 21st Street 
Birmingham, Ala. 


JOHN RATTERREE & COMPANY 
Greer, S. C. 


SOUTHERN UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 
275 Buckhead Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ZACHARY GENERAL AGENCY 
Allen Building 
Greenville, $. C. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES 


CORBYN AND COMPANY 
2920 Classen Boulevard 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


DIAL-DAVIS & CO. 
826 Wilson Building 
Dallas, Texas 


BILL HARRIS & CO. 
901% University Drive 
Fort Worth, Texas 
LEWIS & NORWOOD 
406 Exchange Bank 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


RITTER & ASSOCIATES 
15 E. Meadow St. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


THOMAS M. RYAN & CO. 
301 East Sth Street 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 


JOE C. WEST & CO. 
6603 Snyder Plaza 
Dallas 5, Texas 


WHATLEY & WATKINS 
3503 Montrose Blvd. 
Houston, Texas 


CENTRAL, NORTHWESTERN 
& WESTERN STATES 


AMERICAN ALL-RISKS, INC. 
52 Market Avenue, N. W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


ASSOCIATED AGENCIES, INC. 
114 West 10th Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ARMSTRONG AGENCY 
Kalispell, Montana 


BARKLEY AGENCY, INC. 
305 Security Bank Building 
Sioux Falls, $. Dakota 


J. B. BRIDSTON COMPANY 
20 North 4th Street 
Grand Forks, N. Dakota 


FRITZ A. FORSETH COMPANY 
Forseth Building 
Aberdeen, S. Dakota 


JOHNSTON INSURANCE AGENCY 
P. O. Box 1535 
Billings, Montana 


MAYNARD V. MILLS CO. 
1213 “N” Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


REITAN-LERDAHL & CO. 
105 Manona Avenue 
Madison 3, Wis. 


D. C. ROYER AGENCY 

808 Ninth Street 

Greeley, Colo. 

THOMPSON, KINCAID, HILL & POWERS 
1706 Olive Street 

St. Levis, Mo. 
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GLANTE 


from other Fields 


Multi-Level Selling 


OR WHOM DOES THE BELL TOLL 
in the sales departments of 
businesses across the nation as 

they gird for the electronic, super- 

sonic and atomic age? 

It tolls lugubriously for the “per- 
sonality boys” with the free-wheel- 
ing expense accounts who reputedly 
ran up terrific sales records through 
sheer force of personality. This 
effervescent character is fast being 
retired into the hallowed halls of 
Americana alongside of Diamond 
Jim, the Model T and the B-29. 


In the Driver's Seat 


Sliding over into the driver’s 
seat is a crop of young men who, 
in addition to being sartorially and 
socially adequate, are distinguished 
for their store of savvy. These new 
salesmen are geared for modern sell- 
ing—a type of selling being referred 
to more and more as “multi-level” 
selling. 


To be sure, some selling still is 
heing done these days around a 
luncheon table at men’s clubs or out 
on the golf links. But, on the whole, 
the successful salesman of today and 
tomorrow is the one who has learned 
to sell “all the people” who are con- 
cerned with a modern day purchase. 


This very often is a group of a 
half dozen or more experts in vari- 
ous departments of a business be- 
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Harry M. Francis 
Vice‘ President of Sales 
American Steel & Wire Division 
United States Steel Corporation 


ginning with the purchasing agent 
and many times including the presi- 
dent of the company. This is true to 
a greater degree in smaller com- 
panies. 

While the basic concepts of sell- 
ing, which hold that the salesman 
must know his product and must 
sell the “key man” in the customer’s 
company, are still true, their inter- 








"Someone has cheated you, Comrade 
Slobodkin, these aren't the plans for Amer- 
ica's nuclear submarine; they're old insurance 
applications!" 


pretation is a far more serious un- 
dertaking today than it has been for 
a long time. 

Take a typical example of a sales- 
man who operates in a major con- 
suming market such as Detroit. Our 
mythical salesman will start out his 
program of activity with the realiza- 
tion that he must become well ac- 
quainted with the people in the pur- 
chasing department of “A” 
pany. 


com- 


Now, this company is like many 
others in the motor capital. It has 
a centralized purchasing department, 
but it has many plants in a half 
dozen widely scattered cities. Our 
salesman must be on close working 
terms not only with the director of 
purchases, but with the people di- 
rectly charged with the responsibil- 
ity for use of the materials or prod- 
ucts being bought. 


But in the market of today, this 
is just the starting point. Eventually, 
he may transact his business and 
complete the final phase of the sale 
with the director or his assistants ; 
but before that is done he has to 
plan to get to these scattered plants 
and work with folks on the local 
level. He has to see the man in 
charge of scheduling, the man who 
knows inspection, and the man who 
handles the matter of storage. 

In Detroit, in addition to working 


(Continued on the next page) 





Sales Slants—Continued 


closely with the purchasing folks at 
headquarters, our salesman also 
must team up with the company’s 
engineering department. He must be 
able to talk to the engineers about 
new items and help them design new 
products. He must be able to talk 
intelligently with them about their 
production problems. 

Then, too, he has to work closely 
with the quality control men at 


headquarters and at the individual 
plants to determine that all of them 
are satisfied with the quality of the 
product. 

It cannot be emphasized too much 
that this is not merely a perfunctory 
contact which our salesman enjoys 
with these gentlemen; rather, it is 
a close working arrangement that 
involves a_ real, honest follow- 
through. 

Thus, in “multi-level” selling, the 
salesman not only sells to a manage- 
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SELL HARDER! 





It is desirable 


edge, 


situation, his family, 
for his protection and sec urity. 


If you can, 


your recommendations. 


vice to him, 
ough and competent. 


present any 


them to the buyer. 


for the order. 


Commercial Union 
Assurance Co. Ltd. 
The Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corp. Ltd. 
American Central LEE 
Insurance Company 
The British General 
Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The California 
Insurance Company 


Columbia Casualty 
Company 


The Commercial 
Union Fire Ins. Co. 


The Palatine Insurance 
Company Ltd. 


Union Assurance 
Society Limited 











Discuss, Study — then Recommend 


to have the buyer sense that you are a 
professional advisor whose specialized insurance knowl- 
gained from years of training and experience, 
should be an integral part of his purchase of insurance. 


This has to be done diplomatically, 
naturally if you lead him into a discussion of his personal or business 
activities, and the insurance policies available 
Try to learn as much as possible 
about his exposures and the insurance he carries against them e 
avoid any immediate proposal by suggesting that you 
would like to study his insurance situation briefly before making 
This gives you an opportunity to request 
another appointment to visit the 
you to find out whatever else you can about him e Since the writing 
of a policy or policies for a new prospect is your first important ser- 
be sure that your study of his insurance needs is thor- 
At your second interview, make your recom- 
mendation first on the specific insurance he is interested j in and then 
further recommendations about other insurance 
believe he should have for his complete and adequate protection. 


Have your proposals prepared in writing and after discussion give 
At this interview, 


The chances are good that you will get it. 
Commercial Union-Ocean Group field 
representatives are prepared and eager 
to assist our agents to Sell Harder— 
to Beat Today's Competition. 


earn eR 


of course, but will follow 


prospect and provides time for 


you 


be sure to ask specifically 








ment team, but he very often has to 
bring parts of his own team with 
him to get the meeting of the minds. 

What this all boils down to today 
is that our salesman isn’t selling his 
personality, he is not even pushing 
a product per se. He is actually sell- 
ing quality and service. 


In a Smalier Company 


Now, obviously, we have been 
talking about a large company. We 
have been talking about groups of 
experts going in to work with the 
customer, and it may not sound as 
though this has anything to do with 
the smaller company. As a matter 
of fact, in the case of the smaller 
company, it is possibly even more 
necessary that the salesman be a 
technical expert. 


He doesn’t, perhaps, have as much 
staff to draw upon, as does his 
brother in the larger company. Con- 
sequently, he has to “double in 
brass” and speak with divers tongues 
to get his company’s story across to 
the key people in his customer’s 
house. 

Today’s salesman must be not 
only an expert on the scientific side, 
but he must be judicious in making 
sure that he contacts and works 
closely with the “key” people who 
influence the sale. It is obvious that 
in working with the customer’s man- 
agement team, one of the outstand- 
ing attributes of a salesman is his 
ability to work as part of the team— 
all the while being careful not to 
slight or misjudge the authority or 
the importance of the various people 
involved in the sale. 

My thinking in this direction is 
confirmed daily as I glance at one 
or the other of our several thousand 
trade journals extolling new prod- 
ucts, new methods and new markets. 
This land of ours, and other lands, 
are in an explosive state of invention 
and discovery calling for salesmen 
who can interpret intelligently their 
own products in terms of the cus- 
tomer’s voracious needs. 

It is, indeed, an era of great sales 
opportunity for the salesmen and the 
sales organizations who have the 
“know-how” to ppeenant the old 
sales attribute of “knowing who.” 


~ Reprinted from ‘The Clevelander,” published 
monthly by The Cleveland Chamber of Com- 


merce, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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STATE LEGISLATION 


EGISLATION TO BREAK the state 

fund’s monopoly of workmen’s 

compensation insurance was 
killed in committee in Ohio but a 
bill to permit multiple line operations 
was approved by the House Insur- 
ance Committee. The bill regulating 
the financial requirements for insur- 
ance companies has passed both 
Houses of the Texas Legislature. 
As finally agreed upon it requires 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 sur- 
plus for a fire company, .$150,000 
capital and $75,000 surplus for a 
casualty company and $200,000 
capital and $200,000 surplus for a 
multiple line carrier. This is less 
than the limits originally proposed 
but substantially more than the 
$100,000 previously required. Ex- 
isting companies have ten years in 
which to meet the requirements. 
Another bill passed by both Houses 
empowers the Texas Board of Com- 
missioners to regulate the sale of 
all insurance company securities. 

A number of investigations of 
different phases of insurance have 
been proposed by the various state 
legislatures. A resolution was in- 
troduced in the Oklahoma House 
calling for a sweeping investigation 
of certain insurance companies 
alleged to be insolvent fly-by-nights 
issuing worthless policies. In Mas- 
sachusetts it was proposed that the 
legislature investigate the recent 
150% increase in extended coverage 
rates, and investigation of hospital- 
ization insurance has been recom- 
mended in Pennsylvania. The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Bro- 
kers is opposing a bill passed by the 
New York Legislature before its ad- 
journment April 2nd which it says 
would legalize the establishment by 
company organization agreement of 
commission rates payable to brokers 
and agents. A Massachusetts bill 
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would empower the commissioner 
to fix fire and extended coverage 
rates. The West Virginia legisla- 
ture, before adjourning, voted the 
state’s insurance department a size- 
able increase in its budget, part of 
which will be used for a comprehen- 
sive revision of the insurance code 
during the next two years. The 
lowa Senate confirmed the appoint- 
ment of Charles R. Fischer as in- 
surance commissioner for an addi- 
tional four years. The Tennessee 
legislature passed a bill excluding 
foreign owned or controlled insur- 
ance companies from that state. A 
similar bill has been approved by 
the joint insurance committee of the 
Connecticut General Assembly and 
another has been passed by the 
North Carolina legislature. 
Compulsory automobile liability 
insurance has been a fairly live sub- 
ject with the legislatures again this 
year. Such bills introduced in 
Georgia have been killed. The New 
York bill apparently also has little 
chance of passage, but compulsory 
bills have been introduced in Mary- 
land and Michigan. An auto im- 
poundment act is under considera- 
tion in California, while a similar 
measure introduced in New York 
was defeated. The New York Asso- 


Surplus, Excess Lines 
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* 
No Direct Business 
Foreign & Domestic Markets 
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GENERAL AND EXCESS 
UNDERWRITERS, INC. 


208 Court Square Bldg. ¢ Baitimore 2, Md. 
Phone PLaza 2-7063 « TWX-BA 154 
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ciation of Insurance Agents is work- 
ing for the preservation of the motor 
vehicle inspection law which was 
due to become effective May Ist, 
but the effective date of which would 
be postponed by the passage of a 
bill which was introduced in the 
legislature. A bill calling for an- 
nual inspection of motor vehicles 
is being considered in California 
and such a bill has passed the Ohio 
House and been sent to the Senate. 

Legislation has been introduced 
in Pennsylvania which would estab- 
lish an automobile unsatisfied judg- 
ment fund patterned after the one 
in New Jersey. The California com- 
parative negligence bill was defeated 
in Committee. In New Jersey the 
governor has suggested a workmen’s 
compensation type fund to compen- 
sate persons injured in automobile 
accidents thus eliminating court 
actions. Legislation to increase the 
limits of their financial responsibility 
laws has been introduced in Michi- 
gan, North Carolina and South 
Carolina and passed by the Senate 
in Delaware. The Michigan measure 
would also strengthen the state’s 
automobile financial responsibility 
law in other ways and in Tennessee 
the legislature passed bills to 
strengthen highway safety enforce- 
ment including one which would 
make an adult responsible for any 
damage caused by a minor driver. 
A bill introduced in North Carolina 
would segregate automobile as- 
signed risks for rating purposes. 

A bill to regulate the cancellation 
of accident and health policies was 
passed by the North Carolina House 
while such a bill was killed in 
Georgia. A uniform accident and 
health provisions law was passed in 
West Virginia. A fair trade advertis- 
ing practices bill was also passed in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 
that state, Another such bill is be- 


fore the California legislature and 
still another has been favorably re- 
ported by the insurance committee 
of the Connecticut General As- 
sembly. 

Bills increasing workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits have been passed 
in Georgia, Maryland and Tennes- 
see, while sweeping changes in the 
compensation system in Ohio, in- 
cluding changes in benefit levels, 
have been recommended by a House 
Committee. Higher workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits have also been 
proposed in Pennsylvania. A New 
York bill has been introduced which 
would prohibit workmen’s compen- 
sation for the occupational loss of 
hearing until after a study has been 
made of the problem of industrial 
noise. Non-occupational disability 
benefit bills have been introduced 
in Connecticut, Illinois and Massa- 
chusetts, while a similar bill failed 
to pass in Nevada. California has 
still to act on its proposal to estab- 
lish a non-occupational disability 
fund, while an increase in benefits 
and extension of coverage under his 
state’s non-occupational . disability 
law has been recommended by New 
York Governor Harriman. 


Certificates of Convenience 


The California Association of In- 
surance Agents is strongly support- 
ing a proposal to eliminate certifi- 
cates of convenience for agents in 
that state. The New York Senate 
has approved a bill under which 
brokers and agents would be re- 
quired to pay only the earned pre- 
miums on a policy to the liquidator 
of a defunct carrier. The Indiana 
Governor has signed a bill permit- 
ting co-insurance clauses in fire con- 
tracts. The recently developed home- 
owners’ package policies would be 
authorized by passage of a bill in- 
troduced in North Carolina. Cover- 
age of the state’s automobiles under 
a fleet policy and the use of a blanket 
position bond to replace individual 
bonds on the state’s employees has 
been recommended in Pennsylvania. 
The Delaware Senate has voted to 
increase the tax on gross fire insur- 
ance premiums from 2% to 3%4%. 
The Maryland legislature has passed 
and sent to the governor an anti- 
coercion bill. 





Best deal homeowners ever had! 


IT’S FOUR ACES, NO LESS — four policies 
in one, at savings up to 25% of what the 
same coverage formerly cost you under 
separate contracts. With a Homeowners 
Policy* in your hand, you've got the basic 
‘property’ coverages you need —_ in one 
policy: Fire damage to your home; Fire 
damage to your personal property; Theft 
at home and away; and Comprehensive Per- 
sonal Liability, which protects you against 
ruinous lawsuits arising from seemingly 
simple accidents around the home. Addi- 
tionally, the Homeowners Policy includes 
insurance against loss from windstorm, 
hail, smoke, explosion, malicious mischief, 


*Not yet available in every state. Our agent or your broker will know. 


breakage and many others.** All this in 
one policy; only one renewal date to 
remember! 

And if these four coverages aren’t suffi- 
cient to meet your particular needs, the 
policy can now be extended to include vir- 
tually every personal property coverage, 
within certain limits. This is the most com- 
plete protection you can get anywhere in one 
policy — and at these savings. 

If you don’t want to miss a trick, ask your 
local Employers’ Group Agent or Broker — 
“The Man With The Plan” —to go over your 
situation with you. He can tell you which 
HOMEOWNERS* form is best for you! 


** $50 Deductible in most places. 


ON HIS WAY TO SERVE YOU — 
Your nearby Employers’ Group agent 
—‘*The Man With The Plan” — dis- 
plays this sign. It is the symbol of the 
most expert and helpful insurance 
service you can find. Call him in, 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD. 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


THE HALIFAX INSURANCE CO. OF MASSACHUSETTS 


110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 


For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 
This advertisement appears in The Saturday Evening Post, April 23 











WHAT DOES “IN SERVICE WITH PEOPLE” 
MEAN TO THE PUBLIC? 











It means that Farm Bureau is in business to help people help themselves. “In 
Service With People” is more than a slogan . .. much more. This is the belief, the 
faith upon which our organization was founded twenty-nine years ago. Since then 
these Companies have been the device people use to help solve many of their eco- 
nomic problems—through low cost insurance in most lines, through auto financing 
and mortgage loans, and through loans to distributors of consumer goods. 








This is the plus in a Farm Bureau policy. 








WHAT DOES “IN SERVICE WITH PEOPLE” 
MEAN TO FARM BUREAU AGENTS? 











It means that they play an active role in Farm Bureau’s partnership in action. 
They work closely with the Companies’ unique Advisory Committees of Policy- 
holders which meet annually to help shape company policy. This working partner- 
ship between agent and policyholder makes selling easier—because the friends and 
neighbors of Farm Bureau’s 4,000 agents know that they have a genuine interest 
in the economic problems of the 2,000,000 people they serve. 














This is the plus in a Farm Bureau career. 








What “In Service With People” means to agent Mitchell Filing of our 
Canton, Ohio region—one of our top producers in 1954: 





“When I joined Farm Bureau I joined 
an organization that’s not in business 
for private gain, but to help people help 
themselves. With this kind of organiza- Agent Filing at his home 
tion behind me, it’s a lot easier to win 


the ‘ j : ~ . in Akron, Ohio, with his 
e confidence of new prospects ... and 4 

when these prospects become policy- ie : ) wife, Dora May, and 
holders they stay sold on Farm Bureau - > © their children (left to 
because they know they have a personal ? . right), Valerie, Constance, 
stake in its future.” ’ Philip and Mitchell, Jr. 


in Service With People Write: Agency Secretary, Home Office 


=. FARM BUREAU INSURANCE COMPANIES 


co.umeus,omo FARM BUREAU MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY - FARM BUREAU MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY - FARM BUREAU LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


RM 
Virginie, West Virginie, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Washington, D. C 








The following questions and answers are from the final examination 

given the students of the Inland Marine course conducted by the 

School of Insurance, Insurance Society of New York; New York, N. Y. 
(Continued from April) 


Question 15. 


What is the measure of loss for each 
garment? 


Answer: For the basic cover losses 
are based on the amount shown on 
the receipt, actual cash value or re- 
placement cost (whichever is least). 


Question 16. 


Is it permissible to cover woolen 
blankets belonging to customers of 
the assured under this type of pol- 
icy? 


Answer: Yes, if they are custom- 
arily accepted for storage by gar- 
ment storers, provided such prop- 
erty is accepted by the assured for 
storage. 


Question 17. 


With respect to bailee’s customers 
insurance, does coverage go beyond 
the insureds’ legal liability? If so, 
briefly describe why. 


Answer: Coverage is granted be- 
yond the legal liability because the 
bailee is interested in keeping his 
customers happy regardless of who 
is “legally liable” for a loss, 


Question 18. 


Name five factors considered in rat- 
ing these policies. 


Answer: 1. Fire hazard. 

2. Theft and holdup hazard. 
3. Transportation hazard. 

4. Branch locations. 
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5. Previous experience. 


Question 19. 


Define : 
“bailor.” 


“bailment,” “bailee,” 


Answer: Bailment: The delivery of 
personal property by one person to 
another for some special purpose or 
period of time and on the under- 
standing that the property is to be 
returned or otherwise disposed of 
when the purpose has been accom- 
plished or the time ended. 

Bailee: The one receiving the goods 
to perform some service thereon. 
Bailor: Owner of the goods (always 
retains rightful title). 


Question 20. 


A manufacturer of women’s cloth- 
ing purchases raw materials from 
various sources. All materials are 
shipped by the suppliers to the as- 
sured’s plant in New York City. 
The insured performs various manu- 
facturing operations and sends the 
property to other manufacturers for 
other operations to be performed. 
The completed property is shipped 
to wholesalers and jobbers through- 
out the United States by various 
means including railroads, railway 
express, public truckmen, contract 
carriers, air freight, and parcel post. 
Deliveries are made to the designated 
carriers by the insured’s own truck. 
Five salesmen are employed. .. 

Describe each inland marine policy 
this insured would require for com- 
plete protection, indicating the haz- 
ards insured, the property covered, 
the locations at which property is 


covered, coinsurance or reporting 
requirements, valuation clauses and 
the more important policy limits. 


Answer: Assuming that title does 
not pass to the assured until re- 
ceipt of the raw materials, I would 
suggest the following program of 
inland marine coverage : 
(a) Basically the need is for a gar- 
ment contractor’s policy covering : 
On the premises of contractors and 
sub-contractors against named perils 
and consequential damage (if pur- 
chased) to the assured’s property. 
In transit between assured’s prem- 
ises and contractors, contractors and 
sub-contractors, or from mills or 
suppliers to contractors shipped by 
rail, rail express, public or private 
truckmen, air carriers, the assured’s 
trucks, contractor’s truck, on foot 
and nearly every other way (except 
by mail) against “all risks.” 
This cover is subject to 100% co- 
insurance of the actual aggregate 
value if put on flat premium basis. 
It may be changed to reporting form. 
Valuation in base policy is actual 
cost to insured including labor, but 
may be changed to suit assured. 
Policy does not cover on premises 
of assured. 
Cover limited to Continental U.S. 
(b) If any shrinking, sponging, dye- 
ing, etc. (those excluded in garment 
contractor’s policy) process is in- 
volved, a processors floater might 
be written to cover property in 
transit and being processed. This 
cover could be “Tailor-made” as it 
is not Bureau controlled. However, 
it may not cover on assured’s prem- 
ises either. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Quiz of the Month—Continued 


(c) A transportation policy is rec- 

I nN i Hu V'a n E é ommended to cover the completed 
article. Such cover is not controlled 
d : I and could be written to include cover 
an pipe ca ae in custody of railroads, railway ex- 
press, public truckmen, contract car- 
R : riers, air freight, and, further, writ- 
EZ NSU 14anCE ten to include cover on the insured’s 
own trucks, This coverage would 
é fi ‘fected at normally be the usual named perils, 
but could be written “All-risks.” An 

Surplus lines * Excess lines LLoyp’s annual adjustment of a provisional 


premium is suggested. The premium 
FIRE based upon a report of the actual 





MARINE value of all shipments. Losses could 
CASUALTY be based on invoice, or, if none a.c.v. 
AVIATION at time and place of loss. 

AUTOMOBILE L ONDON This cover would protect assured’s 


: : interest in his property from the 
Foreign Risks Write for booklet which describes | time it left his premises in his own 


Y lients tty abroad can be covered im- all facilities. : ‘ 3 
pine Beng we ts. through our Leadon office. Why o (or other) trucks until received and 
not have one of our fieldmen call and explain how In the United States and Mexico . . 

Stewart, Smith can a you cover foreign as well business accepted onl from signed for by the carriers. The cover 
as domestic property. ur facilities include Claims Agents, Brokers, and Insurance 


and settling agents throughout the world. Companies. would also include losses in hands 
of carriers possibly excluded in the 


STEWART, SMITH (ILLINOIS) INC. Bill of Lading (acts of God, etc.). 


With this cover, shipments could be 


London Birmingham Sydney New York Toronto that the assured need never worry 
Montreal Philadelphia Glasgow Hongkong Chicago that a loss might occur in transit, 
the purchaser refuse shipment and 
the seller be out money. 

(d) A parcel post policy would 
cover the parcel post shipments. An 
open form, though controlled in all 
other ways, it is underwriter rated 
and therefore this form is recom- 
mended over the coupon form so that 
a good experience will reduce the 
rate. Such shipments would neces- 
sarily be made in accordance with 
the U.S. Parcel Post Act of 1912 
and all rules appropriate under the 
policy. There is a $50 minimum an- 
nual premium and reports of values 
shipped could be monthly, quarterly 
or subject to annual adjustment. 
Cover could also be purchased on in- 


SOUTHWESTERN FIRE & CASUALTY CO, | (ci"Sttesitan's Fioaer—Uncon 


sid trolled class on which either the “All- 

s. oster ancey, . trick, Secretary . ” ose . . 
. ne DALLAS *& TEXAS Erle C. Pa risk” or limited form cover is avail- 
able. 100% coinsurance involved 


Supervising Offices Flat premium basis. Covers sales- 
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109 - 30th A’ 
»v. ing 4 
Nashville 5, Tennessee Dallas, Texas (Colorado) Oklahoma City, Oklahoma containers of scheduled salesmen 
7A dahon Bulging yt ama Saas &. SPREE & $8. traveling in the assured’s behalf. 
ingham, Alabama Wichita, Kansas Dallas, Texas ( ici i 
i las, Texas Repreetion Policies might be extended to cover 


CHAS. R. HOLLAND COMPANY R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. in unattended autos but probably 
310 Boyle Buriding 1818 Nat'l Bank of Commerce Ble. M.D, MADDOX, GENERAL AGENT P ) 


Little Rock. Ark. New Orleans 12, ho a never without a locked car warranty. 
FURNEAUX GENERAL AGENCY 1. A. MANNING & SONS Losses adjusted on A.C.V. at time 
pwede Rhee ee and place of loss, invoice values, or 

replacement cost. 
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Nothing spells good times 
like good seafaring. But, A 
as every sailor knows, the 
sea offers possible trouble 


as well as clear sailing. 
You owe it to yourself 
and to your boat to be 


protected. Fire, explosion, 


stranding, submerged ob- 
jects, foul weather—any of PO | | cy 
these might result in a 
serious investment loss or 
heavy liability claim, which 
you easily can offset now 
by insuring through the 
Marine Office of America. 


Your local insurance 
agent or broker can pro- 
vide this time-tested, time- 
proven yacht insurance. 
Be specific. Ask him to 


l tecti 
Saceeh a Marine Office PROT ECT 
of America. 
THAT BOAT 


Member Companies: 
we The American Insurance Company 
x American Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
%& The Continental Insurance Company 
* Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
 Firemen’s Insurance Company 
+ Glens Falls Insurance Company 
* The Hanover Fire insurance Company on 


MARINE OFFICE or AMERICA=. 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YO Ralf 


all classes of ocean and inland marine insurance 
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Golden Anniversary C dition 


1906 —- 1955 


BEST’S LIFE INS 


ais sae ea, a, 


Since 1906, BEST’S LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS has established itself 
as the authoritative reference work in the life insurance field. Now the 
Golden Anniversary edition is offered as a collector’s item, bringing you the 
culminating achievement of Alfred M. Best Company’s 50 years of experi- 


ence in the publication of BEST’S LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS. 


We particularly gratefully acknowledge the splendid cooperation of the 
life insurance company officials of the United States and Canada in its 
publication. 


Specific and detailed information is given as to the historical background, 
operations, as well as complete financial statistics of each company. The 
tabulation at the right shows the full range of data for each company 
which is included in the LIFE REPORTS. 


This commemorative 1955 Golden Anniversary volume of BEST’S LIFE 
INSURANCE REPORTS is necessarily a limited edition. We urge our 
friends and subscribers to send in their requirements promptly in order 
to be sure that their copies will be reserved for them. It will be published 
early in June. 


Complete details and com- | 
ments covering financial 
conditions, management | 


and operating results. 
Significant operating 
ratios for the past five 


Classes and amounts of 
business in force, reserve 


basis, etc. 


General plan of op- 
eration, territory and 
officers, directors or 


trustees. 


History of growth. 


Complete list of all 
legal reserve compo- 
nies by states as well 
as a tabulation of 
the principal fig- 
ures of all frater- 
nals and assess- 
ments by state of 


origin. 


"ANY, INC. 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. ¥. 








Greater Protection for 


HERE ARE A SCORE of differ- 

ent approaches to a logical 

development of group hos- 
pital and surgical coverage. The de- 
velopment has just begun. Ulti- 
mately, it will be similar to auto- 
mobile insurance—for example, the 
$50 deductible collision policy. It is, 
therefore, important to select a plan 
which is sound and can grow and 
be improved. The basic concept of 
the available plans is the same but 
there are many varying provisions. 


Ability to Pay 


A catastrophe depends on an in- 
dividual’s ability to pay for medical 
care. Most plans are, therefore, de- 
signed to measure this “ability to 
pay” in proportion to the employees’ 
earnings and benefits available under 
the basic plan. The deductible is 
one of the most important factors 
in the plan since it is the mathe- 
matical kick-off point for the cover- 
age. How can this deductible be 
determined ? 

The first requirement is to learn 
the adequacy of the basic hospital 
and surgical plan and the need for 
this coverage. To measure this, it 
is necessary to examine all claims 
paid for a given period, the longer 
the better, in order to calculate the 
average payment versus the average 
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RICHARD N. FOULK 
Assistant Manager 
Group Department 

Brown, Crosby & Co., Inc. 


medical bill. It should be remem- 
bered that many employees no longer 
submit bills for those charges which 
they have learned are not normally 
covered by their basic plan, such as, 
private duty nurses, drugs, physi- 
cians’ charges, and so forth. 

For an indication of the need for 
catastrophe insurance, these bills 
which were not presented should be 
requested and, in addition, company 
records usually will show payments 
to employees who have needed help 
because of serious illness or acci- 
dent. These would be only partially 
indicative because many employees 
prefer to keep their financial affairs 


W. W. GREENE, Ine. 


REINSURANCE 
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ACTUARIAL 


Consultants 
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a 
110 Fulton Street, New York 38 


WOrth. 2-4327 


Employees 


private and go out and borrow or 
make some other arrangement to 
assist themselves rather than go to 
their employer. The real value of 
this insurance is to provide uniform. 
impartial help when it is needed! 


For Example 


Blue Cross and Blue Shield may 
be the basic plan. If so, it is partic- 
ularly interesting to know how 
closely the participating surgeons 
follow the salary limitations which 
are usually included. For example, 
under some plans single individuals 
earning less than $2,500 or em- 
ployees with a family earning under 
$5,000 are theoretically provided the 
full cost of surgical treatment, but 
there is a growing tendency for phy- 
sicians who are participating in Blue 
Shield to charge the individual an 
amount in excess of his agreed on 
fee. Obviously, if a large bulk of 
employees earn less than $5,000 and 
the salary limitation is included and 
surgeons are adhering to their agree- 
ment, this will be an important 
factor in determining the amount of 
the deductible. 

Because there are different types 
of deductibles, it is necessary to 
analyze salaries in addition to the 
adequacy of the basic plan since it 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Employee Protection—Continued 


is generally agreed that one of the 
major factors in a bill is the sur- 
geon’s or physician’s charge which 
is often based on his estimate of the 
patient’s ability to pay. 

The composition of the salary 
variation should be considered care- 
fully in conjunction with the ade- 
quacy of the basic plan to determine 
the advisability of the adoption of 
one of the several types of deduct- 
ible. The most common are the flat 
deductible, usually $300, described 
as the benefits available under the 
basic plan or $300, whichever is 
greater, and the graded deductible 
which is a formula used in conjunc- 
tion with earnings, usually starting 
at $200, increasing to a maximum of 
$600, and is generally approximately 
5% of annual earnings. This is the 
amount the employee must pay out 
of his own pocket before Catastrophe 
coverage goes into effect. The type 
chosen should exclude the average 
benefits and reflect the increasing 
ability of the higher income group 
to pay a larger share of the bill. The 
deductible, therefore, should be as 
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high as is possible because it is an 
important factor in the premium— 
the higher the deductible the lower 
the premium. 


No Two Exactly the Same 


Presently, no two insurance com- 
panies are writing exactly the same 
plan. Some write just one, others 
a variety. Generally, the plans differ 
basically in interpretation of the 
maximum benefit and in the defini- 
tion of a disability period, some 
define the maximum benefit as per 
disability, others as an aggregate 
maximum for the lifetime of the 
employee. The disability period may 
be for only a partial disability allow- 
ing the employee to continue work- 
ing, or for a total disability where 
it is considered that a catastrophe 
would prohibit continuation of em- 
ployment. Some plans have no re- 
striction on pre-existing conditions, 
others exclude benefits for those dis- 
abilities for which treatment has 
been received for three months to 
two years. 

Exclusions vary greatly and 
should be examined carefully be- 
cause they exclude from benefits 
certain types of claims. For example, 
some policies provide for cosmetic 
surgery because of an accident. If 
this limitation is not specified, then 
all types of plastic surgery will be 
covered. 

In addition to the aforesaid differ- 
ences, some companies have adopted 
a radical approach. For example, 
one company has a plan which does 
away completely with the basic hos- 
pital and surgical coverage, instead 
provides a benefit of 75% of all 
hospital charges with no deductible 
applicable. For those charges which 
are incurred out of the hospital, 
nurses, physicians and surgeons, etc. 
a deductible is used along with the 
75% co-insurance feature. Indeed, 
the variety and complexity of some 
of the plans are so confusing even 
to those trained in analyzing pol- 
icies, that it is a source of wonder 
how employees can understand what 
their benefits are. Insurance coun- 
selors can help to decide the type 
of plan best suited to the specific 
needs of an organization because 
they know what is available and can 
weigh the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each plan, 


If the plan is non-contributory 
the employer will not require the 
same considerations, usually, as he 
will if the plan is contributory. If it 
is contributory, in spite of its worth, 
it will have to be sold to the em- 
ployee and here, again, the insur- 
ance counselor’s experience can be 
of help. 

At the present time the market 
for catastrophe coverage is limited 
to the carrier for the existing group 
insurance, or if Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield are in force, to the companies 
who are willing to write the cover- 
age in addition to Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield. 

It frequently occurs, therefore, 
that the plan developed differs from 
that written by the insurance carrier 
and negotiation and special consid- 
eration must be made before it is 
approved. Because catastrophe cov- 
erage is new, it should be designed 
well within the frame of the average 
plans offered. The reason for this is 
obvious. It is within this area that 
the largest percentages of experi- 
ence will develop and consequently 
result in a more stable premium. 
Safety factors, such as, time limita- 
tion for payment of benefits ; limita- 
tion for existing claims and private 
room charges; and a schedule for 
deductible geared to salary, should 
be adopted. A conservative initial 
plan offers more flexibility for im- 
provement. 


Experience Rating 


Once a plan has been decided 
upon and the insurance company 
selected, it is often necessary to dis- 
cuss how catastrophe insurance is 
to be experience rated. It is felt that 
the natural desire of the insurance 
companies to cushion their possible 
under-estimate of premium with 
probable surpluses under the present 
group insurance coverages, while 
reasonable, may still be unsound. 
Experience for the earlier coverages 
is well established as the reserve 
requirement. For catastrophe cover- 
age, however, there is seemingly no 
set pattern of how much must be 
added to the actual claims paid as a 
reserve to complete these claims. It 
is probable that the reserves will be 
treated as they are under workmen’s 
compensation, at least for the im- 
mediate future. Later on, an average 
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claim percentage can be used to 
facilitate the administration of the 
coverage. 

From an employee standpoint, 
catastrophe coverage should be ex- 
plained on the basis that any plan 
paying an entire medical bill would 
necessitate a much larger premium 
and that the most logical way to 
provide this coverage is on the basis 





of the employee sharing in the pay- 
ment of the bill. The advantage of | 
catastrophe coverage eliminates the 
necessity for individual polio and 
hospital policies and can, therefore, 
reduce the cost of the individual’s | 
insurance, | 


A Clear Explanation 


The success of this type of cover- | 
age rests to a great extent on the | 
way it is sold, explained and admin- | 
istered. We have found, as I am| 
sure anyone else has who is asso- | 
ciated with group insurance, that in | 
many instances the employees do| 
not realize that the claim benefits | 
paid can be influenced by their atti- 
tude towards medical care. The 
claim checks normally bear the name 
of the insurance company and be- 
cause of the popular assumption that 
insurance companies are fabulously 
wealthy, it is not considered unfair 
to get every possible cent out of a 
claim. We feel that a clear explana- 
tion of group insurance must be 
made to the employees, a reiteration 
of the idea that the coverage is avail- 
able to protect those people who 
need it and that the employees, 





therefore, must share a just respon- 
sibility in the selection of their doc- 
tors and they must watch their bills | 
because abuse of the coverage can | 
curtail the benefits. This education, 
coupled with a complete use of such 
visionary aids as bulletin boards, 
payroll stuffers, articles in the house 
or monthly organs, plus a running | 
account of claims as they are actually 
paid and the close interest of the 
person responsible for the handling 
of the plan, combine to help ac- 
complish the designed purpose 
which is to provide adequate cover- 
age for those who need it, and to 
make a satisfactory risk for the in- 
surance company and to gain the 
fullest advantage in industrial rela- 
tions. 
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Aetna Ins. Group: C. E. Houk has been 
appointed special agent in Kentucky and 
will direct his efforts primarily to assisting 
agents with farming matters. Mr. Houk 
will be associated with state agent E. ¢ 
Hill with headquarters in Louisville. 

Francis L. Guertin, formerly an attorney 
in the home office claim department, has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
claim department and A. Miller Gifford, 
formerly special agent in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, has been promoted to superin- 
tendent. 

R. Heber Helvenston, Jr., formerly 
special agent in Arkansas, has been trans 
ferred to Oklahoma with headquarters in 
Oklahoma City. Mr. Helvenston is asso- 
ciated with state agent E. N. Pearson and 
special agent F. Allen Tillotson succeeding 
special agent John M. Chaney, resigned. 

Michael J. Grob, formerly special agent 
in Ohio, has been transferred to Lansing, 
Michigan, replacing George F. Chaney, 
resigned. Mr. Grob is associated with state 
agent George K. Simpson. 


Aetna (Life): A new general agency has 
been formed in Baltimore, Maryland 
known as Graham and Warren, general 
agents, consisting of James P. Graham, 
Jr. and Harry I. Warren, III, 

A new general agency has been estab- 
lished in Fort Worth, Texas which will 
provide direct service facilities for thirty- 
two counties. Robert W. Maxwell, for- 
merly associate general agent in Dallas, 
Texas, has been appointed general agent. 
Mr. Maxwell’s former duties were as head 
of the Fort Worth office of the Dallas 
general agency. 

John A. Blanchfield and Donald E. 
Hanson have been promoted to assistant 
vice president; Edward H. Warner has 
been promoted to vice president of the 
mortgage loan department; Lawrence M. 
Cathles, Jr. has been promoted to assistant 
vice president of the group division. 
Arwood Henderson, G. Albert Lawton, 
Roe A. Maier and Edwin H. Snow have 
been appointed director of agencies. 


Alistate: Richard H. Cline has been ap 
pointed assistant advertising director 


American Agents’ Company, The: a"! 
F. Casey, has been appointed special agent 
in Eastern Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island with offices at 123 Capron Farm 
Drive in Warwick, Rhode Island. Mr. 
Casey succeeds Everett R. Ryder, resigned. 


American Associated Ins. Cos.: M. G. 
Woodward, formerly assistant Philadel 
phia, Pennsylvania branch office manager, 
has been promoted to resident vice presi- 
dent of the Des Moines, Iowa branch 
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office succeeding T. B. McDonough who 
has been appointed Cleveland, Ohio 
branch office manager. 

William W. Lauber, formerly super- 
vising underwriter, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the head office 
surety division. 

John A, Goetz, formerly bond manager 
at Houston, Texas for Maryland Casualty 
Insurance Company, has been appointed 
bond manager there for this company. 


American Ins. Group: The Camden, New 
Jersey field office has been moved to 
Haddonfield where it is located at 13 
South Haddon Avenue with special agent 
John Latimer in charge. 

Robert G. Anderson, formerly in the 
loss department at Rockford, Illinois has 
been appointed special agent succeeding 
special agent Gordon E. Musil who has 
been transferred from the Rockford 
service office to the Wisconsin field. 


American Surety: Jack C. Nulsen has 


been appointed special agent at the Port- 
land, Oregon branch office. 


Atlantic Cos.: Robert K. Meyer, formerly 
home office inland marine underwriter, 
has been appointed marine special agent 
to service the upstate New York territory 
with headquarters in Syracuse. Mr. Meyer 
will work under the supervision of 
Matthew A. Donner, Jr., manager of the 
Syracuse office at 404 Larned Building, 
for the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany and Centennial Insurance Company. 


Baldwin Adjusting Co.: A new branch 
office has been opened in Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia at 1728 West 17th Street with 


Arthur G. Winterbotham as manager. 


Bosworth General Agency: Ray L. 
Green has opened an office in Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico servicing the state. 
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Employers’ Group: 
formerly assistant superintendent of the 
agency department, has been appointed 
superintendent of the agency and produc- 
tion department. 

Alfred T. Bowen, formerly branch office 
manager in Little Rock, Arkansas, has 
been appointed assistant -esident manager 
of the Pacific Coast department with 
headquarters in San Francisco, California. 
Arthur M, Anderson, formerly special 
agent in Little Rock, has been appointed 
branch office manager there succeeding 
Mr. Bowen. 

Clyde G. Knoppe has been appointed 
fire state agent for Kentucky. 


James M. Stewart, 


Fire Association of Philadelphia: Fred 
L. Michel, formerly secretary and assistant 
manager, has been appointed secretary- 
manager of the Illinois department of 
this company and Reliance Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia succeeding 
Melvin LePitre, retired. Alvah C. Schuck, 
formerly superintendent of the loss de- 
partment in the Illinois department, has 
been appointed assistant manager suc- 
ceeding Mr. Michel in Chicago. William 
A. Foster succeeds Mr. Schuck as super- 
intendent of the loss division and was 
formerly of the claim department. 


Glens Falls Group: Jack Myres has been 
appointed special agent in South Texas 
with headquarters at San Antonio. Mr. 
Myres will be under the supervision of 
M. B. McDonald, manager of the South- 
west service department. 


Johnson & Higgins of Illinois, Inc.: 
Alexander M. Wood, formerly assistant 
vice president at Chicago, Illinois, has 
been appointed vice president. 


London Assurance: S. Lawrence Ralston 
has been appointed state agent in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and 
District of Columbia for this company and 
The Manhattan Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company. Mr. Ralston’s head- 
quarters are in Room 306 Washington 
Square Building, 106 South Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 

Charles L. Hogan, formerly special agent 
for The American Insurance Company of 
Newark, New Jersey, in Kansas has been 
appointed state agent for Kansas by this 
company and The Manhattan Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company. 

Evan Rosser has been appointed special 
agent in the Ohio field and is associated 
with state agent Edgar E. Hamilton at 
Columbus for this company and The Man- 
hattan Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany. 
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H. Nelson Schluter has been appointed 
special agent in the Texas field with 
headquarters at 1418 National Bank 
Building in Dallas for this company and 
The Manhattan Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company. 


Northwestern Mutua! Fire: A new dis- 
trict claim office has been opened in 
Lewiston, Idaho with Richard W. May- 
dahl, formerly claims adjuster in Spokane, 
Washington, as manager. 


Ohio Farmers Cos.: Richard Kerr, for- 
merly fieldman, has been appointed state 
agent in Iowa for Ohio Farmers Fire 
Company and Ohio Farmers Indemnity 
Company with offices in Des Moines. 


Pacific National Fire: Robert E. Jenkins, 
formerly state agent for Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and New Mexico, has been appointed 
agency superintendent for the Pacific 
Coast department with headquarters in 
San Francisco, California. Walter J. 
Wenger, Jr., formerly special agent in 
Colorado, Wyoming ané New Mexico, 
succeeds Mr. Jenkins as state agent with 
headquarters in Denver, Colorado. 


Phoenix of Hartford: A new field office 
has been established in Suite 3126, Ray- 
mond-Commerce Building, 1180 Raymond 
Boulevard in Newark, New Jersey under 
the direction of executive state agent 
Roger S. Henry assisted by state agent 
Robert E. Klie, state agent Robert L. 
Runz, special agent John F. Bernard and 
special agent Robert S. Kievit. 

Harold B. Ingebretsen has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the casualty and 
bonding division of the Mountain States 
field with headquarters in Denver, Colo- 
rado. Mr. Ingebretsen makes his head- 
quarters in the University Building, the 
new district office with general agent 
Henry W. Schwartz, state agent Henry M. 
Howland, state agent Bill B. Johnson and 
special agent John B. Blake. 

George T. McElroy, formerly agency 
supervisor of the casualty underwriting 
department in Kansas City, Missouri, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
casualty and bonding division in _ the 
Kansas City district office. 


Phoenix of London Group: James F. 
Hood has been appointed special agent 
in Virginia under the direction of man- 
ager R. Coleman Rice with headquarters 
in the American Building, Richmond 19, 


Virginia. 


Retail Credit Co.: W. L. Gordy, formerly 
district sales manager of the Southern 
California territory, has been appointed 
district sales manager in New York City. 
Mr, Gordy succeeds G. A. Oliver, deceased. 


Security-Connecticut Cos.: Arthur V. 
Falk, formerly claims adjuster in the Ohio 
territory with the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Company, has been appointed Cleveland, 
Ohio branch office claims manager. 


Southern Fire & Casualty: J. Thomas 
Boswell, tormerly special agent with the 
Home Insurance Company, has been ap- 
pointed special agent with supervision 
over the East Tennessee territory. Mr. 
Boswell makes his headquarters in Knox- 
ville. Donald F. Farrer, formerly Eastern 
Canadian division manager for the Asso- 
ciated Reciprocal Exchanges, has been 
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appointed special agent in the home office 
with responsibility for the production of 
fire and inland marine business in the 
principal southern cities. 


Southwest General: Jolin B. Daniel, for- 
merly state agent in Nebraska for fire, 
auto and marine lines, has been appointed 
special agent in Oklahoma with offices in 
the Oklahoma City branch office. Mr. 
Daniel will be principally in charge of the 
Western Oklahoma operations. 


St. Paul Cos.: Guy R. Laib, Jr., has 
been appointed assistant claims manager 
in Duluth, Minnesota assisting G. L. 
Smith, claims manager. 


Sylvania Electric Products: Robert G. 
ugel, formerly assistant administrator of 


fire and casualty insurance and prepara- 


tion of loss settlement data, has been ap- 
pointed casualty and fire insurance ad 
ministrator for the insurance department. 


Travelers: Harold E. Cumberland has 
been appointed assistant manager at St. 
Louis, Missouri of the life, accident and 
health lines. Three field supervisors in 
the life, accident and health lines have 
been appointed who are J. A. Wayne 
Hinson at Dallas, Texas; Alva H. Graham 
at Lubbock, Texas and James M. Morgan 
at Little Rock, Arkansas. Five agency 
service representatives of the life, accident 
and health lines have been named who 
are Maynard A. Noble at the Insurance 
Exchange in Chicago, Illinois; Jerry L. 
Ewing at Omaha, Nebraska; Brian W. 
Holmes at St. Paul, Minnesota; William 
H. Jaquith at Columbus, Ohio and Robert 
H. Baggesen at Providence, Rhode Island. 
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Field Appointments—Continved 


United Benefit Fire: Louis J. Ronder, 
formerly insurance manager of the Conti 
nental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, has been appointed 
Cook County manager, The company was 
recently licensed as multiple line under- 
writer. 


United Pacific: Thomas W. Manclark, 
formerly in the home office underwriting 
department, has been appointed Salt Lake 
City, Utah branch office manager of casu 
alty underwriting. Donald R. Skarie has 
been appointed home office underwriter 
succeeding Mr. Manclark. 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty: 
H. Williford Gragg, formerly assistant 


agency director, has been elected assistant 
vice president-associate agency director. 
C. Brooks Holley, formerly assistant super- 
intendent, has been elected assistant vice 
president and superintendent of compen- 
sation and liability. Edgar F. Mulier, for- 
merly statistician, has been promoted to 
assistant vice president. Richard H. Bland, 
Jr., formerly in charge of educational ac- 
tivities, has been elected assistant secre- 
tary. George Gross, formerly cashier, has 
been appointed assistant treasurer. Joseph 
P. Kircher has been promoted to auditor 
from his position as internal auditor and 
Harold §. Higgins, formerly Baltimore, 
Maine auditor, has been appointed 
cashier. 

George F. Avery, formerly Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania office manager, has been ap- 
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pointed manager of the New York City 
office succeeding Walter J. Jeffery, trans- 
ferred to the home office as executive vice 
president. Wayne McKee, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant manager, has been promoted to 
manager at Pittsburgh succeeding Mr. 


Avery. 


ass’n notes 


Agency Managers Limited: Paul van 
Zeeland, formerly Belgian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, has joined the board of di- 
rectors. This firm is United States casualty 
reinsurance manager for The Northern 
Assurance Company Limited and Citizens 
Casualty Company of New York. 


Chartered Property and Casualty Un- 
derwriters, Inc.: The following officers 
have been elected for 1955 for New York. 
President John B. Walker (America Fore 
Insurance Group); vice president R. May- 
nard Toelle (American Foreign Insurance 
Association); second vice president 4A. 
Leslie Leonard (Insurance Society of New 
York, Inc.); secretary Hamilton Wade 
(Hamilton and Wade, Inc.); and treasurer 
Walter Strauss (American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association). Directors elected were 
Miss Leona Seldow (broker) and E. Ken- 
wood Hawley of Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity Company. 


Bureau of Accident and Health Under- 
writers: The Midland Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Columbus, Ohio and 
the Sun Life Assurance Company of Mon- 
treal, Canada have become associated with 
the bureau. The Farm Bureau Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company of Colum- 
bus, Ohio; the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Springfield; the 
North American Casualty and Surety Re- 
insurance Corporation of New York and 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
of New York have joined. The two new 
associated members brings to 97 the total 
of member companies. 

David Robbins, formerly analytical 
statistician with the Surgeon-General of 
the Army, has been appointed to the new 
post of statistician. 

The American Farmers Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, The American Manufac- 
turers Mutual Insurance Company, The 
American National Insurance Company, 
The Government Employees Life Insur- 
ance Company and the American Policy- 
holders’ Insurance Company have been 
newly associated, bringing the member- 


ship to 102 companies comprising the 
bureau. 


Health Ins. Council: The following officers 
have been re-elected: chairman John H. 
Miller (Monarch Life Insurance Com- 
pany); vice chairmen James Andrews, Jr. 
(Life Insurance Association of America); 
L. A. Orsini (Bureau of Accident & Health 
Underwriters); James R. Williams (Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference) and 
Alice Chellberg (American Mutual Alli- 
ance) has been re-elected secretary. 


Insurance Buyers Association of De- 
troit: The group has voted to affiliate 
with the National Insurance Buyers As- 
sociation, Inc. and has a membership of 
thirty-six. The officers who have been 
elected for 1955 are E. F. Neubecker, 
president (Burroughs Corporation); M. R. 
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DeLaurier, vice president (Detroit Edison 
Company); R. H. French, secretary (Michi- 
gan Wisconsin Pipe Line Company); W. 
A, Johnston, treasurer (Chrysler Corpora- 
tion). 


Insurance Society of New York, Inc.: 
Alan G. Baker, Jr., formerly in the claims 
department of Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, has been appointed educational 
assistant to assistant dean A. Leslie 
Leonard in the conduct of educational 
activities. 


Interbureau Ins. Advisory Group: The 
Maryland Casualty Company of Baltimore 
has been elected to membership bringing 
the membership to a total of thirty-six 
groups and companies consisting of one 
hundred sixteen fire and casualty com- 
panies. 


Montana Association of Independent 
Insurance Adjusters: The following offi- 
cers have been elected who are: Howard 
E, Connor—president; Hugo Dobler— 
vice-president and John R. Cook—secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Mutual Reinsurance Bureau: The ground 
has been broken for the new home office 
located on Pearl Street in Belvidere, Illi- 
nois. The building is expected to be 
finished and ready for occupancy before 
the end of the year. 


New York State Ins. Department: Henry 
N. Smith, formerly chief of the insurance 
department legal bureau, has been ap- 
pointed counsel to serve in New York City. 


Milton Shalleck has been appointed 
special deputy superintendent of insurance 
in charge of the liquidation bureau. 


Pennsylvania Ins. Department: Thomas 
R. Balaban has been appointed first 
deputy insurance commissioner and Ber- 
nard J. Kelly deputy commissioner in 
charge of the Bureau of Examinations. 
Mr. Balaban was formerly general counsel 
for the Croantians Fraternity Union of 
American and Mr. Kelly was formerly a 
Philadelphia attorney. 


State Fire Prevention Association of 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia: The following officers have been 
elected for 1955—president Philip J. 
Dubey, Jr. (Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany); vice president for Maryland Robert 
S. Ewens (National Union Fire Insurance 
Company); vice president for Delaware 
Wayne Watson (American Insurance Com- 
pany); vice president for Washington, 
D. C. Francis $. Gardner (Automobile In- 
surance Company); secretary Jack B. Mag- 
nuson (Phoenix-Connecticut Group) and 
treasurer Gerald R. Collins (United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company). Mr. 
Dubey succeeds Frank B. Hall of the 
America Fore Group. 


Texas 1752 Club, The: The following 
have been =e ag officers for 1955: 
president—John A. McNutt; vice-presi- 
dent-secretary—James S. Kent; vice presi- 
dent-treasurer Clifford R. Gaskill and 
directors Bobby Butler, E. R. Rinard, Jr. 
and Terry Taylor. 


FILING APPROVED 


THE FILING OF ITs Homeowners 
Policy C by the Multiple Peril In- 
surance Rating Organization has 
been approved in New York. 
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MAPS ANTI-COERCION 
STRATEGY 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE on anti- 
coercion of the American Mutual 
Alliance and the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Agents 
met in Washington to review prog- 
ress to date in the nationwide fight 
against insurance coercion by lend- 
ing institutions and to confer with 
officials of the Anti-trust Division, 
United States Department of Justice. 
Full details of the proceedings had 
not been made available at this writ- 
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ing but it was indicated that further 
moves against practitioners of coer- 


cion have been prepared. 


POLICY APPROVED 


THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT of 
Nevada has approved the Compre- 
hensive Dwelling Policy filing made 
by the Pacific Fire Rating Bureau, 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the Inland Marine In- 
surance Bureau as recommended by 
the Interbureau Insurance Advisory 
Group. The effective date was 
March 18, 1955. 





The Kansas City Floods 


AROL, EDNA AND HAZEL were 
wild, wild women, but Miss 
Kansas City Flood of 1951 

was a mean wench, too. The 1951 
flood at Kansas City and surround- 
ing territory, must be classed as a 
major catastrophe. A U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey report estimated the 
direct and indirect damage to ap- 
proximate $725,000,000. Likewise 
it is noteworthy that the cargo lia- 
bility claims filed against rail car- 
riers during the nine months’ period 
following the flood, totaled some 
$12,067,443. The claims against the 
three principal railroads approxi- 
mated the following: Santa Fe, $5,- 
583,489; Rock Island, $2,977,261; 
Union Pacific, $2,264,674. Statistics 
put into evidence by the Santa Fe in 
a Federal Court case tried at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, indicated that the 
U. S. Corps of Engineers estimated 
the damage in the Argentine Yard 
area in Kansas City at approximately 
$62,144,356. As another indication 
of the gravity of the situation, Con- 
gress appropriated $25,000,000 for 
flood relief purposes in this area. 


Transportation Coverage 


The majority of the troublesome 
inland problems which came out of 
this flood were, as might be expected, 
concerned with transportation. First 
were those claims which arose under 
the various forms of owner’s trans- 
portation coverage. Not only was 
there found to be variance in terms 
and conditions of policies, but many 
exceedingly complex problems were 
presented with respect to passage 
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of title and risk of loss on goods in 
transit. We think it safe to say that 
prior to July, 1951, when these floods 
occurred, it was not generally rec- 
ognized by inland underwriters that 
there was such a wide variation in 
the terms and conditions of coverage. 
Although most of these forms pro- 
vided coverage on property owned 
by the named insured, and as well 
extended coverage to property held 
in trust or on commission, or other- 
wise as bailee, there was wide lack 
of uniformity with respect to time 
and place of attachment of risk, and 
definitions of losses assumed or dis- 
claimed. 

In attempting to determine the 
rights and responsibilities, based on 
determination of time of passage of 
title and risk of loss in transit, it 
is, of course, a cardinal rule that 
such is governed by intent of the 
parties to the transaction. The rule 
is clear and simply stated, but oft- 
times the determination of the intent 
is the difficult problem. Examina- 
tion of invoices, purchase or sale 
orders which passed between buyers 
and sellers, bailors and bailees, in- 
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dicated, in many cases, incredible 
ambiguity. Despite the fact that 
grain dealers and commission houses 
all used written forms of purchase, 
sale and other documents, it was not 
an uncommon experience to find 
that the terms and conditions of oral 
agreements respecting extensive 
grain transactions, were often at 
complete variance with the condi- 
tions contained in confirming docu- 
mentary evidence which later passed 
between the parties. 


A Liberal Attitude 


It is fortunate, I think, that most 
of the inland underwriters took a 
liberal attitude in disposing of these 
transit grain claims on the basis of 
the established oral agreements, 
otherwise, if many of those cases had 
been litigated, a strict application 
of the parol evidence rule would 
have produced some results not con- 
templated by the parties. We were 
into many of such cases where top 
executives of some of the largest 
of the grain dealers and commission 
firms readily admitted that. if the 
case were litigated, they doubted 
that they could establish the terms 
of agreements which they in good 
faith honestly intended, In many 
such cases, counsel for such firms 
were promptly commissioned to 
draft proper forms to conform to 
the intent of the parties. 

So far as I am aware, the number 
and money total of cargo liability 
claims arising out of the floods of 


1951, surpasses the total filed against 
(Continued on page |16) 
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carriers by reason of any previous 
catastrophe. By reason of the mag- 
nitude of the losses, the interested 
rail carriers rather promptly pooled 
forces, particularly of legal and in- 
the 
purpose of resisting the majority of 
the claims filed. This position was 
predicated on the theory that the 
losses were proximately caused by 
an Act of God without concurring 
negligence on the part of the carriers. 
Furthermore, the carriers acted 
promptly in declining claims as soon 
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as practicable so as to start the run- 
ning of the statute of limitations, 
which is two years and one day 
from the date of declination in writ- 
ing. In fact, some of the rail carriers 
did not wait for claims to be filed 
but their executive officers imme- 
diately wrote letters to all shippers 
and, while regretting that the losses 
had occurred, informed the shippers 
of the enormity of the losses and 
that the carriers would not recognize 
liability because the damage was 
occasioned by an Act of Providence 
which was beyond the control of 
the carriers, 

Counsel for the interested rail 
carriers continued to maintain a gen- 
eral position of non-liability except 
in certain cases where it could be 
proved that the carrier was guilty 
of specific negligence which proxi- 
mately contributed to the loss. As 
we now know, this position was sub- 
sequently upheld by the various 
courts in which the points were 
litigated. Most of the insurance 
underwriters likewise determined to 
present a united front in the presen- 
tation of claims with the idea of 
elimination of litigation, if possible, 
and in most respects, the position 
and attitude assumed was eminently 
fair and equitable. Most of the 
inland insurers acted in concert 
under the auspices of the recovery 
departments of the various com- 
panies with representation on the 
committee from the Loss Executives. 
Because of the magnitude and vari- 
ety of the problems encountered, a 
solution had not been reached before 
it became obvious that time was 
running out and that the limitation 
period for filing of suits was pain- 
fully close. Accordingly, in the last 
days of May and in June of 1953, it 
was concluded that the companies 
must each go their own way and take 
such independent action as might 
be deemed advisable. 


File or Close 


Some sixteen companies referred 
their recovery files to us, and, with 
but few exceptions, we were author- 
ized to review the files and to take 
such action as was deemed advisable. 
If there appeared to be any reason- 
able basis for suit, we were author- 
ized to so proceed; otherwise, we 
were authorized to close the files. 


The period for the filing of suits 
against an interstate carrier on a loss 
and damage claim may not be waived 
or enlarged, and therefore it was 
not possible to enter into any stipula- 
tion with counsel for the rail carriers 
to extend the time for filing of suits. 
We were forced to file or close, 


Specific Negligence 


More than six hundred fifty files 
flowed into our office during June 
and July of 1953 and, with due 
respect to the reports and evidence 
contained therein, it was found to 
be a most trying and difficult task, 
in many cases almost impossible, to 
determine whether there appeared 
to be evidence of specific negligence 
on the part of the rail carriers for 
which they might have a liability 
to respond. By that time it appeared 
to be reasonably clear that the gen- 
eral legal position assumed by the 
rail carriers would be upheld and 
that they would not be liable unless 
we produced some evidence of spe- 
cific negligence which proximately 
caused or contributed to the loss. 
It was therefore determined that if 
the evidence in any file indicated 
some possibility of falling into a 
pattern of several types of possible 
misconduct on the part of the rail 
carrier, suit would be filed. In all, 
we reviewed and closed some three 
hundred and fifty cases which in- 
volved more than a million dollars 
in value. On the other hand, in- 
formation contained in some three 
hundred and fifty other files ap- 
peared to indicate some possible 
chance of recovery and suits were 
filed, principally in Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

At the same time another acute 
problem was presented and which 
required decision on or be‘ore or 
about July 13, 1953. The statute 
of limitations on tort actions in the 
State of Kansas is two years, and 
at this time there was considerable 
discussion concerning the possibility 
of liability of the U. S. Corps of 
Army Engineers for allegedly mis- 
leading reports to the public to the 
effect that the water would not 
overflow the dikes. In fact, many 
suits were filed against the United 
States, but after careful considera- 
tion of this situation, we reached the 
conclusion that no action would lie, 
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and filed no such suits. Fortunately 
this conclusion proved sound, as all 
such complaints were subsequently 
dismissed, 

Although in all, several hundred 
suits were filed against carriers by 
various claimants, some seven or 
eight leading cases have been de- 
cided in From the 
first of these decisions, the pattern 
of non-liability of 


various courts. 


the rail carriers 
appeared to be settled, and the hold- 
ings have been uniformly consistent. 
We think no new legal premises 
have been announced by any of the 
courts; however, in some respects, 
certain general principles have been 
more clearly and firmly settled. It 
may be of some interest to review 
briefly certain of the more important 
cases which have been decided. 


Early Important Decision 


One of the first important deci- 
sions was that of Judge Ridge of 
the U. S. District Court for the 
Western District of 
Kansas City, in Little 
ing Company v. Burlington, et al, 
(116 Fed. Supp. 213). This claim 
involved shipment of cattle which 
had been offered for transportation 
at Sioux City, Iowa, to the North- 
western Railroad. Part of the cattle 
were to be to Dallas, 
Texas, and the remainder to Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 
of July 11, 


received 


Missouri, at 


Rock Pack- 


consigned 


On the afternoon 
1951, the Northwestern 
word that the connecting 
carrier at Kansas City would not 
accept the cattle at that point be- 
cause of the flood conditions which 
prevailed south of Kansas City. The 
railroad accordingly notified the 
shipper that it would not accept the 
cattle. Shortly thereafter, the ship- 
per informed the Burlington agent 
as to why the Chicago Northwestern 
had refused to accept the shipment, 
and the latter, after checking with 
his superiors, agreed to accept the 
shipment. 

According to the testimony, the 
shipper was informed that the cattle 
would go through “on schedule.” 
The train left Sioux City late and 
continued to run further behind 
schedule all the way to Kansas City. 
The cattle were unloaded at the 
Stock Yards for rest and watering 
at around 2:00 A.M. on July 13th, 
but before they could be moved out 
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of the Yards, the order to evacuate 
was given but it was too late. The 
flood waters never actually reached 
the cattle because they were driven 
to the second and third floors of 
the hog barn which was above the 
water level, but was open to the sun 
at the third story. There plaintiff's 
cattle remained with other cattle 
until shortly before noon on Mon- 
day, July 16, 1951. During this 
time the temperatures ran as high 
as ninety-six degrees and the cattle 
had no water. As a result, many 
died on the spot and others perished 
en route to another location after 


the flood waters had subsided to a 
point where cattle could wade 
through shallow water. 


Arguments for Liability 


The plaintiffs contended that the 
rail carriers were liable for the loss 
of the cattle because of one or more 
of the following reasons: 


(1) In the cattle when 
the carriers knew of the flood con- 
ditions in about Kansas City 
and in failing to notify the shipper 
of the probability of delay. 

{Continued on the next page) 
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(2) In unduly delaying the ship- 
ments of cattle in arriving in Kansas 
City. 

(3) In failing to place these cattle 
on trains at Kansas City where there 
were apparent facilities to ship them 
out before the flood waters caused 
the Stock Yards to be evacuated. 
(4) Holding the cattle at Kansas 
City for an unreasonable length of 
time. 

(5) In failing to use reasonable care 
to protect the cattle after the con- 
sequences of the flood became ap- 
parent. 


In holding the carriers free of 
any liability, the court answered the 
various contentions of plaintiff, and 
among other statements, said: 


“* * * Regardless of the fact that 
claimants here may have asserted a 
claim against Burlington for failure 
to notify them of probable delay in 
shipment from facts known by Burl- 
ington at the time it received the 
shipments, yet the fact remains that, 
assuming such negligent act, it was 
not the proximate or direct cause 
of claimants’ loss. At the most, it 
was antecedent and remote thereto. 
Failure to ‘deliver within a reason- 
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able time’ is the sine qua non of lia- 
bility under the rule relied on by 
claimants. Absent delivery, such 
rule is not applicable nor decisive of 
the issue of -‘causation’ in this 
action.” 


With respect to the second con- 
tention, the court said: 


“* * * Whether they were delayed 
in transit, or retained in the Stock 
Yards an excessive length of time, 
and not delivered to connecting 
carriers, did not, and could not 
under the circumstances shown in 
evidence, have subjected them to ap- 
prehended probable danger, such as 
actually caused their damage or loss. 
Therefore, any delay in the trans- 
portation of such cattle, failure to 
make connections, and causing their 
unloading at the Stock Yards, were 
antecedent acts committed by the 
Burlington, which in nowise con- 
tributed or concurred to bring about 
the danger from which they were 
damaged. The proximate cause of 
their loss was the flood. The delay 
in arrival of the cattle at Kansas 
City and unloading in the Stock 
Yards were remote causes so that 
the maxim, causa proxima, non re- 
mota spectatur, applies to such acts 
in premising liability, * * * 

“* * * An efficient concurring 
cause with that of an Act of God 
which will premise liability for loss 
must be such as was operative with 
the Act of God at the time of loss, 
and which acted contemporaneously 
therewith to produce the dam- 
a 


On the question of the exercise of 
reasonable care by the railroad or its 
duly appointed agent, the court said: 


“* * * The testimony shows that as 
soon as the president of the Stock 
Yards Company apprehended danger 
thereto the cattle were moved to 
an apparent place of safety in the 
hog barns of the Stock Yards Com- 
pany, which prevented them from 
drowning. In that location, on ac- 
count of the flood conditions sub- 
sequently ensuing, they were not, 
and could not be, properly cared for, 
and the loss here claimed accrued. 
After the flood sufficiently subsided, 
the cattle were immediately removed 
from the hog barn and all steps 
taken, such as a reasonable prudent 
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person would have pursued to 
tainimize the amount of plaintiff’s 
losses.” 

On every count, the court found 
there to be no negligence which 
could be said to have directly or 


proximately caused or concurred in 
the loss. 


A Carload of Batteries 


The case of Ray-O-Vac v. Chi- 
cago Northwestern Railway, (121 
Fed. Supp. 409), was tried in the 
Federal District Court at Madison, 
Wisconsin. That case involved a 
shipment of a carload of batteries 
which was delivered to the carrier in 
Madison on July 5, 1951, for trans- 
portation to California. The ship- 
ment was received in Santa Fe 
Yards at Kansas City on July 11th, 
where it was found inundated in the 
flood on July 13th. In holding the 
rail carriers not the court 
made several pertinent statements 
including the following : 


liable, 


“The Santa Fe was not negligent in 
relying on the information released 
by, and the forecasts of, the Kaw 
Valley Drainage District, the United 
States Corps of Engineers and the 
United States Weather Bureau, that 
the levee protecting the Argentine 
District of Kansas City, Kansas, 
would hold and not be overtopped.” 


“The July 12-13, 1951, flood of the 
Kansas River at Kansas City, 
Kansas (Argentine) was unusual, 
sudden, unforeseeable and extra- 
ordinary, and amounted, in fact and 
in law, to an Act of God.” 


As a conclusion of law, the court 
said : 
“The damage to plaintiff’s shipment 
was proximately caused by an un- 
usual, sudden, unforeseeable, extraor- 
dinary and devastating flood of the 
Kansas River amounting in fact and 
in law to an Act of God, for which 
defendant is not liable, and was not 
due to negligence or human fault of 
defendant.” 


A Third Case 


A third case tried in a Federal 
District Court was Firpine Products 
vs. Santa Fe, (124 Fed. Supp. 906), 
decided in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at St. Joseph, Missouri. 
The court, in holding for the rail 
carrier, said: 
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“Such a showing is not sufficient 
to sustain plaintiff’s burden of proof. 
In the cases which are cited above 
involving losses at Kansas City in 
July of 1951, it has been held in 
every instance that the railroads 
were not negligent in moving cars 
into the Kansas City area, or in fail- 
ing to get them out. In these cases 
the railroads have been charged with 
negligence in failing to remove lad- 
ing, on the basis of allegations that 
the overtopping of levees was im- 
minent and they have been charged 
with negligence in taking property 


into the Kansas City area in view 
of the possibility of a flood. In no 
instance have such charges been 
found by the Courts to be supported 
by the evidence. It has been held 
that the railroads had a right to rely 
upon the fact that there had not been 
a flood in metropolitan Kansas City 
for more than forty years ; that there 
had never been a flood since the 
levees in that area had been built; 
and that the advice from the Gov- 
ernment Engineers and the weather 
bureau was to the effect there would 
not be a flood. (Citing cases)” 


Continued on the next page) 
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One further case which was tried 
in a state court in Green County, 
Jowa, involved the case of Johnson 
v. Milwaukee Railroad, where a car- 
load of feed which had been de- 
livered to the railroad in lowa for 
transportation to Texas, had been 
received by the Santa Fe in its yards 
at Kansas City on July 10th. There 
is remained until inundated by the 
flood on July 13th. This case has 
not been reported but there the Dis- 
trict Judge, in a memorandum opin- 
ion holding for the railroad, said: 
“Hindsight is often better than fore- 


sight. After damage is done, after 
an emergency has passed, it is often 
easy to learn where mistakes were 
made. But the law does not deter- 
mine whether there was negligence 
in this way. The test of conduct 
used to determine negligence is what 
a reasonably prudent person would 
have done, or would not have failed 
to do, in the same circumstances. It 
is not whether we can see some way 
the damage could have been avoided, 
(citing cases) the court is convinced 
that upon the whole case presented 
even if the defendants’ motion had 
been disregarded, defendant has es- 
tablished that the loss occurred by 
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an Act of God relieving it from 
liability, while plaintiff has not es- 
tablished that the defendant’s con- 
necting carrier was guilty of negli- 
gence.” 


Two Carloads of Cattle 


The case of M. K. & T. v. Roege- 
lein Provision Company was a deci- 
sion by an Appellate Court, being re- 
ported in the Court of Civil Appeals 
of the State of Texas at 260 S. W. 
2d 605. This case involved a ship- 
ment of two carloads of cattle mov- 
ing from Omaha to San Antonio. 
The cattle arrived in Kansas City on 
July 11th and were unloaded at the 
Stock Yards but never got out. In 
holding that the rail carrier was not 
liable, the court said, among other 
things: 


“Here it should be emphasized, as 
one of the controlling features of the 
case, that from the time the Roege- 
lein cattle arrived in the Kansas City 
Stock Yards until the morning of 
July 13th, these Stock Yards were 
regarded as a place of safety in the 


midst of the flood-stricken area. 
x * 


In reversing the judgment entered 
in the lower court for the plaintiff 
and entering judgment for the de- 
fendant, the court said: 


“By way of summation, we hold (a) 
That it appears as a matter of law 
that the loss of plaintiff’s cattle was 
caused by an Act of God, namely, 
the flood in the industrial area of 
Kansas City on July 13, 1951 * * * 
and (c) that the acts or omissions 
inquired about could not legally be 
considered as proximate causes of 
the loss of appellee’s cattle * * *.” 


A Previous Case 


The court quoted with approval 
from a statement made in a previous 
case (Bergman Produce v. Express 
Co.) the following : 


“Negligent delay cannot be regarded 
as the proximate cause of loss by a 
casualty consisting in itself an Act 
of God, though had there been no 
negligent delay there would have 
been no damage. There is no legal 
duty imposed on the carrier to guard 
against what cannot be foreseen be- 
cause negligent delay in such case, 
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while a remote cause, is not a proxi- 
mate cause of the loss.” 


The Court of Appeals went on to 
point up the Federal rule that the 
burden is on the plaintiff to prove 
negligence on the part of the carrier 
caused or contributed to the loss or 
damage, and said: 


“In the Federal Courts, if it is shown 
that the loss was occasioned by an 
excepted cause, then the plaintiff 
assumes the burden of proving that 
the carrier was negligent and that 
such negligence directly and proxi- 
mately contributed to the result. 
( Citing cases)” 


On this same point, Judge Ridge 
said in the Little Rock Packing case: 


“In the case at bar, it is recognized 
by all parties that to sustain the 
primary and third party claims here 
made, it is incumbent upon claimants 
to establish by competent evidence 
that some negligence on the part of 
the carriers involved ‘concurred in, 
and contributed to the loss or in- 
jury’ occasioned by vis divina and 
for which demand is made. (9 
Amer, Jur. 854) The burden of 
proof in that respect rests upon 
plaintiffs.” 


To the same effect the court said, 
in the Ray-O-Vace case: 


“Under the terms and conditions of 
the Uniform Bill of Lading, the de- 
fendant is not liable for loss of or 
damage to the shipment in question 
caused by an Act of God unless its 
negligence proximately contributed 
to the loss and the burden of proving 
such negligence is on the plaintiff.” 


In many of the cases pending in 
the United States District Court at 
Kansas City, the court, upon a show- 
ing that plaintiff had no evidence to 
indicate specific negligence on the 
part of the carrier, directed verdicts 
for the carrier upon admission by 
the plaintiff that the goods were 
damaged in the flood. 

Another case where, while not 
involving a suit against a carrier, the 
court took judicial notice of the fact 
that the July, 1951, flood at Kansas 
City was an Act of God, was the 
decision by the Supreme Court of 
Kansas in the case of Gerber v. Mc- 
Call, 254 Pac. 2d 490. There the 
court said: 
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“In the first place, this court takes 


judicial notice of the unprecedented 


magnitude of the flood in question 
and of its devastating effects and re- 
sults. History has already recorded 
them. Viewing the matter in the 
light of ‘hindsight,’ it is undoubtedly 
a fact that everyone in the path of 


. the flood, had he known of its pro- 


portions, would have taken steps 
and measures different from those 
which were taken. The trite, but 
familiar expression—hindsight is 
always better than foresight,’ is all 


the more meaningful when that 
frailty of human nature is coupled 
with an Act of God such as occurred 
in the Kaw Valley on July 13, 1951.” 
A few other cases have been de- 
cided, but in all, the same general 
principles have been stated. Al- 
though a majority of the cases on file 
at Kansas City have at this date 
been dismissed, some of the pend- 
ing cases will be tried. We think 
no other or different legal premises 
will be established, although it is 
Continued on the next page) 
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possible that in the 
carriers may be held negligent. In 
fairness, we should that we 
found counsel for the rail carriers 
to be ready and willing to make 
equitable settlements on cases where 
evidence of specific negligence could 
be produced. 

To summarize, it seems clear that 
the courts have unanimously held 
that: (a) the flood was unusual, 


some cases, 


say 


sudden, unforeseeable and extraor- 
dinary and amounted in fact and 
in law to an Act of God and further, 
the courts took judicial notice of 
such fact; (b) the carrier may es- 
cape liability if the Act of God is 
the sole cause of loss or injury; 
however, when the negligence of the 
carrier mingles with the Act of God 
as a cooperative cause of the loss, the 
carrier is liable; (c) although to 
escape liability the carrier must 
prove the carge to have been dam- 
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INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


VANIA STREET 








aged by the Act of God, the prevail- 
ing Federal and majority rule is 
that when such has been established, 
the claimant then has the burden of 
proof of the concurring negligence 
of the carrier; (d) as a factual con- 
clusion, the carriers were not neg- 
ligent in relying upon the informa- 
tion released by the United States 
Corps of Engineers and the United 
States Weather Bureau and other 
data available to them. In view of 
all the circumstances, they acted in 
a reasonable prudent manner in rely- 
ing on the protection afforded by the 
levees which had been considered a 
guaranty of safety for many years; 
(e) precedent delay in transit by 
reason of which the cargo arrived 
in Kansas City coincidentally with 
the arrival of the flood, was an ante- 
cedent negligent act which in nowise 
contributed to or concurred to bring- 
ing about the damage to the cargo 
nor could same be considered a 
proximate or contributing cause of 
loss; and, conversely, failure to re- 
move property from the flood area 
which the carrier had a right to be- 
lieve was safe, could not be con- 
sidered a proximate or concurring 
cause of the loss. 





CANADIAN EXPERIENCE 


CANADIAN NET FIRE insurance 
premiums written in 1954 increased 
1.6% over those of 1953 to reach 
$156,856,772 the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Insurance reports. The 
average ratio of net losses incurred 
to earned premiums was 50.0% 
compared with 49.4% in 1953. Net 
automobile premiums increased 
3.8% to $168,130,123 and the loss 
ratio was 53.6%. The loss ratio on 
automobile lines was 57.1% in 1953. 
Hail insurance showed a loss ratio 
of 82.0% on earned premiums of 
$3,461,439 in 1954 compared with 
a loss ratio of 93.4% on $4,395,535 
of premiums in 1953. Individual 
accident and health insurance pre- 
miums amounted to $101,236,023 


- an increase over the 1953 figure of 


12.1% and the loss ratio was 70.3%. 
Personal property premiums of $20,- 
978,772 were written in Canada in 
1954 and developed a loss ratio of 
59.9%. 
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ARKANSAS 





SOUTHERN INSURORS, INC. 
Recording 
General @ 
Agents 
Multiple Line Facilities for 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Loyisiana, Texas 


22 NORTH 6th STREET 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 











COLORADO 


INSURANCE 
GENERAL 
AGENTS 


NEW YORK 


UTAH 








THE KOLOB CORPORATION | 
General Agents 

Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 

COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gas & Electric Bidg. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
COLORADO WYOMING NEW MEXICO 


Hoey, Exruison & Frost, Inc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Writinc Att Crasses or INSURANCE 
Loca, anp Country Wipe 


WEST VIRGINIA 














FLORIDA 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 
Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Years 
HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 











HUNTER LYON, INC. 
GENERAL AGENT 
901 South Miami. Avenue 
MIAMI 36 
Serving Florida Agents 


JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Carolina 


CANADA 

















U. S. UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
Managing General Agents 
931 S.W. IST ST. 
MIAMI 36, FLORIDA 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES FOR 
SOUTHEASTERN UNITED STATES 





TEXAS 


FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 


Canadian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Servi & Service Depts. 


451 St. John St., St., Montreal 
1811 Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 








Central Underwriters 


4520 N. CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


ED GILLETTE HARRY BROGDON 








LOUISIANA 


Robert Howard J.M. Williams J. A. Sante 
D. Oliver W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & CO., LIMITED 
Established 190! 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 














WM. A. MARBURY & CO. 
Managing General Agents 


RUSTON, LOUISIANA 


William H. Cousins Co. 
@ INSURANCE MANAGERS 


P.O. BOX 1820 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 














REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 


SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 














R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 
Managing General Agents 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 





J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 


1400 W. LANCASTER FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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Stewart, Smith vee Limited 


Sun : one 

Insurance and. Reinsurance 
Pov e Offices at 

sent ohn i New York 

. Chicago 


Stewart, Smith & Oo., Limited, London, England 








H. S. DOTSON COMPANY 
MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 


Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


TRANS CANADA 
ASSURANCE AGENCIES INC. 


Lioyd’s Agents 


REINSURANCE AND SPECIAL RISKS 
1231 Ste Catherine St. West 
Montreal, Canada 





NEW JERSEY 





A. W. MARSHALL & 60. 
MANAGING GENERAL AGENTS 
744 Broad St. Newark 2, N. J. 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES FOR 
NEW JERSEY INCLUDING LIFE 


Tel.: Mitchell 2-0963-4-5-6-7-8-9 











FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


HOUSTON OKLA. CITY 
tussock DALLAS san ANTONIO 


Marine, Fire & preps Lines 


General Agents 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 











A, E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Lumsden Bidg. Toronto 


Insurance Service 
Throughout Canada 
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Are you the agent who often feels he’s 


GOT A BULL 
BY THE TAIL? 


Right now, you've got the business. But the renewal date is coming 
up. The losses have been high. The premium will be 
higher. You don’t know whether you can keep the 
business or not. Brother, you have a 
bull by the tail. You need Bituminous. With the best 
safety engineering department in the business, Bituminous will 
make it a good risk. Bituminous, with the insured’s 
cooperation, will cut the losses, reduce the rates, and 
make renewals easier. You'll be happier, too, with 
more time for production, less time for worry. Get set 
with Bituminous and see. Write today for the Bituminous story. 


BITUMINOUS 


zg] CASUALTY CORPORATION 


EUs BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 





TEADILY MOUNTING TOTALS of 

sales gains through stimulation 

of carefully-planned contests by 
an increasing number of insurance 
companies, mark a trend in sales 
promotion that is becoming more 
and more apparent. These “drama- 
tized” contests, now guided by ex- 
perienced contest planners, enlist all 
the allure and incentive to added 
effort roused by vacations in such 
tropical lands as Bermuda, Mexico, 
and write-your-own ticket. Ail- 
paid vacations cruises, for salesmen 
and their wives are top prizes with 
merchandise trophies for runners 
up and, as a rule “something for 


all.” 


Luxury Cruises 


Among the outstanding contests 
in insurance are the contests con- 
ducted by such companies as Ameri- 
can Home Security, Beneficial 
Management Corp., Aetna, Pru- 
dential and others. In most of the 
contests of this type salesmen and 
agents are given as first prize ex- 
tensive luxury vacation-cruises with 
valuable merchandise prizes for 
runners-up. In most cases every 
contestant gets something for his 
efforts. The cruise plan offers many 
advantages to the insurance organi- 
zation desirous of stimulating busi- 
ness, it is said, because of the allure 
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CONTESTS 


LYNE S. METCALFE 


of travel which has a universal ap- 
peal to salesmen and their wives. 

Many other successful contests in 
other lines of business in recent 
months attracted the attention not 
only of the larger firms in the trade 
but also of smaller ones, those with 
limited sales organizations. 

Many executives of lesser com- 
panies have feared that sales con- 
tests including cruises for top prizes 
as well as merchandise for runners- 
up involve an investment over and 
above their heads. Yet, it has been 
proved by experience that such con- 
tests may now be tailored to meet 
the needs, (and the budgets) of 
organizations with as few as a score 
of salesmen. 


Packaged Contest 


Said Dick Todd of Todd Enter- 
prises: “Many small concerns as 
well as larger ones are taking ad- 
vantage of the ‘packaged’ contest 
idea with which we lift the ‘load’ off 
the shoulders of management. This 
package is complete and includes 
everything needed to announce the 
events, enthuse, sustain and capital- 
ize the salesmen on a luxury vaca- 
tion cruise, plus _personally-con- 
ducted travel and recreative parties. 
We have taken the ‘headaches’ out 


of cruise management and at the 
same time added stimulating pro- 
motions which have already proved 
their value in many other contests.” 

What are the “mechanics” of these 

contest “packages” and what are 
the elements of success? 
First, the trend has been toward 
travel as main prizes in recent years 
as shown by these figures: of the 
$150,000,000 invested in salesmen’s 
incentives in 1954, 12% bought 
travel, in 1955 this figure is expected 
to increase to 25%. 

Business executives are learning 
that the apparent complexities of 
planning and conducting travel con- 
tests have been reduced to the mini- 
mum by people long experienced in 
this field. And, since the goal of any 
such contest is results, the more al- 
luring the prize, the more powerful 
the incentive, the better the results. 

Development of the “package” 
travel contest was to take full ad- 
vantage of the strongest incentives 
at the same time simplifying the job 
and reducing the cost. 


Results 


Let us look at a few examples of 
recently completed “packaged” con- 
tests with travel as main prizes: 

The contest conducted -for . the 
Sterling Drug Company with a six 

(Continued on the next page) 
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MULTIPLE LINE 
FACILITIES 
Fire « Fidelity & Surety 
Burglary ¢« Plate Glass 
Workmen's Compensation 
Misc. General Liability 
Automobile ¢ Allied Lines 


Sales Contests—Continued 


months contest period increased 
sales 48% with a 4% of 1% total in- 
vestment in the contest by the com- 
pany. One hundred and fifty sales- 
men were enrolled on a 
basis. 

C. H. Masland & Sons, floor 
coverings, with a ninety day pack- 
aged program involving sixty sales- 
men, brought a 250% increase in 
sales with an investment of only 
$3,200 — including § merchandise 
prizes for runners-up. This was at 
a cost to the company of 1% of the 
gross business. Masland has now 
enlisted travel contests as a regular 
feature of sales management. 

Stewart-Warner Corporation 
based on “package” contest over a 
period of six months: two thousand 
contestants with four hundred win- 
ners involving two hundred dealers 
and their wives enjoyed a 68% in- 
crease in new sales with a contest 
investment of only 3% of new busi- 
ness chalked up. 


national 


What is the main key to success 
in this widening field of sales build- 
ing? One major factor, as admitted 
by satisfied users, is the special 
“house party” approach which has 
been the subject of experimentation 
and study by the Todd Organiza- 
tion. Part of this study has been in 
the form of post-contest discussions 
with travel winners and their wives. 
One reason appears to be because 
the house party feature makes pos- 
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ASSETS 


Cash in Banks & Offices 

Agents Balance (not over 90 days) 
F.H.A. Mortgages 

Home Office 

Accrued Interest & Misc. Funds 


RESERVES AND SURPLUS 
Claims Reserve 
Unearned Premiums 





Commissions 

Tax Reserves 

Miscellaneous Reserves . 

Voluntary Reserve 

Capital 

Surplus 

Surplus to Policyholders 
Total Liabilities 


ANCHOR CASUALTY COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Total Admitted Assets. . 


$ 8,080,378.34 
2,459,271.16 
1,337,417.26 
1,121,536.85 
31,285.74 
326,681.49 
424,668.66 


$ 5,069,992.35 
4,355,421.86 
41,845.98 
323,923.45 
672,289.89 





1,000,000.00 
1,500,000.00 


3,317,765.97 
$13,781,239.50 


Casuanry Copan? 





sible informal association among the 
winners and wives and at the same 
time brings the hosts—company 
executives—into intimate contacts 
with them on a social basis. 

Here are some typical comments 
from winners and their wives: 

“A thrilling unforgettable experi- 
ence.” 

“One of the highlights of the trip 
was meeting other salesmen and 
wives and particularly company 
executives and their wives.” 

“The house party pay-off trip went 
beyond our expectations. The con- 
test promotional material did de- 
scribe the pay-off house party trip 
in true, realistic words and pic- 
tures.” 

“Although cash has always been 
welcome, these house party trips 
are something money cannot buy.” 

Included are such touches as 
orchids for the ladies, privately 
chauffeured Cadillacs, de luxe living 
at best resort hotels—something, in 
fact, the winners “never will for- 
get.” 

In these surveys it was sought to 
uncover lasting and continued bene- 
fits of these experiences in terms of 
employers’ long range interests. 


Six-Point Package 
Now, about the six-point sales 


travel contest package, which now 
“tailors” a contest for any large or 
small organization at an over-all 
price. 


The first point in motivating the 
contest is when the host company’s 
management establishes with the 
organization a range and scope of 
contest adapted to the needs, ideas 
and budget of the company. Here 
the contest objectives, mechanics, 
contest promotional themes, and 
other phases are discussed based 
upon the experience of other firms. 

The second point (or step) is 
when host company executives make 
selections from twenty-four always 
ready direct mail pieces and novel- 
ties and at the same time design and 
prepare for production to supple- 
ment such “‘stock” items ready for 
imprinting and mailing to contest- 
ants. 

These pieces are designed to raise, 
and sustain the enthusiasm of con- 
testants over the contest production 
period. They go air mailed direct 
to the home where the wife be- 
comes immediately an accessary to 
the enthusiasm and a builder of in- 
centive to win since she has a chance 
to engage in luxury travel in this 
way often realizing a daydream. 

In this package the third point 
includes the use of a special sound 
motion picture in color designed to 
announce the contest at the initial 
sales meeting or rally. At this meet- 
ing the contest is announced and, if 
on a national basis, regional meet- 
ings also utilizing the movie and 
other kick-off material are held by 
branches, distributors, agents or 
dealers: 


Coupled with this are especially 
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Sales Contests—Continued 


devised novelty promotions, such, 
as, for instance, some real Bermuda 
sand, a palm frond or miniature 
perfumery from Paris. These are 
distributed among salesmen and 
their wives and the contest is out- 
lined in simple terms. 

The fourth procedural point in 
this program is the pay-off house 
party plus merchandise prizes for 
the runners-up. The higher execu- 
tives participate here with their 
wives, as a rule, and it is made clear 
that all travel winners are the per- 
sonal guests of the higher ups. Here, 
too, the runners-up select their 
prizes from catalogs. 

Many companies using these six- 
point package contests consider the 
results of planned publicity next in 
value to the increase in sales-in- 
crease that result and that is the 
fifth point in this procedure. 

Not only does the hosting com- 
pany benefit from contest publicity 
in the American trade and business 
press but usually makes front page 
space in all English speaking news- 
papers published at the point of the 
vacation. 

The company house organ blazens 
the contest and its successful conclu- 
sion to all employes in each issue 
during the contest period. There 
are also hometown newspaper re- 
leases with pictures for every win- 
ner which being local news, often 
makes front page. 

Inasmuch as many executives, al- 
though conceding the allure of travel 
to hard working sellers (and to the 
often hum-drum lives of their 
wives) shun the apparent “mecha- 
nisms” of conducting such group 


travel, the sixth point in this pro- 
cedure is unlimited assistance on 
the part of the contest-company 
throughout the contest. 

This guidance and aid is, of 
course, based upon much pooled 
knowledge and experience with 
other companies conducting similar 
projects. While the contests during 
the achievement period are handled 
by the company’s own sales force, 
guided by a committee of four or 
five minor executives, contest au- 
thority is always available for con- 
sultation and advice. 

This applies particularly to the 
“house party” format which fol- 
lows the travel. Here the contest 
service personnel co-host with com- 
pany heads mainly to make sure 
that all services arranged for at 
the start have been met in detail 
and that everybody’s happy. 


Some of the Benefits 


Recently made surveys have in- 
dicated clearly that firms which 
have used these methods regard the 
benefits, tangible, and intangible, as 
manifold. Some of them are as fol- 
lows: 

a) An immediate jump in sales plus 
the acquisition of new customers 
with a future sales potential. 

b) A raising of the salesman’s 
morale and a more grateful attitude 
and appreciation of his job, his em- 
ployer and his future—as a result of 
contest enjoyment. 

c) First contest as a “sampling” of 
others to come providing the indi- 
vidual makes good and as a future 
spur to runners-up and non-win- 
ners. 


» 


d) The opportunity to hold valuable 
pre-planned sales training meetings 
on shipboard at a time when the 
salesmen are in the right receptive 
mood. 

e) A good chance to let winners 
tell each other “how I did it.” 

As explained by Todd: “We have 
found that successful sales travel 
contests can be conducted for an in- 
vestment of $500 to $50,000 or even 
more on the basis of the pre-pack- 
aged plan.” 

In other words, with already 
tested and immediately available 
promotion material to spur on the 
people, easily adapted at low cost to 
any firm interested, the investment 
is easily set at the start as are the 
objectives, and the project becomes 
almost a routine or automatically 
functioning program. 

Suggested reading on this topic, 
“The Travel Incentive Contest 
Story,’ write to M. Daley, Room 
1106, 11 East 44th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


DRIVER TRAINING 
CERTIFICATES 


THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION of 
Insurance Agents has acted to imple- 
ment the decision of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters to 
give credit in automobile liability 
rates for the completion of an ap- 
proved driver-training course. The 
association will make certificate 
cards for such graduates available 
without charge to the high schools 
of the state. The card will be wallet 
size with space for the student’s 
name and address and the signature 
of the proper official showing he has 
completed the course. 





175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
WaAbash 2-3622 
1335 Biscayne Blvd. 
MIAMI 32, FLORIDA 
Miami 82-8228 


Use the Company That Specializes in Your Unusual Risks 


KURT HITKE & COMPANY, INC. 
General INSURANCE Agents 


Reisch Building 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Springfield 8-4305 
1401 Peachtree St. N. E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Atwood 1635 


4403 N. Central Expressway 
DALLAS 5, TEX. 
Logan 8683 
343 N. Calvert 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
Mulberry 5-2504 


903 Central Bank Bldg. 
DENVER 2, COLO. 


1535 Wilshire Boulevard 
LOS ANGELES 17, CALIF. 
Dunkirk 8-316! 
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COMPETITION BY SERVICE 


THE ANSWER TO NON-AGENCY 
competition lies either in a reduced 
selling cost by an agency company, 
which means low commissions, or 
in a greater usefulness on the part 
of the agent so that the cost of his 
services to the policyholder, as a 
part of the insurance premium, is a 
cost that the policyholder is satisfied 
and glad to pay, Chase M. Smith, 
general counsel of the Kemper In- 
surance Group, told members of the 


National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Agents. The proportion of 
business which will stay on the books 
by automatic renewal without any 
personal service, without giving the 
policyholder assurance that the agent 
is giving him the benefit of every 
new idea, every new improvement, 
every opportunity either to lower his 
cost or to better his protection, gets 
less and less all the time. The com- 
petitive situation and pressures to- 
day indicate that the agent who can’t 
deliver a worthwhile service is on 
the way out, concluded Mr. Smith. 





“PEPPY FREDDY,” 
the fieldman, says: 








NO BOND TOO SMALL 
FOR ONE DAY SERVICE - 


EVERYTHING 
THE SAME 
RECEIVED 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


IS HANDLED 
DAY 


‘Ty 


One of America's Oldest Bonding Companies 


39 South La Salle Building 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


1714 Cedar Springs at Akard Sioux Falls 


Dallas 2, Texas 


South Dakota Kansas City, Mo. 


102 East 9th Street 
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“AS GOOD AS YOUR 
AGENT" 


AS AN EXPRESSION of its belief in 
the American Agency System and 
hecause it believes that agents coun- 
trywide have a selling job to do the 
Royal Liverpool Insurance group is 
offering its producers an unusual, 
new kind of brochure entitled, “Your 
insurance program is as good as 
your agent.” Available in two forms, 
the brochure features the agent’s 
name only. It may be used in at 
least four ways: 

1. By sending or giving it to all 
present policyholders. It tells 
them what their agent is doing 
for them and why his commission 
is the least consideration. 

. Where an agent has only one or 
two policies in force for a policy- 
holder, he should be telephoned 
two or three days after receiving 
the brochure, repeating, “This is 
the Kind of Service our Agency 
Provides” and offering to make 
a survey of his entire personal 
insurance program. 

. Excellent, as a door-opener, for 
a prospect list. 

Ideal for use in securing the 

names of all newcomers to a com- 

munity. Hits new residents with 
the story quickly. 


GROUP COVERAGE 
FOR AGENTS 


THE NORTH CAROLINA Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
the oldest mutual agents association 
in the United States, has arranged 
a program of life and hospitalization 
group insurance for its members. 
The coverage will be placed with the 
State Capital Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Raleigh. 


CONNECTICUT HIRES 
ADVISER 


THE CONNECTICUT STATE Comp- 
troller has hired W. Ellery Allyn, 
formerly commissioner of that state, 
as adviser on the state’s insurance 
activities. After his replacement as 
commissioner, Mr. Allyn opened an 
insurance advisory service in Hart- 
ford which he will continue to oper- 
ate in addition to his new duties. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO AGENTS AND BROKERS 





MERICAN AUTO NOW EQUIPPED TO 
HANDLE ALL LINES OF FIRE INSURANCE 


Both Commercial and Dwelling Coverages 





Complete “On The Spot” Underwriting 
Facilities At Branch Offices 


INSPECTION « SURVEYING e APPRAISAL 
RATING « POLICYWRITING 
ENGINEERING ¢ CLAIMS 





Extra Fast Service You Will Appreciate, especially 
when a Policy is Needed Quickly or when Loss Occurs 





On your next Fire Coverage 
problem, call in a field underwriter from 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE , eres INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED } ey INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Head Office: Pierce Building os Saint Louis 2, Missouri 





RADIATION CONTROL 


A RADIATION CONTROL laboratory 
to study new radiological problems 
posed by industrial use of radio- 
active material is now being con- 
structed by Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. at its research center at 
Hopkinton, Mass. Chemical labora- 
tories and other facilities for the 
study of industrial hazards will also 
be housed in the new structure, ex- 
pected to be completed by Novem- 
ber. 


“Construction of the new labora- 
tory reflects the wide extent to which 
nuclear materials are now being 
used by industry and the resultant 
concern of insurance companies,” 
noted S. Bruce Black, president of 
the company, in the announcement 
of the new laboratory. “This devel- 
opment has created a whole new 
category of problems for casualty 
companies,” he said. “In 1954, 
some 2,400 organizations were using 
radio-isotopes as compared with only 
86 such users nine years ago. 


“Have you tried 
Worcester Mutual Vitamins 





for an Underweight 




















Sales Program?” 





For a healthy and sustained sales 
growth there is nothing like con- 
sistent renewals from satisfied cus- 
tomers . . . and Worcester Mutual 
policyholders are satisfied with its 
132 year record of returning 
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20% dividends on fire in- 


surance premiums. 


Worcester Mutual 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 49 Elm Street 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


% We are looking for agents in: 


Maine Virginia 
New Hampshire North Carolina 
Vermont uth Carolina 
Massachusetts Louisiana 
Connecticut ew Mexico 
Rhode Island Texas 
New York Washington, D.C. 
New Jersey 

io 
Pennsylvania 


: Hore ester 
Mutual 


Massachusetts Oldest Fire Insurance Company 


Production of these materials and 
the equipment to handle them is 
already a $60,000,000 annual busi- 
ness. In the field of electric power 
it is estimated that 50% of new 
plants will be of the atomic type 
within twenty years.” 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


BUILDING AND ENGINEERING con- 
tracts in the thirty-seven eastern 
states were 34% greater in the first 
quarter of this year than in a like 
period of 1954, the previous high 
record, according to the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. 

Despite record construction out- 
lays, the physical volume of building 
today is moderate when compared to 
the boom level of the Twenties, ac- 
cording to an analysis recently com- 
pleted by the National Industrial 
Conference Board.. Private construc- 
tion expenditures averaged almost 
$23 billion annually between 1950 
and 1954, compared with $9 billion 
annually during 1925-1929. The 
Board points out, however, that 
building material prices and labor 
costs entering into private building 
have more than doubled since 1929. 
When construction spending is ad- 
justed for these cost differences and 


. measured in constant (1947-1949) 


dollars, outlays averaged only $19.4 
billion in 1950-1954, as against $18.7 
billion in 1925-1929. 


D. OF C. INSURANCE DAY 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents spon- 
sored an insurance day held April 15 
at the Mayflower Hotel. Joseph 
Murphy, the district’s safety respon- 
sibility officer, in the major address 
explained the new financial respon- 
sibility law which becomes effective 
there on May 25. 


W. C. RATE REVISIONS 


A REVISION of their workmen’s 
compensation manual of rates is be- 
ing considered by the Compensation 
Rating and Inspection Bureau of 
New Jersey and the New York Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board. 
Revised rates are scheduled to be- 
come effective July 1. 
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NEW YORK FIRE RATE 
HEARINGS 


THE HEARING on the independent 
dwelling fire rates of the Allstate 
Insurance Company scheduled hy the 
New York insurance department for 
April 18 was postponed to April 25. 
After its completion, the Department 
will start hearings on the filing of 
the Insurance Company of North 
America. Superintendent Leffert 
Holz conferred informally with rep- 
resentatives of the companies and 
of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization before setting 
the new dates. 


CASUALTY FILING 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU of Casu- 
alty Underwriters has proposed re- 
visions on a number of liability fil- 
ings in Oklahoma. The new filings 
include ; the new seven-class classifi- 
cation of private passenger auto- 
mobile liability risks and an average 
increase of about 19% for private 
passenger bodily injury and property 
damage liability rates; an average 
increase of about 24% in commercial 
vehicle bodily injury and property 
damage rates; an average increase 
of approximately 36% for auto 
liability policies written on a payroll 
basis for garage risks which buy 
broad coverage; a reduction in gen- 
eral liability rates (other than atito) 
averaging approximately 13% and 
revised burglary rates which will 
result in approximately no overall 
change in premium. The automobile 
liability revisions would become 
effective April 17, the general lia- 
bility revisions May 11 and the 
burglary revisions June 1. 
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LIABILITY RATE REVISION 


A REVISION of owners’, landlords’ 
and tenants’ bodily injury liability 
rates and minimum premiums for 
amusement parks and amusement de- 
vices was made by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters effec- 
tive March 30 in all states except 
Oklahoma and Texas and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska and Puerto 
Rico. In Texas rates for these types 
of risks will continue to be estab- 
lished on an individual risk basis. 
The rate revision will result in an 
average increase of approximately 
11% in the basic limits premiums. 
Minimum premiums have been re- 
lated more closely to the rates. 


AUTO RATE FILING 


REVISIONS IN RATES and rules 
filed in Kansas by the National 
Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion became effective April 4, 1955. 
Private passenger automobile com- 
prehensive and collision premium 
levels are unchanged. The private 
passenger collision classification plan 
is modified to provide for a 20% 
lower collision premium than would 
otherwise be applicable to farmers’ 
private passenger automobiles, 
owned either individually or by farm 
family co-partnerships or corpora- 
tions. Commercial automobile rate 
and premium levels are unchanged. 


REVISED AUTO RATES 


A REVISED SCHEDULE Of all forms 
of automobile coverages was ap- 
proved in Texas effective May 1. 
Rates are generally lowered except 
in the case of males under 25 and 
are estimated to save policholders 
$12,000,000 annually. 


REVISED AUTO FILING 


THE NEW SEVEN classification 
plan for private passenger cars and 
revised rates for automobile liability 
insurance filed by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters be- 
came effective April 1, in Kentucky. 
This is the same plan now effective 
in forty other states and the District 
of Columbia. 
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PROBE AUTO FINANCE 


THE MASSACHUSETTS INSURANCE 
Department is studying the opera- 
tions of a number of banks in the 
state in connection with insurance 
required on financed cars, It is 
looking for evidence of coercion, 
rebating or the payment of commis- 
sions to persons not licensed as an 
agent or broker. The investigation 
is an outgrowth of the banning of 
an agreement between the National 
Shawmut Bank and the Pacific Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company. 
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Edited by R. M. MacArthur of Thom 


Comprehensive Liability and Em- 
ployers’ Liability Coverage ‘‘Legally 
employed" construed. Exceptions 
from Coverage—"Engaged in Em- 
ployment''—Employee Injured while 

‘odine Retail Purchase. 


Pacific Employers Ins. Co. v. Gilt 
Edge Dairy (1955) 10 Cir., 218 F. 
2d 724. 


Edna Grider worked at the Gilt 
Edge Dairy at Norman, Oklahoma. 
At 4:45 one afternoon she entered 
the hardening freezer at the dairy to 
buy some ice cream for her own use. 
The door became locked, and she 
was injured trying to escape from 
the freezer. 

The facts were not clear whether, 
at the time of the injury, the em- 
ployee Grider had ceased her day’s 
work or had temporarily departed 
irom her duties to attend to personal 
affairs. It was clear that she had 
not departed from the premises and 
that the hazard which resulted in 
her injury was reasonably associated 
with her employment. 

Pacific Employers Insurance Com- 
pany issued to the dairy its standard 
workmen’s compensation and 
ployers’ liability policy. American 
Employers’ Insurance Company is- 
sued to the dairy its comprehensive 
liability policy, which excepted from 
coverage liability for bodily injury 
to any employee of insured, “while 
engaged in the employment of the 
insured.” 

‘The employee, Edna Grider mace 
claim to the Oklahoma State Indus- 
trial Commission but workmen’s 
compensation was denied on the 
Commission’s specific findings that 
the injury did not arise in the course 
or scope of employment but arose 
while the employee was acting as a 
customer. 

The employee then sued her em- 


em- 
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ployer, the insured Gilt Edge Dairy, 
for her injuries, claiming negligence. 
This suit was settled. 

Thereupon the present suit was 
instituted in the U. S. District Court 
by American Employers which sued 
Pacific Employers, the dairy, and 
Edna Grider for a declaration of 
nonliability under its comprehensive 
liability policy. 

The lower court held that primary 
liability fell upon Pacific Employers 
because of its coverage of liability 
for damages for injuries to such of 
its “employees as are legally em- 
ployed.” The court also held that 
American Employers was second- 
arily liable. 

Pacific Employers then appealed 
to the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Tenth Circuit claiming that the 
decision of the Oklahoma Industrial 
Commission as to the status of the 
employee was binding, and that the 
finding that the employee was acting 
as a customer when injured brought 
the risk within the comprehensive 
general liability coverage of the 
American Employers policy. 

The U. S. appellate court held the 
state industrial commission decision 
was not binding on the courts since 
its jurisdiction was limited to deter- 
minations as to application of the 
Oklahoma workmen’s compensation 
law. Thus, the interpretation and 
application of the respective insur- 
ance policies was not within the 
jurisdiction or decision of the Okla- 
homa Commission. 

The appellate court held the two 
policies offered three coverages, and 
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“were designed to provide complete 
coverage for the insured’s opera- 
tions.” In view of the words in the 
Pacific Employers policy, “such em- 
ployees as are legally employed,” 
the court held, “to come within the 
coverage of Pacific’s policy, the in- 
jury need not arise out of or in the 
course of employment. Nor must 
the injury have occurred while 
actually engaged in the employment 
of the insured. It is sufficient, we 
think, if it can be said that the 
injury resulted from a hazard rea- 
sonably incident to or in 

way casually connected with 


some 
her 
employment.” 
Since the 
ployee was 


court found the em- 
“legally employed” so 
as to make Pacific Employers’ policy 
applicable, therefore, it was held, 
there was no necessity for constru- 
ing the words “engaged in the em- 
ployment” as used in the American 
Employers’ policy, “for, if Pacific’s 
policy covers the risk, American’s 
policy is clearly inoperative, there 
being no excess liability.” 

Accordingly, the result reached by 
the lower court was affirmed. 


Marine Insurance—U. S. Supreme 


Court Leaves Interpretation and 
Regulation of Policies and Coverage 
to State Laws. 


Wilburn Boat Co. v. 
Fund Ins. Co. (1955) 
Court Reporter 368. 

Glenn, Frank and Henry Wilburn, 
merchants in Denison, Texas, bought 
a small houseboat to use for com- 
mercial carriage of passengers on 
nearby Lake Texoma, an artificial 
inland lake between Texas and Okla- 
homa. Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Company insured the boat against 
loss from fire and other perils. 


Fireman's 
75 Supreme 
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While moored on the lake the house- 
boat was destroyed by fire. 

When the insurer found title to 
the houseboat had been transferred 
to the Wilburns’ wholly owned cor- 
poration, payment of the loss was 
refused. 

The corporation then sued on the 
fire policy, the case was removed to 
the U. S. District Court, where 
the insurer filed answer setting up 
breach of the warranty aga nst sale 
or transfer or use of the boat for 
hire without written consent from 
the insurance company. 

Under Texas law breach of a 
warranty did not bar recovery unless 
the breach contributed to the loss. 
Under Federal admiralty law such 
breach of warranty usually bars 
recovery. 

The Federal district court held the 
Texas inapplicable and that, 
since a marine insurance policy is 
a maritime the Federal 
admiralty law governed. Accord- 
ingly judgment was entered in favor 
of the insurance company. 


law 


contract, 


Judgment Affirmed 


Upon appeal to the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit the lower court judgment for 
the insurer was affirmed on the same 
grounds. 

Upon further appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court, both lower 
courts were reversed and the case 
was returned for trial and applica- 
tion of the Texas law in determining 
the rights under the marine insur- 
ance policy. 

The Supreme Court posed the 
questions as: (1) Is there a judicially 
established Federal admiralty rule 
governing these warranties? and 
(2) If not, should the Supreme 
Court create such a Federal rule? 

On the first question, the court 
was unable to find in the precedents 
a rule of “literal performance” as a 
requirement upon insureds with re- 
spect to warranties in mar ne poli- 
cies; “we think it plain that it has 
not been judicially established as 
part of the body of Federal admiralty 
law in this country.” 

The court then concluded that “the 
scope and validity of the policy pro- 
visions here involve! and the con- 
sequences of breaching them can 
only be determined by state law un- 
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less we are now prepared to fashion 
controlling Federal rules.” 

On the second question, despite 
the undoubted power of Congress to 
regulate interstate insurance of all 
kinds, the court examined the history 
of insurance regulation, and, giving 
weight to such expressions of Con- 
gressional policy as the McCarran 
Act, which continued the states’ 
power to regulate insurance, con- 
cluded: “We, like Congress, leave 
the regulation of marine insurance 
where it has been—with the states.”’ 


ONE ACCIDENT OR 
SEVERAL? 


AN INTERESTING CASE Saint 
Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
v. Rutland, concerning automobile 
property damage liability is before 
the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit. A truck in- 
sured by the Saint Paul-Mercury 
Indemnity Company collided with a 
freight train damaging sixteen cars 
belonging to several owners. The 
court held that the phrase “each 
accident” limiting the amount of 
coverage on the truck was to be 
interpreted in light of the persons 
whose property was injured, that 
the constituted a 
series of separate actions and that 
the $5,000 limitation on each acci- 
dent applied to each owner whose 
property was damaged. A petition 
for rehearing filed by the company 
with the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies filing a brief as 
amicus curiae has been granted. 


single collision 





UNSATISFIED JUDGMENT 
FUND 


THE NEW JERSEY UNSATISFIED 
Claim and Judgment Fund began 
operation April 1 with resources of 
more than $3 million obtained from 
an extra charge on license plates and 
an assessment of % of 1% of the 
automobile liability insurance pre- 
miums collected in the state. Author- 
ized by legislation passed three years 
ago, the fund will pav unsatisfied 
judgments subject to a $200 deduct- 
ible and to $5,000 ’$10.000 liability 
and $1,000 property damage limits. 


The insurance companies licensed in 
the state will be called upon to in- 
vestigate claims and defend finan- 
cially irresponsible motorists on an 
assignment basis and without reim- 
bursement. 

When enabling legislation for the 
fund was passed some 60% of the 
state’s motorists were insured and it 
was felt that by the time the fund 
commenced operations this would 
increase to above 90%. However a 
survey taken this year indicated only 
about 82% of New Jersey motorists 
are insured. This led the American 
Mutual Alliance to the conclusion 
that there would be too great a 
burden on the fund and its members 
supported the Thomas-Hauser bill 
which would require motorists to 
maintain financial responsibility at 
all times. Members of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies and other groups have 
opposed that bill as a compulsory 
insurance measure. No final disposi- 
tion had been made on the bill at 
this writing. 
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Great Opportunities—from page 23 


99% of all surety bonds 

95% of all fidelity insurance 

95% of all burglary insurance 

96% of all inland marine insurance. 

In stressing these kinds of insur- 
ance, I am referring to classes of 
major importance. The stock com- 
pany writings of fidelity, surety and 
burglary and theft business aggre- 
gated nearly $290 million in 1953. 
Also we have it on good authority 
that the vast majority of business 
concerns do not carry fidelity pro- 
tection or broad form money and 
securities policies. This shows that 
we have scarcely scratched the sur- 
face. Inland marine writings in 1953 
totaled in excess of $285 million. 
Thus in the coverages which I have 
singled out for special emphasis we 
are talking about annual premiums 
in excess of $575 million. 

In the light of their rapid growth 
during the past several years, it is 
well within the bounds of possibility 
that these lines could reach a billion 
dollars in the next six years or so. 
Because they cannot be sold by the 
mail order route and because they 
represent classifications as yet but 
sparsely developed when viewed 
against the foreseeable possibilities, 
I am confident that most of this ad- 
ditional premium, which I predict 
should be written during the next 
six years, will be sold through the 
efforts of agents and brokers of 
capital stock companies. 


Effectiveness of Agents 


An outstanding example of the 
effectiveness of agents in the sale 
of unusual types of coverage was 
developed within our own organiza- 
tion. The example arose from pro- 
duction efforts following a substan- 
tial loss to valuable papers in 
Columbus, Ohio. The loss payment, 
which was the full policy amount of 
$35,000, and the acknowledgment of 
the assured were most newsworthy. 
The loss seemed to provide a per- 
fect set-up for development of addi- 
tional business through extensive 
advertising aimed directly toward 
prospective purchasers—with proper 
protection of agency interests. Well- 
designed advertising copy was pre- 
pared by consulting experts, for 
magazine and direct mail use. The 
policies advertised were the valuable 
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papers and accounts receivable 
forms. 

The mailing piece was sent to 
some twenty thousand addresses, in- 
cluding architects, title insurance 
companies, credit men, and fraternal 
order secretaries. Simultaneously, 
advertisements were placed in sev- 
eral leading business publications. 
Local agents were tied in with all 
advertising. Return coupons were 
included to facilitate inquiries. The 
results from that advertising effort 
were very disappointing—more par- 
ticularly in view of the excellent case 
history and fine advertising copy. 

Does this explain why non-agency 
companies are not a factor in the 
development of new and unusual 
lines—why agents’ strength and vi- 
tality is in such lines—and why 
agents and their companies have a 
virtual monopoly in the fidelity, 
surety, burglary and inland marine 
lines ? 


Personal Solicitation 


By contrast to this advertising 
campaign, I would like to record the 
results of the coordinated efforts of 
a few of our agents and company 
special agents on the same forms of 
coverage. The very same advertis- 
ing material was used but this time 
in personal solicitation by our 
agents, assisted in one degree or an- 
other by our special agents or branch 
managers. The combined effort of 
these relatively few agents and field- 
men produced seventy-eight policies 
with premiums of $18,703, as 
against four policies and $526 of 
premiums for the twenty thousand 
mailing pieces sent to a highly selec- 
tive list. This is dramatic evidence 
of the production capacity of agents 
in the sphere where they have the 
greatest strength. : 


Though disappointed at the sparse 
results of extensive advertising of 
the highest order, skillfully directed 
to the most selective type of pros- 
pects, we reflected that this is the 
method usually used by non-agency 
writers. The exception is that they 
are dangling a cut-rate appeal for 
standardized coverages, usually au- 
tomobile insurance. That our mail 
and advertising program was non- 
productive despite the prominent 
“playing up” of our local agents 
demonstrates once again the neces- 
sity for person-to-person selling be- 
tween agent and prospect where the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Great Opportunities—Continued 


forms of insurance involved are not 
so well understood nor universally 
purchased. 


Developments of this kind require 
a great deal of individual effort. This 
is by no means peculiar to the sale 
of insurance. Most businesses are 
feeling the effect of a buyer’s market 
and having to trim their sails accord- 
ingly. A bank in one of the mid- 
central states launched a door-to- 
door sales drive to secure new bank 
accounts. Even today, this is quite 
surprising from what we ordinarily 
regard as a conservative kind of 
business. The president of the bank 
concerned explained in a statement 
“As a bank we are facing the fact 
we have credit and services to sell. 
We either continue to let our goods 
stand on the shelves and wait for 
people to come in or go out and try 
to bring them in. The first is called 
merchandising, the other salesman- 
ship. We think it’s time to sell.” 
Opportunities for selling are now 
being presented in the fields of fidel- 
ity and burglary insurance by the 
unfortunate rash of defalcations, 
holdups and robberies which is 
prevalent in several parts of the 
country. This is the time to go after 
this kind of business as one of our 
senior burglary underwriters wrote 
to a branch manager who was draw- 
ing attention to unusual crime situa- 
tions in his territory. 


“Continue to write business in the 
same sound fashion you have done 
in the past and just remember one 
thing, Bill, if this land of ours was 
Utopia and we did not have any 
burglaries or robberies, what would 
happen to our business.” 


Utilizing an instance of a bare- 
faced holdup of $5,700 of cash from 
a store in a select suburban residen- 
tial community, some seventy-five 
agents who put on a special concen- 
tration, wrote $50,000 worth of 
broad form money and securities in- 
surance during three weeks. They 
did this at the close of a year, despite 
the distractions of the season of the 
year, despite their year-end peak of 
renewals and despite their concen- 
tration on collections. I think the 


reader will agree, the results were 
astonishingly good. 
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We all recognize that at the pres- 
ent time there is immense competi- 
tion for media of distribution in all 
lines of insurance. Finance compa- 
nies are using their installment di- 
visions for this purpose; farmers’ 
groups their Bureau membership; 
Allstate their retail and mail order 
organizations and, labor unions their 
organization of locals. Most of these 
media are concerned with only one 
or only a very few kinds of insur- 
ance. By the very nature of things, 
therefore, their representatives can- 
not begin to compare with qualified 
agents and brokers in their knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of insur- 
ance, in the diversity of their ex- 
perience and in their familiarity with 
underwriting, rating and loss adjust- 
ing principles and procedures. 

In contrast, the American Agency 
System is a medium of distribution, 
the majority of whose members are 
knowledgeable, influential and self- 
reliant. The fire, casualty and surety 
business was built upon it. Though 
some adaptations are desirable to 
meet current conditions and to con- 
form to current tempos, I believe in 
the future of the Agency System. It 
will endure. 

We are now in a period of definite 
and observable transition. Compa- 
nies and producers alike require 
stimulation at all points to meet the 
challenge of a buyer’s market and 
to work together to make of the 
agency stock company segment of 
the industry a more effective instru- 
ment for serving the insuring public. 

I should like to conclude with a 
formula. It is based on the Latin 
phrase so familiar to young students 
of geometry. “Q.E.D.”—“quod 
erat demonstrandum”—which had 
to be proved. Let “Q” stand for 
quality, “E” for enthusiasm and “D” 
for determination and the result will 
be great opportunities. Quality re- 
lates to quality of service, quality of 
knowledge, quality of the markets 
and insurance recommended, and 
quality of performance. Enthusi- 
asm should be founded on the ac- 
complishments of the past; on the 
standing and stability of the busi- 
ness as it is today, and upon our 
realization of the high caliber of the 
men and women engaged in it in all 
its aspects. As regards determina- 
tion, let it be such that we can 
“Seize now and here the hour that 
is and not some later day.” 


Yes, Mr. Greeley—North, South, East or West, 
there’s opportunity for the man, young or 
old, who can offer something better. 

And, insurance agents everywhere are finding new 
opportunity selling the multiple line facilities of 
Dubuque Fire & Marine. These agents provide the 
range of coverage their clients want, more 
efficiently, more profitably. 

Through multiple line facilities, they reduce their 
own office costs, eliminate routine, simplify 
records, and make policy writing and claim 
settlement simple, satisfactory and prompt. 

Write today for details of the many benefits of 
Dubuque Fire & Marine multiple line 
facilities. You’ll sell yourself on the obvious 
advantages ...and you'll be glad you did. 
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Much excitement Tuesday! The Smith place; and 
Mr. L said it took two alarms before they had 
it under control. Of course, we wired the com 
pany we had on the risk. The adjusters were 
there by noon, and this afternoon's mail 
brought a check from PLM. Mr. L says PLM has a 
strict rule that a check leaves the Home Office 
within 24 hours of receipt of proof of loss. 
Heavens, that sounds awfully technical to put 
in a diary, but Mr. L was so pleased with that 
PLM check! He took it to Mr. Smith right away 
and when he came back he was carrying a tiny 
bouquet of flowers. "Fora really efficient 
secretary," the card reads. I'm sure I didn't 
do anything, but it did make me feel sort 


of.... Oh well, ‘night, Diary! 








HOW ABOUT YOU, MR. LOCAL AGENT? 


You realize, of course, that prompt claim payment is 
not only a service to the assured, but a service to you. 
For nothing sells new business faster than quick claim 
settlement. PLM has this rule: No claim (where state 
laws permit) shall remain unpaid longer than 24 hours 
after receipt in this office of satisfactory proof of loss. 


Why not write us for information about a franchise. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 


obituaries 


McNutt: Paul Vories McNutt, former 
Governor of Indiana and Ambassador to 
the Philippines died March 24 in New 
York after a six months illness at the age 
of 63. Mr. McNutt was chairman of the 
board of the Philippine American Life 
Insurance Company, general counsel for 
the American International Insurance 
Groups and director of the American 
International Underwriters Corporation, 
American Home _ Assurance mpany, 
American International Marine Agency of 
New York, American Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Delaware, American International 
Assurance Co., Ltd. of Hongkong and 
United States Life Insurance Company. 
Connell: Ralph E. Connell, general coun- 
sel for the Kentucky Department of In- 
surance, died of a heart attack on March 
31 at the age of 51. His first position was 
as a clerk in the office of the state At- 
torney General. Later he was employed 
by an insurance firm, then was in private 
practice. Mr. Connell was attorney for 
the Office of Price Administration in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky during World War Il 
and later was area rent director. He 
served as attorney for the Home Owner’s 
Loan Corporation, master commissioner 
of Bourbon Circuit Court and referee for 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Hall; J. Dillard Hall, assistant secretary 
and associate agency director of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, died 
March 30. Mr. Hall entered the employ 
of the U.S.F. & G. as manager at Char- 
lotte, N. C. in 1917. He was successively 
manager at Omaha and Des Moines, and 
associate manager at Chicago and went to 
Baltimore in 1936 in the agency-develop- 
ment department. He was elected an 
assistant secretary in 1949. 


Brown: Warren O. Brown, former comp- 
troller of the Michigan Mutual Liability 
Company, Detroit, passed away April Ist 
at the age of 70. He joined the company 
in 1916 as payroll auditor, later was as- 
sistant treasurer and had been comptroller 
for many years at the time of his retire- 
ment. 


Krogstad: Karl Krogstad, Jr., manager of 
the Seattle Branch Office of the Western 
Insurance Information Service, died of 
pneumonia while on naval training duty 
in San Diego, California, at the age of 
37. Mr. Krogstad, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, had been manager 
of the Seattle office since its opening in 


February 1953. 


Collier: Henry Latimer Collier, Jr., gen- 
eral adjuster in the Southeastern Depart- 
ment of General Adjustment Bureau, Inc., 
died March 18 at his home in Eau Gallic, 
Fla. Mr. Collier started his insurance ad- 
justing career in Atlanta in 1919. He was 
with the Home Insurance Company from 
1922 until 1926 when he returned to the 
independent adjusting field. He joined 
the Bureau in 1930 and would have com- 
pleted 25 years of service on May Ist of 
this year. 


Holland: William J. Holland, second vice 
president of the Central department of 
James S. Kemper & Co., passed away on 
April 6 at the age of 57. He had been 
in the insurance business since 1929 
having been associated with United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company and Massa- 


Mutual Insurance Company 


Market Street National Bank Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


chusetts Bonding Company before joining 
the Kemper organization in 1937. 
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ICI OH Companies 


ASSOCIATED GENERAL Fire Company 
MICHIGAN MUTUAL Liability Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


New Director 


P. M. Park, vice president of the Besser Company 
of Alpena has been elected a director of the Associated 
General Fire Company and the Michigan Mutual Lia- 
bility Company. 


CAMDEN FIRE Insurance Association 


Camden, New Jersey 


Official Changes 


Allen M. Mills has been advanced from vice president 
to executive vice president of the Association. Also 
F. Harman Chegwidden has been made chairman of the 
finance committee in addition to his titles of vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. 


COAL OPERATORS Casualty Company 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


OLD REPUBLIC Credit Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Offer to Buy 


Old Republic Credit Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, and individuals identified with it offered to pur- 
chase all of the stock of Coal Operators Casualty Com- 
pany, Greensburg, Pa., tendered for sale by April 18 
(or April 22 if the date was extended by Old Republic) 
provided at least 60,000 of the 100,000 outstanding 
shares were offered for sale. It is understood that the 
holders of more than this number of shares had agreed 
to accept the $20 per share offer which compares with 
a book value of approximately $15. It is planned to 
change the name of the company, increase its capital 
and write, in addition, accident and health and fire 
insurance in connection with auto and other loans made 
by banks and other lending institutions. Plans call for 
W. J. Stiteler, Jr., president of Coal Owners, to be 
named chairman and continue in charge of the present 
insurance operations of the company while a new presi- 
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dent and executive vice president, to be named by Old 


Republic, will be in charge of the new lines of insur- 
ance. 


CONTINENTAL Casualty Company 


TRANSPORTATION Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Vice President 


C. R. Carpenter has been elected a vice president of 
the Continental Casualty and Transportation Insurance 
Companies. He joins the companies after twenty years 
experience in casualty, fire and surety claims with a 
Hartford insurance company. 


FARM BUREAU Insurance Companies 
Columbus, Ohio 


Department Store Insurance 
Policy Filings Approved 


A department-store sales technique for merchandis- 
ing insurance was inaugurated April 11 when the Farm 
Bureau Insurance Companies opened sales counters in 
the Hecht Company stores in greater Washington, 
D. C. All types of coverage including fire, auto, acci 
dent and health and life will be offered and the com- 
panies estimate they will sell some five thousand policies 
in a year through the new method. One-fourth of these, 
they estimate, will be sold in the store and the remainder 
through leads given the agent in the store. The Hecht 
Company will not participate in the underwriting but is 
simply renting The sales 
counters were opened in the Hecht Company’s stores in 
Washington, Silver Springs, Maryland and Arlington, 
Virginia. If the technique proves successful, it will be 
expanded to other department stores throughout the 
country. 

The Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company has introduced a new package policy designed 
to meet all the liability insurance needs of the average 
family. It consists of the standard automobile contract 
combined with an expanded personal liability policy 
which protects the policyholder and his family against 
liability claims arising from automobile accidents, mis 


space to the companies. 


Farm Bureau 


{Continued on the next page) 
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FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 


. REINSURANCE 
FRANK BURNS _ 


STUART BUILDING + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FARM BUREAU—Continued 


haps to visitors in his home, damage caused by his 
children or pets, injuries to others during a sports or 
hobby activity, and almost all other accidents for which 
he may be held responsible. 

Also the Farm Bureau Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has developed a muiti-peril homeowner’s policy 
which combines fire, extended coverage, theft and lia- 
bility protection. Medical payments coverage can also 
be added to the package. The form has been first intro- 
duced in Connecticut. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Group 


San Francisco, California 


Excess Liability Facilities 
Unsatisfied Judgment Policy 


The Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company has inaugu- 
rated an excess liability insurance service in California, 
limited at present to its regular producers. The new 
facility will primarily handle automobile or miscella- 
neous liability risks on which the primary carrier limits 
liability to $10/20,000 or more bodily injury and $5,000 
or more property damage. 

The Group has introduced an automobile unsatisfied 
judgment policy in California. It will provide coverage 
for unsatisfied judgments for bodily injury claims 
awarded by a court, bodily injury claims resulting from 
a hit and run accident and in some cases valid bodily 
injury claims on which there has been no court action. 
The coverage may be written as an endorsement of an 
automobile liability policy, whether written by Fire- 
man’s Fund or not, at an annual premium of $6 or as 
a separate policy at an annual premium of $8. It covers 
the named insured, his spouse and minor children of 
either residing in the named insured’s home and there 
is no additional charge if more than one car is owned. 


GREAT AMERICAN Group 
New York, New York 


Executive Changes 


John C. Evans has retired as president of the fire 
companies of the Great American Group and as vice 
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president of the Great American Indemnity Company. 
William E. Newcomb succeeds Mr. Evans as president 
and Charles M. Close replaces Mr. Newcomb as execu- 
tive vice president of the fire companies. Messrs. New- 
comb and Close will serve, also, as vice presidents of 
Great American Indemnity. Daniel R. Ackerman, as 
chairman of the board, continues to be chief executive 
officer of the group. 


GULF Group 


Dallas, Texas 
Enter Casualty Field 


The Gulf Insurance Company and its affiliate, the 
Atlantic Insurance Company have announced their ex- 
pansion into the casualty field. Operations will be lim- 
ited, at first, to Texas and California. William J. Boulet 
will head the new casualty department. 


HOME Group 
New York, New York 


Elections 


Edwin H. Ely has been elected vice president and 
secretary of the Home Indemnity Company; Rudolph 
Bahr and Norman C. Frost have been named secre- 
taries of The Home Insurance Company and Ben T. 
Harrison elected assistant secretary of The Home In- 
demnity. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New Crime Policy 
New Director 


This company has announced a new “manufacturer’s 
crime policy” devised as a complete package to cover 
dishonesty of employees, loss of money and securities 
within premises and also loss outside premises, money 
orders and counterfeit paper currency and forgery of 
issued instruments. Introducing the new policy, S. 
Bruce Black, president, pointed out that American in- 
dustry’s loss from crime now totals more than a billion 
dollars annually of which only 5% is insured and that it 
exceeds its loss from fire by a quarter of a billion dollars 
a year. He disclosed that theft in industry is estimated 
to have risen more than 50% in the postwar era, that 
95% of industrial inventory losses are attributable to 
employee thefts and that an estimated 7% of all busi- 
ness failures in the United States stem from crime 
loss. 

Bryan E. Smith, administrative vice president, has 
been elected a director. 
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MID-CONTINENT Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
To Write Fire Coverages 


President Kenneth Murchison has announced the 
company will be immediately reactivated for the writing 
of fire and allied coverages. Since 1952 it has written 
only crop hail, drilling rigs and other specialty lines. 
Conrad C. Hill, formerly president of the Continental 
Fire and Casualty Insurance Corporation also of Dallas, 
has been elected executive vice president and will be in 
charge of the expanded operations. The company is 
now licensed in Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Colorado and Wyoming, and plans to enter other states. 


PACIFIC INDEMNITY Company 


Los Angeles, California 
Stock Dividend 


This company declared a 334% stuck dividend pay- 
able May 15 to stockholders of record April 20. The 
action will increase the capital of the company from 
$1,800,000 to $2,400,000 made up of 240,000 of $10 
par shares. It is anticipated that cash quarterly divi- 
dends of $.65 will be paid on the increased number of 
shares. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL Fire Insurance 


Company, San Francisco, California 
New Vice President — 


William L, Greenway has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the company. He will continue with headquar- 
ters at the Eastern Department offices in Philadelphia. 


SPRINGFIELD Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 


New Director 


Leland J. Kalmbach, president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, has been elected a 
director of this company. 


THE STEEL Insurance Company of America 
Chicago, Illinois 


Receives Certificate of Authority 


This company, located at 38 South Dearborn Street, 
has been granted a certificate of authority by the IIli- 
nois department. It will specialize in coverage and fire 
prevention for the basic steel industry although none 
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REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


incorporated 


OTIS CLARK, 


president 


Complete Facilities in the 
Domestic and London Markets 


256 Montgomery St. + San Francisco 4 


1122 Wilshire Blvd. - Los Angeles 17 








THE NATIONAL MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY | 


in combination with 


The Celina Mutual Insurance Company 


Offers You the 
= (V) 
os 
to Greater Profits 


With Their ALL NEW 
COMPREHENSIVE DWELLING POLICY 


This Is The Policy— 
1. That you have heard and read so much about 
2. That provides 
¢ Fire and Allied Perils 
¢ Comprehensive Personal Liability 
* Residence and Outside Theft 
* Personal Property Off Premises 
¢ Glass Insurance 
3. That contains the BUILT IN premium discounts 
4, That is designed purposely for the Owner-Occupied 
One or Two Family Dwelling type of risk 
Fire and Allied Perils Required— 
Other Coverages Optional 
Packaged For Your Clients Needs 
Designed To Put You Ahead Of Your Competitor 
Desirable My sype Open To Qualified Agents 
(Approved to date in Kentucky, Ohio and Pennsylvania Only) 
We Invite Your Inquiry For More Details— 
AGENCY 
LOCATION 
DON'T WAIT... MAIL THIS AD TODAY TO: 


The National Mutual Insurance Company 











+ Celina, Ohio 








of the steel producers is financially interested. Walter 
E. Meub and Fred Tod, Jr., partners in the Youngs- 
town, Ohio agency of Bruce and Company, are presi- 
dent and vice president and treasurer respectively of the 
new company. The company was incorporated in De- 
cember 1954 with a capital of $200,000 and paid-in sur- 
plus of $100,000. 
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= LOYALTY GROUP* 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cosh ______._.$ 699440372 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 965,857.92 
*Bonds ond Stocks__.______ 147, 618,784.78 
Interest due ond accrved. 171,504.67 
Agents ond Deportmental 

Ba'ances ~ 

Reo! Estate 


Equity in Morine and Foreign 
Insurance Pools 9,022,449.11 
All other Assets. 1,455,742.29 


Total admitted essets_$172,752,301.40 


3,799,979.91 
3,213,500.00 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Losses____$ 18,869,733.29 
Reserve for loss Expenses._ 1,641,500.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 54,939,364.59 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 2,459,097.50 
Funds held under Reinsurance 

Besties 
All other Liobilities__ 

Capital 

Net Surplus 

Tetal 


7 836,740.08 
1,104,179.18 
10,000,000.00 
75,901 686.76 
$172,752,301.40 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $85,901,686.76 
Securities carried at $3,290,509.33 in the above statement are deposited os required by low 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DECEMBER 31, 


ASSETS 
TD celenricciieionintice $ 
Mortgage Loans on Reol Estate 
*Bonds ond Stocks_..__. 


Interest due and occrued__ 


598,124.35 
1,841.96 
13,083,787.60 
34,661.45 


Agents and Departmental 
Balances —____ 


Real Estate _ 


935,891.86 
160,000.00 
All other Assets__ 400,669.59 

Total admitted assets__$15,214,976.81 


1954 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses $ 1,971,46447 
171,500.00 
6,113,108.65 
284,672.50 
26,299.08 
1,000,000.90 
_5447991.91 
$15,214,976.81 


Reserve for Loss Expenses__. 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
A‘l other Liabilities. 

Capital 

Net Surplus 

Tete! _. 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,647,931.91 
Securities carried at $795,921,11 in the cbove statement ore deposited os required by law. 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cash —— | 


—— 704,674.28 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 


349,567.43 
36,221 447.38 
66,711.94 


*Bonds ond Stocks__..__ 
Interest due and accrved__ 
Agents and Departmental 
Balances 2,824,359.57 
All other Assets__.__ 206,228.78 
Total admitted Assets__$40,372,989.38 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Losses $ 5,351,118.39 
465,500.00 
15,579,819.80 
803,582.50 
51,729.61 
3,000,000.00 
15,121,239.08 


naes —$40,372,989.38 


Reserve for Loss Expenses — 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
All other Liobilities_______ 

Capitel _ 

Net Surplus 

Total _ 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $18,121,239.08 
Securities carried at $2,754,310.37 in the above statement are deposited as required by low. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
DN iccctsniinsiins ee 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
*Bonds and Stocks — 


Interest due ond accrued —_ 


2,158,645.87 
53,792.36 
43,576,089.40 
121,764.91 
Agents and Departmental 


Balances 3,594,144.55 


Equity in Marine ond Foreign 
Insurance Pools — > 


141 845.57 
— 243,951.19 
$49,890,233.85 


All other Assets ___ 


Total admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Losses $ 18,433,961.00 
1,779,775.00 
13,366,920.06 
1,513,059.00 


Reserve for Loss Expenses 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 


Funds held under Reinsurance 
Treaties wigrventheniaitieditins 189,825.78 
280,587.95 
2,000,000.00 


_—__—___________$49,890,233.85 


All other Liabilities 
Capital 
Net Surplus 


Total 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cg ctinigetechiionin = 
“Bonds and Stocks... 


701 306.98 
12,961 657.05 
Interest due and ocerved__ 31,762.10 


Agents ond Departmental 
Balances —__. + -1,584,124.81 
70,500.00 

269,713.05 


Total admitted Assets___$15,619,063.99 


Real Estate __ 


All other Assets__ 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $7,419,954 23 
Securities carried at $1,822,477.09 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash $ 34,471.83 
Bonds ond Stocks__£__—£______ 399,903.86 
Interest Due and Accrued. 2,904.58 
Agents and Department Balances 15,526.81 
All other Assets 13,400.00 

Total admitted Assets__$466,207.08 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $462,343.76 
Securities corried at $55,801.87 in the above statement ore deposited os required by law. 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cash 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
*Bonds and Stocks 
Interest due and accrued — 


Agents and Departmental 
Balances 


$ 2,038,580.99 
450,709.87 
50,889,280.64 
119,254.06 


3,701,677.51 


Equity in Morine ond Foreign 
Insurance Pools ———___ 


147,212.23 
All other Assets 141,118.75 
Total admitted Assets__$57 487,834.05 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses__—___$ 
Reserve for Loss Expenses__. 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 


1,971 464.67 

171,500.00 
5,739,933.61 

293,472.50 
All other Liobilities__.__._. _ 22,734.98 
Capital 1,000,000.00 
Net Surptus 619,958.23 


Tetel _______$15,619,063.99 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses_$ 3,863.32 
Capital 100,000.00 
Net Surplus 362,343.76 


TYetel —_.___ $466,207.08 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses ________$ 22,082,945.00 
2,100,947.00 
15,495,847.68 
1,534,026.45 


Reserve for Loss Expenses 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Funds heid under Reinsurance 
ee 
All other Liabi 
Capital 2,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 13,500,276.92 
Total —____$57 487,834.05 


616,139.04 
157,651.96 














SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $14,326,105.06 


Securities carried at $4,440,750.05 in the above statement are deposited as required by iaw. 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $15,500,276.92 
Securities carried at $1,692,140.80 in the above statement are deposited as required by low. 








*Valuations on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


HOME OFFICE 
Western Department 
10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Pacific Department 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicage 3, Iilinois 


220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif, 


Foreign Department 


Southwestern Department 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 


Canadian Deportments 
912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 


800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
. 535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 
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STOCK UNDERWRITING—from page 15 


Straight Fire Underwriting 


Straight fire insurance, which has decreased in relative 
importance to less than one-fifth of the total fire and 
casualty business underwritten by stock carriers has 
hovered around $1.3 billion for the last four years. Net 
premiums written began to level off in the latter part of 
1951 as additional states permitted writing term business 
on the installment basis or on an annual renewal basis. 
Volume in 1954 may have declined about 1% but is 
expected to hold about even in 1955 as the high level 
of building activity and increased values should approxi- 
mately offset the effect of continued rate reductions. 

Underwriting experience has been unusually good 
for several years despite the rising trend in fire losses 
and many rate reductions. Experience in 1954 was 
slightly better than for 1953 due to lower than expected 
fire losses in the second half of the year. Expenses have 
edged higher in each of the last three years but the 
indicated profit margin for 1954 is still a healthy eight 
points and the average for the last five years stands at 
ten points, due to the remarkably good experience in 
1950. Lower rates and rising expenses are expected to 
pare profits slightly in 1955 but the outlook remains 
favorable. 


Extended Coverage 


Net premiums written on extended coverage advanced 
by about 8% in 1954 to reach an estimated $400 million 
in the stock company field. This compares with pre- 
miums written of just over $300 million in 1951, about 
$200 million in 1948 and less than $100 million in 1945. 
This rapidly growing line is potentially the most hazard- 
ous underwritten as no natural barriers exist to confine 
or restrain the destructive storms that extend over a 
large territory. Experience of the last few years has 
emphasized this point as windstorms, tornados and 
hurricanes have hit high value areas with unprecedented 
fury. In only one of the last five years have the insur- 
ance companies been out of the red on the line and the 
loss for the five-year period approaches $300 million 
in the stock company field. The three hurricanes in 1954 
approximately doubled the loss ratio for the year and 
the average loss ratio for the last five years is more than 
twenty points higher than the average for the preceding 
five years, Rates have been raised substantially in many 
areas because of the adverse experience. 

Experience varies markedly among company groups 
depending upon the concentration of risks in affected 
territories and reinsurance coverage. The spread be- 
tween the highest and lowest pure loss ratio among the 
leading underwriters of extended coverage in 1954 was 
more than 115 points and the spread in the five-year 
averages was over 40 points. By contrast, experience 
in “normal” 1952 was unusually uniform for this classi- 
fication with virtually all companies reporting loss ratios 
within five points of the average for the year. The 35 
leading underwriters in the stock company field write 
approximately 75% of the extended coverage business 
in the field. 
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Inland Marine 


Inland marine premiums underwritten by stock car- 
riers advanced fractionally in 1954 climaxing a steady 
rise from less than $30 million in 1933 to nearly $290 
million last year. This growth reflects the trend toward 
flexible coverage, the high level of commercial transpor- 
tation, inflated dollar values and the increasing popu- 
larity of personal property floaters. 

On expanding volume, the over-all underwriting ex- 
perience on inland marine remained very favorable 
until 1943 when the incurred loss ratio, including claim 
adjustment expenses, jumped to around 60% and re- 
mained at approximately that level for five years. Ex- 
perience in 1948 showed marked improvement and in 
1949 and 1950 the loss ratio was down to around 50%. 
Experience showed signs of deterioration in 1951 which 
witnessed a jump of nearly seven points in loss ratio to 
57.3%, including estimated loss adjustment expenses. 
It improved in 1952 and 1953 only to rise again, by 
nearly four points, in 1954 to 55.4%, about a point above 
the five year average. With estimated underwriting 
expenses averaging just over 39% (ratioed to written 
premiums ), the estimated profit margin averaged nearly 
seven points for the five-year period. 


Automobile Liability 


Net premiums written by stock carriers on automobile 
liability insurance advanced by $35 million (3.3%) to 
reach an estimated $1,100 million in 1954. This is a 
decided slackening in the rate of growth which started 
from only $200 million in 1943 and reached $600 million 
in 1949, Higher rates, a much larger number of auto- 
mobiles and additional and more stringent auto financial 
responsibility laws contributed to this great upsurge in 
volume which boosted premiums five fold in ten years. 

Emergency rate increases which raised the rate level 
nearly 18% on passenger cars were instituted in 1951 
when the combined loss and expense ratio hit 107%. 
Additional rate increases averaged 11144% in 1952 on 
passenger cars but the line did not break out of the red 
until 1953. The incurred loss ratio, including loss ad- 
justment expenses, dropped an additional point in 1954 
to 64.5% to keep the line modestly in the black with an 
estimated combined loss and expense ratio of about 
97.7%. However, experience for the five year period 
is still in the red with an indicated combined loss and 
expense ratio of 101.2%. Outlook for 1955 is favorable 
despite the effects of broadened coverage and lower 
rates on women drivers under age 25. Although average 
loss settlements continue to edge higher, accident fre- 
quency is lower and continued emphasis on safe driving 
and law enforcement may bring some further improve- 
ment, 


Auto Property Damage 
Automobile property damage insurance premiums 
advanced about 1% in 1954 to reach $562 million in the 
stock company field. This levelling off in premiums 
followed a period of unprecedented growth from an 
(Continued on the next page) 
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STOCK UNDERWRITING—Continued 


annual volume of only $76 million in 1943. The sub- 
stantial increase in volume of business stemmed mainly 
from two factors—higher rates and millions of addi- 
tional cars insured. However it was next to impossible 
to raise rates fast enough to keep pace with spiraling 
loss costs and the line has been in serious trouble until 
the last two years. For the period 1944-1952, inclusive, 
the stock carriers’ statutory loss on the line exceeded 
$200 million on earned premiums of more than $2 billion. 
Substantial rate increases made in 1951 and 1952 
caused a dramatic drop of nearly ten points in the loss 
ratio in 1952, another ten points in 1953 and another 
five points in 1954. This reduced the loss ratio, includ- 
ing loss adjustment expenses, from nearly 80% in 1951 
to 55% in 1954. The favorable trend changed an in- 
dicated underwriting loss of nearly 15% in 1951 to a 
profit of about 10% in 1954 and pulled the line just out 
of the red for the five year period. Outlook for 1955 is 
for continued satisfactory underwriting experience. 


Auto Physical Damage 


Net premiums written on autonobile physical damage 
coverages by stock fire and casualty companies declined 
just over 10% in 1954 to an estimated $1,160 million. 
Although lower than for either 1952 or 1953 it is a far 
cry from the $155 million written in 1943, the war-time 
low. Disastrous underwriting experience immediately 
after the war, caused by the resumption of full-scale 
driving and skyrocketing repair costs, jumped the loss 
ratio (including loss adjustment expenses) to around 
80% in 1945 and set the base for substantial rate in- 
creases. 

Substantially higher rates and high dollar values on 
the record number of new cars produced in the post-war 
years were primarily responsible for the subsequent 
rapid growth in premium volume and improved under- 
writing results. By 1949 the incurred loss ratio, includ- 
ing estimated loss adjustment expenses, dropped to a 
record low of only 43.6%. Lower rates and rising loss 
costs advanced the loss ratio to 59.8% in 1952 but 
experience improved in 1953 and 1954 with a drop of 
about ten points in loss ratio for the two year period. 
Rate changes already made in numerous jurisdictions 
have been generally downward because of the favorable 
underwriting experience so profit margins are expected 
to narrow. However, the outlook remains favorable. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Volume of workmen’s compensation insurance writ- 
ten, which had declined moderately in 1949 and 1950, 
advanced by better than 12% in each of the following 
three years to reach an all-time high of just over $640 
million in the stock company field in 1953 and remained 
at about the same level in 1954. This compares with less 
than $90 million written in 1933. The remarkably good 
underwriting in 1947, 1948 and 1949 set the stage for 
rate decreases just at the time another round of inflation 
forced up medical and hospital costs. The deterioration 
in underwriting experience was abrupt and startling— 
the loss ratio, including loss adjustment expenses, 
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jumped nine points in 1950 and another seven points 
in 1951 to bring the ratio to 76.9% and place the line in 
the red for the year. The alarming trend was reversed 
in 1952 with a decline of better than three points in the 
loss ratio and continued in 1953 and 1954 with a further 
drop of about four points in each year to bring the com- 
bined loss and expense ratio down to 90 and a fraction. 

Workmen’s compensation experience was returned to 
the black by several carefully worked out refinements 
in rating procedure. The rate level adjustment factor 
has been generally accepted so that rates are based on 
more recent experience with about 60% of the deter- 
mination on calendar year data. Most states have ap- 
proved a loading factor of 2% points for profit and con- 
tingencies, a $10 expense constant on risks with pre- 
miums less than $500, and accepted the interstate ex- 
perience rating plan. 


Liability Other Than Auto 


Premium writings on liability other than auto insur- 
ance increased by about 12% in 1954 to reach an es- 
timated $375 million in the stock company field. Except 
for the early 1930’s the line has been consistently profit- 
able until the last few years. Inflation in claim costs 
began to be felt in 1948 but it was 1950 before the line 
went into the red. Experience continued to deteriorate 
until in 1951 and 1952 there was an indicated estimated 
underwriting loss of about 5%. 

Substantial rate increases were secured in 1951 and 
1952 in most rating jurisdictions on coverages written 
on a fixed exposure basis, particularly area and frontage. 
Higher excess limits rates on bodily injury liability were 
also adopted. Underwriting experience improved in the 
latter part of 1952 and improved further in 1953 as the 
higher rates became more fully reflected in earned pre- 
miums. There was a drop of nearly six points in loss 
ratio in 1953 and the line edged into the black for the 
year. Experience remained approximately the same in 
1954 with the fractional improvement in loss ratio being 
offset by rising expenses. For the five year period the 
line remained in the red by nearly 2%, 


Ocean Marine 


For several years following World War II we did not 
publish this study on ocean marine experience because of 
the several different methods employed in reporting 
“‘Wartimepandi” business. This was written under an 
arrangement with the War Shipping Administration 
that called for the return of premiums in excess of com- 
missions, losses and a small profit margin. 

Ocean marine premiums in the stock field stood at 
nearly $160 million in 1951 and 1952 but declined in 
1953 and again in 1954 to somewhere near $150 million. 
However, underwriting experience improved in each of 
the last two years because of fewer major losses to drop 
the combined loss and expense ratio down into the low 
eighties for 1954. Because of the favorable underwrit- 
ing experience, rates have been reduced to a level which 
leaves little reserve margin for the inevitable total loss. 
Ocean marine insurance remains highly competitive and 
still faces the problems created by dollar shortages and 
exchange restrictions in many countries. 
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STRAIGHT FIRE 


t———_NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN— --RATIO LOSSES INCURRED— 
(Shown in Thousands) TO PREMIUMS EARNED 

Group Basis 1950 51 1952 1953 1954 1950 1952 1953 Aver. 

Aetna Fire $ 42,765 $ 49,314 $ 48,763 $ 47,300 389 ‘ 43.3 465 6 439 

Aetna Life 15,907 1 16,290 16,526 16,316 35.3 1 BS ? 40.1 

America Fore. .......... 74,200 78,286 84,624 79,153 39.1 ’ 434 454 . 43.8 

American of Newark .... 27,412 30,768 29,057 28,537 27,144 40.6 6 459 47.5 E 45.3 
Boston 12,355 14,278 15,512 15,943 15,402 ‘ 447 46.0 


Commercial Union 16,781 17,967 16,667 16,299 16,087 3 43.6 
Corroon & Reynolds .... 18,042 20,419 19,016 18,600 19,427 ; : 44.6 
Crum & Forster 44,096 45,766 43,307 43,326 43,924 ; 3 420 
Fire Association 15,116 16,889 16,054 16,246 14,784 
Fireman’s Fund 38,681 45,408 42,872 43,490 46,153 


General America 19,791 22,127 23,840 25,632 23,635 
Glens Falls 14,797 15,904 15,983 15,944 16,079 
Great American 38,247 41,857 40,224 40,886 40,741 
Hanover 12,678 13,677 13,974 13,172 12,858 
Hartford 68,989 75,429 74,170 74,226 73,155 


Home (N. Y.) 90,406 97,367 96,371 96,317 93,818 
Insurance Co. of N. A. .. 50,033 56,761 58,244 54,975 55,839 
Loyalty 36,046 38,135 37,436 37,033 34,804 
C. V. Meserole 8,436 9,152 8,777 9,137 8,534 
National of Hartford ... 26,309 28,729 28,249 28,193 ‘ 


National Union 13,599 15,446 16,664 16,125 16,500 
New Hampshire 10,928 11,132 13,325 12,898 12,612 
North British & Merc. .. 19,954 20,508 19,791 19,592 22,798 
Northern (N. Y.) 8,895 7,896 8,829 9,776 10,472 
Pearl American 10,594 10,774 10,666 12,976 11,233 


Phoenix of Hartford .... 32,507 32,092 32,833 
Prov. Washington : 11,186 11,472 8,683 
Royal-Liverpool 59,088 56,002 50,524 
St. Paul ‘ 24,754 24,518 : 23,110 
Security 9,651 9,515 9,399 


Springfield 30,307 27,576 ’ 24,906 
Swiss Reinsurance 23,050 22,639 : 21,348 
Transamerica 8,998 9,774 10,564 10,526 
Travelers ; 23,332 23,197 23,540 27,910 
U. S. Fidelity & Guar. ... 12,337 12,804 15,174 17,312 
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Totals and Averages ... $947,035 $1,038,831 $1,022,507 $1,023,979 $1,012,149 
Premiums Earned $861,538 $ 933,897 $ 987,795 $1,017,916 $1,022,591 
Loss Adjustment Expenses (Based on industry averages) 


Loss and Loss Adjustment Expense Ratio to Premiums Earned 
Underwriting Expense Ratio to Premiums Written (Industry Averages) 


Combined Loss and Expense Ratio 


EXTENDED COVERAGE 


———__NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN ———n, r--RATIO LOSSES INCURRED—- 
(Shown in Thousands) TO PREMIUMS EARNED 
Group Basis 1950 $1951 1952 1953 1954 1950 1951 5 1953 1954 
Aetna Fire $ 10,224 $ 11,084 $ 11,641 $ 12,587 76.5 ‘ : 66.0 
Aetna Life 4811 5,262 5,601 71.9 . 3 65.2 
America Fore 15,921 22,450 22,208 111.1 . . 58.4 
American of Newark .... 5,406 i 592 6,712 7,557 1148 , 63.4 
2,985 ; 800 4,126 4,270 ‘ 5. ; 57.3 


Commercial Union 3,793 4,638 5,036 ’ d . 65.3 
Corroon & Reynolds .... 4,170 6,298 7,131 r ‘ , 60.3 
Crum & Forster 10,057 11,666 12,988 : 59.2 
Fire Association 2,957 792 4,153 3,977 58.5 
Fireman’s Fund 7,401 10,015 12,560 60.3 


General America 5,464 8,485 8,597 58.7 
Glens Falls 3,167 3,866 4,255 4,629 54.8 
Great American 7,683 9,548 10,677 63.3 
Hanover 2,554 ; 3,375 3,571 55.8 
Hartford 15,137 19,744 21,104 59.6 


18,962 26,210 27,267 54.6 

Insurance Co. of N. A. .. 9.451 y 12,567 13,526 54.3 
Loyalty 8,428 e 11,651 12,260 67.0 
. V. Meserole 2,249 i 3,181 3,357 59.0 
National of Hartford ... 5,984 7,832 8,209 68.5 
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NET. PREMIUMS W RITTEN—————"_- --RATIO LOSSES INCURRED— 
(Shown in Thousands) TO PREMIUMS EARNED 
National Union 3,469 752 4,272 4,554 4,851 ‘S:: 442 33. -932-=7m 
North British & Merc. .. 4,134 ‘ 4,869 5,070 6,309 y 62.3 41.0 
Northern (N. Y.) 2,726 4,603 : 81.4 37.1 
Northwestern National .. 2,431 S 2,880 3,083 56.3 38.3 
Pearl-American 2,502 3,339 3,942 2 56.4 


Phoenix of Hartford .... 6,003 i 7,847 8,343 ‘ 63.8 
Providence Washington . 2,427 2,974 2,514 2, . 39.3 
Republic 2,633 881 3,701 4,079 
Royal-Liverpool ‘ 10,393 d 12,742 12,645 

4,653 5,862 6,076 6,552 


Springfield 5,370 : 6,318 6,826 
Swiss Reinsurance 4,214 : 4,902 4,743 
Transamerica 3,048 3, 3,911 4,812 
Travelers 4,896 5, 6,072 6,627 
U. S. Fidelity & Guar. ... 2,518 : 3,696 4,508 





Totals & Averages ...... $205,581 $239,910 $259,929 $276,710 
Premiums Earned $168,188 $194,558 $221,889 249,498 
Loss Adjustment Expenses (Industry Averages) 13.2 


Loss and Loss Adjustment Expense Ratio to Premiums Earned 101.6 
Underwriting Expense Ratio to Premiums Written (Industry Averages) 43.0 


Combined Loss and Expense Ratio 144.6 


INLAND MARINE 


—NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN—————,__ --RATIO LOSSES INCURRED-— 


Group Basis 
Aetna (Fire) 
Aetna (Life) 
America Fore 
American Newark 
Boston 


Camden Fire 

Chubb & Son 
Commercial Union 
Continental Casualty .... 
Crum & Forster 


Employers’ 

Fire Association 
Fireman’s Fund 

General America 
Glens Falls 


Great American 
Hanover 
Hartford 

Home (N. Y.) 


Ins. Co. of North Amer. 


Loyalty 

National of Hartford .... 
National Union 

New Hampshire 

Nor. British & Merc. . 


Northern of London 
Phoenix of Hartford .... 
Providence Washington .. 
W. J. Roberts 


Royal-Liverp« vl 


St. Paul 

Springfield 

Swiss Reinsurance 
NEE Uo webs se oct. 
U. S. Fidelity & Guar. ... 


1950 


$ 10,292 


9,417 
10,323 
if 166 
3,370 


1,389 
3,360 
3,499 
1,297 
6,671 


l 7 Le) 
3,349 
l 5,61 6 


1951 
$ 10,677 


10,440 
10,804 
5,563 
3,619 


1,475 
4,601 
3,788 
2,254 
7,775 


1,875 
3,750 
16,912 
2,331 
3,538 


4,945 

1,536 
14,843 
19,592 
15,090 


4,284 
3,394 
3,250 
1,561 
2,295 


1,941 


6,532 
4,355 


1,497 


16,213 


4,631 
4,580 
3,298 
1,809 
2,456 


1,882 


(Shown in Thousands) 
19. 


$ 12,285 
11,594 
11,075 


24,676 
17,316 


4,849 
5,229 
3,796 
2,011 
2,762 


1,801 
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9/862 : 10,698 10,388 
3,966 3,85 3,846 
1.744 ; ; 1.247 
6,570 93. 6,795 


9.043 10,121 3 ,0< 10,943 
2,563 2,728 ‘ 3,806 


1,125 1,220 : : 1,720 


5,941 6,397 ; 7,695 
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1,670 


TO PREMIUMS EARNED 
95 52 1953 
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2,426 2,732 


Totals & Averages $191,035 $206,411 $225,153 $239,517 $239,872 
Premiums Earned $176,967 $196,975 $212,600 $227,615 $234,521 


Loss Adjustment Expenses (Industry Averages) ..........0se02eeeeeeeeeeee (annie. a4 
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Loss and Loss Adjustment Expense Ratio to Premiums Earned 
Underwriting Expense Ratio to Premiums Written (Industry Averages ) 
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Combined Loss and Expense Ratio i 96.4 3. 90.8 
* Estimated 
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AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 


ici NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN——_-, —RATIO LOSSES INCURRED— 
(Shown in Thousands) TO PREMIUMS EARNED 

Group Basis 1950 1951 1952 1953, 1954 1950 1951 1952 1953 54 Aver. 
Accident & Casualty .... 7,107 $ 7822 $ 7962 §$ 8591 $ 9159 434 585 533 49.1 3 51.0 
Aetna (Fire) 8,894 10,761 10,453 10,553 12,058 548 62.7 596 60.5 
Aetna (Life) 26,556 30,246 37,339 43,682 45,276 47.0 525 518 52.0 
Allstate 30,872 39,966 56,139 81,869 100,927 43.0 515 44.6 50.9 
f i : 22,013 25,908 35,112 41,924 40,417 542° 68.7 594 60.4 


American Associated .... 18,343 18,558 20,345 22,330 22,361 60.7 493 508 
American Fidelity 11,083 11,930 14,750 15,984 15,264 482 67.6 604 
American Surety 9,927 10,617 9,661 9,433 8,617 695 65.7 65.7 
C ontinental Casualty .... 12,344 14,403 13,840 15,999 17,065 53.0 702 696 
Employers’ 15,576 16,987 18,788 20,253 20,537 54.9 65.0 
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Employers Reinsurance .. 8,227 6,356 4,085 5,332 6,557 834 135.3 71.9 
Fireman’s Fund 13,433 16,108 18,597 19,225 20,071 54.5 3. 69.0 
General Accident 14,851 16,990 20,569 23,815 24,428 S07 54.2 51.0 
General America 8,030 9,934 13,060 15,162 16,621 45.5 52. 64.1 
General Reinsurance .... 4,377 4,457 6,602 6,673 7,057 85.9 : 67.6 


Glens Falls 6,877 8,177 10,640 12,217 11,864 443 554 52.4 
Great American 10,815 12,501 14,642 16,983 17,952 50.7 554 602 
Hartford 38,002 44,824 51,766 55,974 599,056 55. 6 64.1 
Home (N. Y.) 8,795 12,855 12,593 13,282 12,786 a 36.0 70.5 
Ins. Co. of North Amer. 12,868 14,719 19,451 23,641 24,354 50.0 625 64.5 
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Loyalty 16,832 18,935 24,800 28,559 28,823 55.3 3. 67.6 
Maryland Casualty 15,615 17,391 19,081 21,768 21,733 S98° 59.5 517 
Massachusetts Bonding .. 8,865 9,274 9,526 10,268 10,102 608 70.7 60.6 
New Amsterdam 15,801 17,747 22,134 22,514 22,088 56.0 59.5 57.6 
Ohio Casualty 10,216 10,950 13,549 15,627 13,249 41.6 J 52.0 


Pacific Indemnity 5,169 5,487 6,776 7,058 6,633 69.7 62. 70.0 
Phoenix (London) 6,184 7,158 8,442 9,014 9224 429 55. 55.6 
Royal-Liverpool 22,881 28,321 36,677 36,556 35,210 53.2 58. 61.3 
St. Paul 9,139 10,432 12,534 12,656 12,656 49.3 $ 55.0 
Standard Accident 14,909 17,566 20,793 22,543 22,396 48.7 59.2 
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Swiss Reinsurance 7,412 6,051 7,816 8,214 8,387 
Pp RT at Ree ay CDE 49,546 58,554 74,087 88,643 93,313 
U. S. Fidelity & Guar. .. 27,786 30,672 36,697 39,457 40,225 
Western 4,624 5,544 6,201 6,802 6,973 
Zurich 11,332 12,626 15,891 14,662 14,366 
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Totals & Averages ...... $515,301 $590,827 $711,398 $807,263 $833,805 
Premiums Earned $495,161 $554,344 $660,117 $771,157 $817,971 
Loss Adjustment Expenses (Industry Averages) 
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Loss and Loss Adjustmient Expense Ratio to Premiums Earned 
Underwriting Expense Ratio to Premiums Written (Industry Averages) 


Combined Loss and Expense Ratio 100.5 107.1 103.7 


AUTO PROPERTY DAMAGE 


———_- NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN—————- —RATIO LOSSES INCURRED-—- 


(Shown in Thousands) TO PREMIU MS EARNED 
Group Basis 1951 1952 1953 1954 1951 1952 195 1954 Aver. 
Accident & Casualty .... . $ 4,276 $ 4,556 $ 5,213 $ 5,663 59.0 52.5 55.3 


Aetna (Fire) 5,023 4.908 5,282 6,002 62.8 48.0 548 
Aetna Life 14,874 18,422 22,594 23,243 55.8 40.8 47.0 
Allstate 18,038 24,959 38,914 47,531 66.6 48.7 534 
America Fore 12,885 16,643 20,396 19,735 68.3 46.4 546 


American Associated .... , 10,140 : 12,806 13,062 53. 64.3 52. ‘ 428 50.5 
American Fidelity 4 4,782 182 6,981 6,873 69.7 i 53. 
American of Newark .... 3,147 , 3,798 4,288 70.3 

American Surety 5,230 , 5,019 4611 67.2 

Buckeye Union 2,609 3,195 4,017 4,666 59.1 


Commercial Union 2,524 3,133 3,614 3,442 
Continental Casualty .... , 7,332 7,253 8,465 9,054 
Employers’ 8,781 9,955 11,359 11,009 
Fireman’s Fund 7,986 9041 9 890 10,227 
General Accident 8,674 10,469 12,464 12,647 
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59.0 
63.7 
62.0 
65.1 
62.9 


General America 45 5, 6,776 8,455 9144 50, 59.3 
Glens Falls y . 5,114 6,160 6,007 7 61.3 
Great American 5 6,348 8,396 8,680 55. 61.1 
Hartford 25,768 29,557 28,849 5 647 
Home (N. Y.) - 6,261 6,965 6,627 53. 67.6 
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-————_NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN——————.__ --RATIO LOSSES INCURRED— 
(Shown in Thousands) TO PREMIUMS EARNED 
Ins. Co, of N. Amer. .... 6,503 7,393 9,614 12,233 12,562 53.1 65.6 62.3 
Loyalty 8,713 9,676 12,514 15,147 53.5 59.9 64.7 
Maryland Casualty 8,101 9,005 9,891 11,851 : . 66.3 57.2 
Massachusetts Bonding .. 4,136 4,258 4,654 5,143 ' (are 54.6 
New Amsterdam 7,687 8,708 10,796 11,634 66 63.2 


Ohio Casualty 6,381 6,782 8,455 10,176 514 
Pacific Indemnity 3,390 3 3,640 57.3 
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Phoenix of London .... 3,448 S WSs 
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3 
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0 


55. 
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3,903 5 
Royal-Liverpool 11,348 13,796 75.0 603 
St. Paul 5,042 5,635 59.0 


Standard Accident 4801 5,594 
Travelers 24,847 28,873 58.1 
U. S. Fidelity & Guar. .. 14,258 15,815 ‘ 68. 63.3 
Western 2,652 3,171 ; 66.9 608 
Zurich 5,832 6,495 J 66.9 59.0 


5 

1. 

7. 

5 
62. 
67.3 59.6 
63. 





Totals & Averages $256,900 $293,452 $423,020 { 64.4 58.5 
Premiums Earned $247,001 $276,549 96 $390,197 
Loss Adjustment Expenses (Industry Averages) 125 116 
Loss and Loss Adjustment Expense Ratio to Premiums Earned 65.1 78.9 70.1 


Underwriting Expense Ratio to Premiums Written (Industry Averages) 362 353 343 


Combined Loss and Expense Ratio 


101.3 114.2 1044 


AUTO PHYSICAL DAMAGE 


ae —-NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN——————.__ --RATIO LOSSES INCURRED— 
(Shown in Thousands) TO PREMIUMS EARNED 
Group Basis 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1950 


: 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Aetna Fire 10,238 $ 11,167 $12,105 39.1 489 460 478 5 
Aetna Life 19,169 20,713 25, 24,266 332 399 396 388 
Allstate 21,222 25,969 10 58,638 383 483 434 41.6 
America Fore 36,379 32,698 65 27,421 41.5 508 499 42.7 
American Associated .... 14,884 14,746 14,514 5, 15,528 36.1 44.7 3° 31 


American of Newark .... 10,340 10,842 11,049 10,143 46.0 549 
Chubb & Son 10,811 10,790 f ‘ 11,022 37.9 48.7 
Commercial Credit ...... 32,295 34,757 5 24,885 542 65.1 
Commercial Invest. Trust 57,904 57,436 52,778 50.6 58. 
Crum & Forster 6,921 6,142 7,784 421 468 


Emmco 19,054 21,237 ‘ 25,891 47.3 
Employers’ 6,618 7,341 7,668 37.3 
Fireman’s Fund 17,591 19,161 18,839 42.1 
General Accident 7,126 8,171 x 10,386 36.0 
General America 9,141 10,565 y 13,886 34.4 
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General Motors 127,763 112,008 168,098 43.6 
Glens Falls 7,081 8,404 8,344 
Great American 11,256 12,439 fi 12,784 
Hartford ; 31,360 34,351 36,532 
Home (N. Y.) 19,962 21,940 18,496 


Ins. Co. of N. America .. 13,934 14,002 16,699 
Loyalty 14,036 14,823 . 18,509 
C. V. Meserole 8,172 8,099 y 9,461 
National of Hartford .. 8,893 9,497 11,938 
Northern (N. Y.) 5,702 5,935 6,488 7,086 
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Ohio Casualty 9,187 9,991 12,715 
Pacific Indemnity Ss 5,804 5,091 5,061 83 4,858 
Phoenix of Hartford .... 8,206 9.405 


Resolute Insurance 16,418 14,014 
Royal-Liverpool 14,983 
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13,937 
Springfield 6,108 
Transamerica 13,797 
Travelers 31,844 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 9,054 24,005 
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Totals & Averages $657,190 $671,614 0 3,334 $791,830 
Premiums Earned $597,356 $673,320 863 $831,548 


Less Adjustment Expenses (Industry Averages) 


> 


Loss and Loss Adjustment Expense Ratio to Premiums Earned 
Underwriting Expense Ratio to Premiums Written (Industry Averages) 


Combined Loss and Expense Ratio 
* Estimated 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


-———_NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN————,__--RATIO LOSSES INCURRED—, 


(Shown in Thousands) TO PREMIUMS EARNED 
Group Basis 1950 1951 1952 


1953 5 1950 1951 1953 Aver. 
Accident & Casualty .... $ 3,551 $ 3,148 $ 3,214 $ 3,773 57.6 67.6 ; 57.0 . . 
Aetna (Fire) 4,935 5,729 5,699 5,842 60.2 
Aetna (Life) 22,268 27,944 33,742 40,520 
America Fore 14,480 16,517 21,419 26,467 
American Associated .... 13,320 14,545 13,714 11,210 


American Surety 5,193 
Bituminous 12,310 
Calif. Compensation ,834 5,847 
Central Surety 2,418 
Coal Operators Casualty . ‘ ’ 5,764 
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Commercial Union 
Continental Casualty 
Employers’ 
Fireman’s Fund 
General Accident 
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Great American 
Hartford 

Industrial Indemnity .... 
Ins. Co. of N. America .. 
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Maryland Casualty 

Massachusetts Bonding .. 

National Automobile .... 

New Amsterdam . 
N. J. Manufacturers .... 8,692 
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Pacific Employers 13,291 , , 10,821 
Pacific Indemnity 4,977 ' ; 5,828 
Pa. Manufacturers 8,599 , i 12,739 
Phoenix London 6,201 f 6,766 


6,425 
Royal-Liverpool 15,195 23,253 23,390 
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St. Paul 4,275 | 81 5,895 6,152 
Standard Accident 7,925 : , 8,883 8,799 
Travelers 42,052 : § 83,082 85,594 
U.S. Fidelity & Guar. .. 21,731 31,851 33,539 


Zurich 10,842 14,434 13,989 12'898 


Totals & Averages $375,010 $424,745 $478,025 $535,878 $535,521 
Premiums Earned $369,559 $418,670 $468,486 $515,575 $525,822 


Loss Adjustment Expenses (Industry Averages) 
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Loss and Loss Adjustment Expense Ratio to Premiums Earned 
Underwriting Expense Ratio to Premiums Written (Industry Averages) 
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Combined Loss and Expense Ratio 


LIABILITY OTHER THAN AUTO 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN——————__--RATIO LOSSES INCURRED— 

(Shown in Thousands) TO PREMIUMS EARNED 

Group Basis ~ 1951 1952 1953 1954 1950 1951 1952 1953 Aver. 
Accident & Casualty .... $ 1,883 $ 2,973 $ 3,467 398 344 : 39.7 
Aetna Fire j 3,600 4,088 5,125 43.4 39.2 z 46.6 
Aetna Life 14,150 Zalae - Shek 41.5 


America Fore i 8,275 , 15,396 42.6 
American Associated ... é 4,241 4,731 62.0 


American of Newark ... F 1,928 , ‘ 3,525 53.0 
American Surety 4 3,597 i 4,275 474 
Chubb & Son m 1,554 j 201 2a 
Commercial Union 875 1,996 . be 3,018 388 
Continental Casualty .... ; 5,440 . 6,924 449 
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Employers’ 10,970 
Employers Reinsurance .. . 5 991 
Fireman’s Fund ; : ‘ 2 8,912 
General Accident 6,489 


3, , ,060 2 . 
General America ........ 2,55 5,480 


Glens Falls 

Great American 
Hartford 

Home 

Ins. Co. of N. Amer. .... 
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———NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN——————_ --RATIO LOSSES INCURRED— 
(Shown in Thousands) TO PREMIUMS EARNED 
Loyalty 4,188 4,436 5,331 6,411 7,149 463 576 563 478 509 
Maryland Casualty 5,890 6,435 9,236 9,789 40.9 383 409 389 
Massachusetts Bonding .. 3,377 ‘ 4,547 5,639 462 6005 569 514 
New Amsterdam 7,508 : 11,678 12,235 } 510 S07. Sli 
Ohio Casualty 1,953 . 2,981 3,129 : 328 354 243 


Pacific Indemnity 2,020 3,117 3,453 3: 57.3 - 328: aa 
Phoenix of London 2,635 3,949 4,251 q 22.7 424 366 
Royal-Liverpool 8,67 : 13,563 15,390 2 43.1 460 514 
St. Paul 67 , 7,613 8,975 ‘ 57.6 45.5 398 
Standard Accident 3,507 é 4,163 4,637 4,749 31. 3:2 OS a 


Swiss Reinsurance a ‘ 2,003 2,355 2,734 9 268 85.3 69.7 
Travelers 95 22,12 22,834 30,615 36,242 oe S81 6S eS 
U. S. Fidelity & Guar. .. I 3, 15,635 21,585 : 51.6 2 39.5 
Western et : 1,955 i 2,559 : 30.2 9 31.0 
Zurich 5,198 889 8,367 f 8,912 5; 49.8 p 53.7 





Totals and Averages .... $177,536 $201,154 $230,215 $277,615 $310,797 . 48.5 ; 44.7 
Premiums Earned $166,686 $185,160 $213,210 $257,308 286,736 

Loss Adjustment Expenses (Industry Averages) 5. : 13.5 
Loss and Loss Adjustment Expense Ratio to Premiums Earned 58. . 58.2 
Underwriting Expense Ratio to Premiums Written (Industry Averages) 4 5 . 39.5 
Combined Loss and Expense Ratio 105.6 97.7 
* Estimated 


OCEAN MARINE 


—NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 7e-RATIO LOSSES INCURRED— 
(Shown in Thousands) TO PREMIUMS EARNED 
Group Basis 5 1951 1952 1953 1954 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Aetna (Fire) $ 645 $ 4,812 $ 4,827 $ 4,306 $ 4,714 383 580 687 49.0 
Aetna (Life) 3,26 4,209 4,079 3,872 3,888 503 59.1 61.2 591 
Agricultural ji 1,368 1,380 1,349 1,303 34.7 64.7 53.2 
America Fore ? 9,942 8,466 8.633 364 584 67.2 
American Newark > 3,440 2 3,080 3,051 ’ 58.1 68.8 
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Atlas Assurance 2 1,050 1,142 1,060 
Boston 2, 3,621 3,987 
Centennial Insurance ... } 1,981 1,634 
Chubb & Son 32 10,553 9388 
Commercial Union ! 1,637 1,524 


lv inte be 


Crum & Forster 7,435 8,925 8,428 
Eagle Star : 1,023 898 
Fire Association a 1,961 848 1,979 
Fireman’s Fund 927 11,787 10,655 
General Reinsurance .... 7 78 986 


Ce EE 6 Sica saiseews 3,2 4,125 3,572 
Globe & Rutgers ........ 7 999 1,590 
Great American 2,212 2,496 2,307 
Hanover 8: 2,435 ‘ 2,477 
Hartford 3,847 5,015 4,220 
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Home (N. Y.) 69 , 9,742 
Ins. Co. No. Amer. ne , 13,759 
London Assurance 77 , 71 1,691 
Loyalty 3,142 f f 4,280 
New Hampshire ; j : 1,687 
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Nor. British & Merc. ... 97: Fe. 2,401 
Northern (London) .... d 88 770 
Phoenix (Hartford) ... 2, 564 2,286 2,311 
Phoenix (London) y , 1,099 1,075 
Prov. Washington Wk 283 2,170 2,009 


W. J. Roberts 5. a 2,756 2,551 
Royal Exchange 3: 792 698 
Royal-Liverpool we * 7,611 6,959 
St. Paul , 3, 4,065 4,110 . 
Universal Insurance .... 22 : 1,018 1,063 ‘ 55.6 
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Totals and Averages .... $120,456 $142,476 $131,987 $130,921 426 57.3 
Premiums Earned $121,006 $140,160 $139,538 $131,211 $130,225 


Loss Adjustment Expenses (Industry Averages) oe 42 
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Loss and Loss Adjustment Expense Ratio to Premiums Earned ; 61.5 
Underwriting Expense Ratio to Premiums Written (Industry Averages ) t 28.7 


62.0 
28.4 


90.4 
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Combined Loss and Expense Ratio . , 90.2 
* Estimated 
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publications 


Safety Responsibility Law Digest 


A digest has been prepared of the 
provisions of the new motor vehicle 
safety responsibility law which be- 
comes effective May 25 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Sample copies free—quantity 
prices available from Alfred M. Best 
Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N.Y. 

Federation of Insurance . Counsel! 
Quarterly 


The January 1955 issue of this 
quarterly contains an interesting and 
valuable Trial Tactics Forum, relat- 
ing to the conduct of the trial of 
negligence cases. It consists of ar- 
ticles on the “Selection of a Jury 
and Opening Statement” by Emile 
Z. Berman; “Direct Examination” 
by A. Harold Frost; “Cross Exam- 
ination” by Raoul D. Magana; 
“Medical Proof” by Isidore Halpern 
and “Summation” by Frederick M. 
Garfield. 

$1.50 per copy. Available from 
Robert T. Luce, secretary-treasurer, 
Federation of Insurance Counsel, 
208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
4, Ill. 


Casualty Actuarial Society Proceed- 

ings 

Of particular interest in this an- 
nual volume are articles on accident 
and health, boiler and machinery, 
workmen’s compensation and fire in- 
surance. In “Prolonged Illness In- 
surance” by Mark Kormes, consult- 
ing actuary, Mr. Kormes describes 
the Blue Cross-Blue Shield approach 
to the problem of serious illnesses. 
“Group Accident & Health Hospital 
Therapeutic Benefits—Measurement 
of Loss Costs for Ratemaking Pur- 
poses” by Paul Otteson, vice presi- 
dent and actuary, Federated Mutual 
Implement and Hardware Insurance 
Company analyzes the cost of hospi- 
tal extras, as they effect group insur- 
ance rates. 


For May, 1955 


The Proceedings also include “A 
Summary of the Boiler and Machin- 
ery Premium Adjustment Rating 
Plan,’ by Robert B. Foster, Trav- 
elers Insurance Company ; “A Cred- 
ibility Framework for Gauging Fire 
Classification Experience” by Robert 
L. Hurley, actuary, Liberty Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company; “Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance 
Ratemaking” by Ralph M. Marshall. 
assistant actuary, National Council 
on Compensation Insurance; “New 
Standard Provisions Workmen’s 
Compensation Policy” by Randall 
C. Kean and a syllabus for the ex- 
aminations of the Society, the Year 
Book and discussions of papers pre- 
viously presented to the Society. 

$8.00 per copy. Available from 
the secretary-treasurer of the Casu- 
alty Actuarial Society, 200 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 

Safety Pamphlets 

Three pamphlets designed to help 
agents promote vacation safety 
among their insureds have been pre- 
pared for use as a bill or payroll 
envelope stuffer for office distribu- 
tion or as give-away pieces for gen- 
eral circulation. They may be im- 
printed with the agent’s name. 

The first is entitled “Having a 
Safe Time,” and offers tips on ac- 
cident prevention to vacationers. 
The second, “Safe Cycling” gives 
twenty-three specific “do’s and 
don’ts” to America’s bicycle set. The 
third is called “It’s All in the 
Brakes,” and gives the basic facts 
on the use and maintenance of the 
hydraulic brakes of a car. 

Each pamphlet is priced at $1.15 
per 100 copies with the cost re- 
duced to $1.00 per 100 for members. 
Charges for imprinting are $1.75 
for the first 100 and 20¢ for each 
additional 100 copies. Available from 
the Accident Prevention Department, 


Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New 


York 38, N.Y. 





...and so “Orleans” 
became LOUISIANA 


Because Napoleon desperately needed 
cash in 1803, France sold the entire 
Mississippi Valley to the U.S.A. for 
$15,000,000 (estimated value today, 
more than 20 billions!) 

The Louisiana Purchase —consum- 
mated by James Monroe and Robert 
Livingston, under President Thomas 
Jefferson—gave us not only Louisiana, 
but also major areas of 12 other states 
from Arkansas to Montana. All this 
for about 4¢ an acre, and mere pennies 
never went further! 

Louisiana's early leaders made a 
few words go a long way, too, when 
they emblazoned upon their State's 
Great Seal, this motto: “Union, Jus- 
tice, Confidence.” 


A “Great Seal” of the insurance business 
is PACIFIC NATIONAL'S, below, 

token of strength, stability and service 
to Agent, Broker and Assured. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY) 





LAST SIX MONTHS 


EDITORIALS 


Company Changes 

Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 

Executive Comment 

Insurance Department Budgets 

Insurance Stock Trends 

Life Insurance Stocks 

Operating Expenses—Mutual and Stock Companies 
Operating Results 

Review and Preview 

Underwriting by Leading Classes 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Behind the Losses (monthly) 
Boiler Insurance Today—Walter R. 
Burglary Made Easy 

Buyers’ Round Table (monthly) 
Concepts of Legal Liability—Harold Scott Baile ............ M 
Driver, The—John J. Cummings 

Greater Protection for Employees—Richard N. 

Industrial Hearing Loss—W. F. Scholtz 

Industry Programs—A. L. Kirkpatrick 

Loss Control (monthly) 

New Standard Provisions—L. W. Denison 

Property Loss Prevention—Richard PE. Vernor 

Traffic Safety Equation, The—Karl M. Richards 

Vitamins We See By—Better Vision Institute 

What Not To Buy—Robert M. Dewey ‘ 


White, Jr. 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


Duane Jones Case (National Assoc. of Ins. Brokers) 
Judge Says, The—R. M. MacArthur (monthly) 
Kansas C ‘ity Floods, The—Clarence R. Conklin 
Legal Spotlight, The _——? 
Loss Logie (monthly 
Products Linbility—-ifoward B. Clark 

Part 


Salesmanship In Loss Adjustments—J. W. Clark 
Undercover Investigation—Charles R. Umland 
Who Is the Insured?—Nerman E. Risjord-June M. Austin 
Nov. 103, Dec. 98 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Accident & Health Developments (monthly) 
Agency Public Relations—Fred J. Pabody 
a +o The—Roy OC. McCullough 

ar 


Part II 
Comprehensive Dwelling Policy—H. F. Perlet . 
Conversions to an Individual Policy—A. How ard Hotson; 
Alan M. Thaler 
Executive Compensation—Guy Fergason 
Expense Problems—Clarence H. Tookey 
Great Opportunities—Zllis H. Carson 
Jet Transports—Woodrow J. Van Hoven 
Major Medical, The Future of—A. M. Wilson 
Problems of Progression—H. Clay Johnson 
Responsibilities and om ty - ge Raymond L. 
Self-Service Era, The—Fllis H. Carson 
Today’s Challenge—F. J. Faulkner Feb. 
Trend Toward Federa! Supervision, The—Donald Knowlton. .Dec. 18 
Underwriting Non-Can—Rodney U. Clark 
Unfair Accounting Methods—Albert Burger 
Unsatisfied Judgment Insurance .................++0+- 
Workmen’s Compensation Report—H. F. Richardson 


By - ae 


OFFICE METHODS 


An Approach To Electronics—R. D. Dotts . 

Around the Office—Guy Fergason (monthly) 
aud aces pene se poe nésiieiehe sb May 50 
Centralization vs Decentralization—W. F. Costello Mar. 88 
Character Sensing—Clyde OC. Heasly, . " 
Electronic Operations—M. EF. Davis 

Good Manners 

How to Improve Employee Communications 

Executive Compensation—John O. Tomb and Arch Patton .. 

How to Improve Letter Writing—Guy Fergason 

How to Improve the Office Arrangement—Guy Fergason .... 

How to Improve the Organization—Guy Fergason 

How to Improve Work Production—Guy Fergason 

How to Use The Office Analysis—Guy Fergason 

Machine Accounting—Morris Sokirar 

Mobilizing Record Storage-—Herbert Bernstein 


152 


Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) .................. May 46 
Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 

Office Mechanization 

Open-Shelf Filing—Patricia Haneline 

Selling Ourselves—Z. F. Landthorn 

Terminal Digit Filing—Gordon 8S, Barnum 

Terminal-Digit Filing—Winifred Shaughnessy 

Use of Manuals—Art Courtney 


SALES & EDUCATION 


Automobile Insurance—William e. aeereen 

Better Business Through Good W 

Blueprint for Profit—Oscar Beling 

Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn (monthly) 

Change or Progress—George V. Whitford, C.P.C.U. 

Commercial Property Floaters—Willard D. Frampton 

Continuous Policies—John F. Neville 

— ieee and Answers—American eK 
‘ar 


117, Dee. 101 
Part V—Accounting, Finance and Agency 


issteaeeneat 
Jan. 101, Feb. 93 

Education for Surety—John C. Brodsty ‘eb 

Focus On Sales Realities—Charles H. Bokman 

Foreign insurance—William 8. Youngman 

Ideas From Imagination-—Charles H. Eyles 

Inland Marine Insurance—H. W. Mullins 


Quiz of the Month 

Fundamentals of Ins. and Suretyship 

Casualty Contracts 

Inland Marine 
Liability Insurance 
Multi-Level Selling—Harry M. Francis 
Pluggers Can Be Salesmakers—Donald A. Laird, PhD.S.D. 
Rural and Small Line Agents—Rush W. Carter 
Sales Contests—Lyne S. Metcalfe 
Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) 
See, Seil and Service—Wm. Stephen Chandler 
Selling Parade, The—Charles B. Roth (monthly) 
Selling Tips from the Home Office (monthly) .... 
The Small Town Agency—Tom Bartlett 
Surety and Fidelity Bonds—A. F. Lafrentz 
Where There’s Life—Ira D. Keiter (monthly) 
Uniformity—Baylor Landrum 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Best’s Stock Index .... 


Building Cost Index .... 

Company Developments 
Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses, Monthly 

Home Office and Field Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations 

Motor Vehicle Deaths 


RATE CHANGES 


Automobile 
a a. Nhe esc deuee cbeeas bdo 6.c'né pee baled mh) neal Dec. 85 
a. Calif, Idaho, Ill, Mich., Neb., N. 

Saskatchewan, Canada 

Ariz., Colo., Mont., Nev., 


Feb. 
Ore., Utah, Wash., Wisc., Alaska. Po mee 49 

May 131 
Tex xas May 131 


Boiler and Machinery 
All states, D. of C., Alaska, Puerto Rico 
Countywide classification revisions 
Ala., Ariz., Me., 
Extended tnt gy 
Conn., Me., Mass., 
New ‘Hampshire - 
Fire 
New Hampshire ...... Svbcbed Seed bdesb dds sats ce ceeeek eee s 
SG ins Ws baste ache shtnsn tes + 20innieumd ss clubasenel Mar. 48 
Glass 


Ala. 
Hail 


-++-Feb, 80 


Ind., Tenn., 

All states exce pt Oxia b ‘ of oA 

— Hawaii, Puerto Rico le 
DAA unk Dekok nes 0s'hag 1000's 6 bh ekd Me tok bkckkseepene ++..-Mar, 48 

air states except Texas plus D. of C. 

Alaska and Puerto Rico 


May 131 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Mo. 


+»..Dee, 85 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM JANUARY, 1955) 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Automobile 
Insurance Co., Hartfor 
(Possible Merger) 
(Auto Death and Dis. Policy) . Mar. 

Aetna Fire Insurance Grou . Hartford 
(Executive Appointments peer TS 1 

Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie 
(California Rate Reduction) 

(Reduced Automobile Rates) .... 
(New York Fire Filing Upheld) .. 
(Recognizes Women Drivers) . 
(Executive Appointments) 

America Fore Group, New 
(New Directors) 

American Associated, St. Louis 
(Schleyer Deceased) 

American yPivece ry Ins, Co., st Louis 
(Stock Split Approved) .... -Feb. 
(Four Executives Advanced) “se eeb, 
(To Issue Stock) ......ccsceccees 
(Stock Offering) ............ iow 3 

American Lloyds, Dallas 
(Converts to Stock Company) ....Mar. 147 

American Mfgers, Mutual Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Elected President) Mar. 148 

American Motorists Insurance Co., 

(To Absorb aeyrz) aseoanenen _ 

American Mut. Liab, Ins. Co., Bosto 
(New Senior Vice Presidents) were 151 

dovationn Republic Ins. Co., Des Moi 14 


York 


oines 
(Reinsures National Benefit) ++.-Feb. 
American Surety Co., New —_ 
(Executive Appointments) . 
(New Director) pr. 
American Universal Ins. Go. Providence 
(Sells Additional Stock) Jan. 122 
Associated General Fire Company, Detroit 
(New Director) May 139 
Atlantic Companies, New York 
(Named Vice President) 
Automobile Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Possible Merger) .........++++- .-Mar. 147 


Baloise Fire Ins. ay of Can., Toronto, Ont. 
(New Subsidiar ry) eb. 121 
Bankers Life & Casualty Co., _— 4 
(New A & H Policy Developed) . r. 151 
Boston Insurance, Boston 
(Bowersock Dece: ased ) Jan. 122 
(Increases Quarterly Dividend) --Feb. 121 
(New President) Mar. 
Boston Indemnity Insurance Co. 
(New President) ar. 
Buckeye Union Fire Ins, Co., Columbus 
(Stock Dividend) 
Buffalo Insurance Co., Buffalo 
(New Vice President) ceees cowesulll 


Camden Fire, Camden 
(Official Changes) 
Central National Ins. Co., Omaha 
(New Vice President) 122 
Central States Fire Insurance Co., Wichita 
(To Be Consolidated) . 
Citizens Life and Cas. Ins. Co., 
(Company Re-activated) ....... .Mar. 148 
Coal Operators Casualty Company, 
Greensbur; 
(Stock Purchased) hy 139 
Commercial Investment Trust Grou Sb « 
(New Vice President) b. 122 
Commercial Security Ins. Co., Houston 
(No Policyholder Loss) Feb. 
Continental ee Chicago 
(Enters Premium Fin. Field) ....Jan. 123 
(Travel Policy) . Apr. 152 
(New Vice President) 
Corroon & Reynolds, New York 
(Reynolds Deceased) 
(Barry Heads Group 
Craftsman Insurance 
(Stock Split 
Tiesentive romotions) — cscceceo Mar. 148 
(Quarterly Dividend) ............Apr. 152 
Dealers National Insurance Ca,, Dallas 
(Com pany Reorganized) Mar. 147 
ee! Group’ Associates, a 
oyle Advanced) . an. 123 
mpl oxers ’ Mutual Casualty Co., Dea! Moines 
rite Direct Fire Lines) ....Jan. 123 
w cue Mutual Group, Wausau 
ueckle Promoted) ...... -Apr. 152 


mployers’ Reinsurance Corp., ‘Kansas + | 
“( tock Dividend) 
Equity General Ins. Co., M 
{So Write Multiple Lines) 
Capital Increased) 
Eureka Casualty -. iiladeipiia 
(Cham e in Par Value) Fe 
(New Officers e 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
Cpereasing See) joan se 
(New Direc 
Farm Avant ; A RLEETT, Cos., tials’ 
(Nation-wide Expansion) PRS 
a Titles) ..-Mar. 
epartment Store Insurance) 
(Polie cy —— Se ) May 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto., Columbus 
(Installment Payment Plan) ....Jan. 
(Cuts Auto Rates) ..............Apr. ll 


For May, 1955 


Farmers and + anemone Ins. Co., Tulsa 

(New Name) Feb. 126 
Fidelity Insurance Co., "Mullins 

(New Company) Feb. 122 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 

(New Officers of Eureka Cas.) . . 149 

(New Director) Apr. 152 
Fireman’s Fund Grou San Francisco 

(Lawyers Liability Policy) Apr. 152 

(New Director) Apr. 152 

(Excess Liability Facilities) fay 140 

(Unsatisfied Judgment Policy) ..May 
Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 

(Change in Par Value) Mar. 149 
ms rt Insurance Co., Freeport 

cial Changes) 


General America at 4 Seattle 

(Votes on Stock S a d ‘eb. 
Government + oe Ae nsurance Co. a 

Washington, D. C. 

(Stock Dividend Declared) 
Great American Group, New York 

(Executive Changes 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co., 

hite Plains 

(To Be Consolidated) 
Great Lakes Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Mrolade 

(Changes Name) ~Mar. 150 
Great Lakes Insurance Co., Toledo 

(New Name) ... Mar. 150 
Guarantee Com ny “of North ititia, The, 

Montreal, Canada 

(New Vice President) Jan. 123 
Guaranty F. and M, Ins. Co., Charleston 

(Buys Control of LC.S.) ........Apr. 152 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. of merica, New York 

(Non-Can me or Medical Policy) Jan. 123 
Gulf Group, Dallas 

(Enter asualty Field) y 140 
Gulf Insurance Co., Dallas 

(Stock Dividend) 


Hanover Fire Ins. Co., 
(Increasing Capital) 
(Offers New Stock) . 

Harbor Insurance Co., “San Diego 
(Proposes Stock Dividend) r. 

Harleysville Mut. Cas. Co., Harleysville 
(Promotions) 


New York 


Mar. 150 
Hartford Accident & sate. Co. Hartford 
Feb. 123 


Promotions 
Chairman Apr. 
Hartford Fire Insurance “Co., Hartford 
(Stock Dividend eae j 
(Stock Dividend) ... 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection an 
Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Extra Dividend Increased) Jan. 
Hawkeye-Security Group, Des Moines 
(Special Dividend) Jan. 
Hingham Mut. Fire Ins, Co., a 
(Official Changes M 
Home Group, New 
(Elections) 
Home Indemnity Co., now York 
New Director) 
Home Insurance, 
aerate Losses Reported) 
(John 8S. Love Deceased) 
Hudson Insurance Co., 
New ry) 
Enters ree Reins. Field) 


eeeeee 


Jan. 
‘ “Mar. 


Illinois Fire Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Official Changes) Mar. 152 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., 
Indianapolis 
(Expands Casualty Facilities) ...Feb. 124 
(New Director) * “Mar. 150 
Independence Mutual Insurance, Camp Hill 
(Suspended) 


pr. 1 
Ins. Co. of No. Amer. “Group, Philadelphia 
{Aute P.D. Endorsement) 1 
Advanced) ... 
(E.C. Rates In nerea: sed) 
Ins. Co. of ‘the South, Jacksonville 


(Control Purchased) .............Apr. 152 
Insurance Co. of Texas, Dallas 
Insurance Underwriters Exchange, Baltimore 
Changes Name) ......... b. 124 
Jefferson Insurance Co. “ New sien = BA 
(Increases Capital) 


Kemper Group, C Caicage 
(Retires as 


Liberty Motual . Peeeranes, Boston 
(Smith Adva ° 

(New Crime "Poliey) 

(New Director) May 
Louisville F. & M. Ins. Co., Louisville 

(Conservator Appointed) 


Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Increases Dividends) . 
(Brown Advan 
(To Issue Additional Stock) 
(Redeems Prefer: Stock) A 
(New General Counsel) .......... Apr. 1 


Maryland Indemnity & Fire Insurance 
exchange, Baltimore 
(New Name) . 
The Merchants Fire Ins. Co. of Indiana, 
Indianapolis 
(To Write Multiple Lines) . 124 
Meserole Group, New York 
(Stock Divi ends Recommended) Mar. 151 
Michigan Mut. Liab. Co., Detroit 
(New Director) 139 
Mid-Continent Ins. Co., Dallas 
(To Write Fire Coverages) May 141 
Millers National - comers Co., Chicago 
(Official Changes Mar. 152 
Mutual Benefit _ aaa A. Assn., Omaha 
(Reinsurance Arranged) Apr. 14 
(Airline Trip Policies) ........... Apr. 154 


National Benefit Ins. Co., Des acy 
(Reinsured) 24 
National Fire Ins. Co. of Hartford, Hartford 
(Colonel Layton Retires) 
National of Hartford Group, Hartford 
(New Directors) Jan. 125 
a Mut. Fire Ins. Co., Colainbes 
(New Title) 
Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co., Columbus 
(New Title) ar. 148 
New England Mut. Life ins, Co., cine a 
(To write Ly A. and H.) ait 3 155 
New Hamp. Fire Ins. Co., Manchester 
(New Vice President) ar. 152 
New York Fire & Marine Underwr., N. Y. 
~ (Converts to Stock Basis tg r. 152 
Northwestern F. & M. Ins. 
(Proposed Stock Dividend) ” Feb. 124 


Old Colony Insurance, Boston 
(Bowersock Deceased 
(New President) 

Old Republic Credit Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Offers to Buy Coal Operators 
Casualty) 


Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Non-Motorist Coverage) Mar 
(Stock Dividend) 

Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., 

San Francisco 
(New Vice President) M 

Pan American ae Co., Houston 
(Gammage an 

Pan American Inourance Co., Houston 
(Gammage Deceas Ja 

Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. H. 

(New President) Ap 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens, Philadel bla 
(Introduces Homeowners. Policy) . 

Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford 
(New Director) Feb, 124 
(Consolidation Announced) Mar. 153 

Pioneer Mutual Compensation, Albuquerque 
(Legality of Assessment) Jan. 125 
(Assessment Upheld) F 1 

Pioneer National Casualty Co., Des Moines 
(To Write Auto) Mar. 153 

Planet Insurance Co., Detroit 
(Executive Changes) A 

Preferred Accident Insurance Co., New York 
(Third Liquidating Dividend) -Jan. 125 

Preferred Insurance Co., Grand Rapids 
(Stock Dividend) Jan. 126 

Proveaenee Washington Ins. Co., Providence 
(New Director) Jan. 126 
(New Director) . 154 
(Reduces Dividend) Apr. 155 

Prudential Ins. Co. of Great Britain 
(New Secretary) Jan. 124 
(Enters Casualty Reinsurance Field) 


Mar. 150 
Reinsurance Grou = 
(Elected Exec. 7, -) Apr. 155 
Republic Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) Mar. 154 
Reserve Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Questions F.T.C. Jurisdiction) ..Jan. 126 


St. Louis Insurance Group, St. Louis 
(New Vice President) ..........Apr. 155 
St. Paul Group, St. Paul 
(Advancements) 154 
Saskatchewan Government reeaebee “Office, 
Regina, Canada 
(Merit Discount Announced) ....Mar. 154 
Shelby Mutual Casualty Co., Shelby 
(Revises Title) ........ eooee BOD. 125 
Skandia pecan Co., New York 
(New Secreta 
(Enters Cas. “Reins. Field 
South Carolina Insurance 
(Forest Fire Insurance) 
Southern General Insurance Co., Atlanta 
(New Vice President) 
(New Directors) 
(New Stock Sold) 
Southern Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Steere Named President) an, 
Southwest General Insurance Co., — 
(Capital Increased) 127 
(Additional hed ow Contributed) . Feb = 
(Capital Increased 
(Executive Changes) 


0., Columbia 





Southwestern Fire & Casualty Co., Dallas Surety Wire Insurance Co., New York = Benefit Fire —5 < Omaha 
First Dividend) 127 (Executive Appointments) .......Feb. 121 Merit op Plan Filed) .....,Feb, 
Springfield F. & M. Ins, Co,, Springield United Pacific Ins. Co., Tacoma 
(New Director) ..........s.000.. May 141 Tenn. Farmers Mut. Fire Ins. Co., Columbia oe Directors) .Mar 
Springfield Group, Springfield Absorbed Feb. S. Fidelity & MTEC Baltimore 
(Executive Promotions) r, 156 = =Transportation Ins, Co., O: Btock Dividend) ............ Feb. 126 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit (New Vice President) .... y 138 (Executive Appointments) ... ‘eb. 126 
(Executive Changes) Mar. 154 ‘Trayelers Group, Hartford (Executive Appointments) Apr. 156 
State Farm Fire & Cas. Co., B loomington (Capital Changes P roposed ) lo Utica Mutual Insurance Co, 
_ (Elections) Apr. 156 (New Coverage Approved) (Increases Policy Dividend) Apr. 156 
~~ Farm M. Auto. ins. Co., Bloom ngton . (New Chairman ot the moet) Bee: 3 (Craugh Promoted) Apr. 156 
Automobile ates Reduced) ....Feb. 125 Trinit niversa nsurance Co. allas , » ‘ y 
_ (Revises Auto Rates) ..-Mar, 15 5 (Stock Dividend) ..... -Mar, ~~ My ire —e Co., Fort _ 155 
State Farmers Mutual Ins. Co., Waseca Tri-State Fire Insurance Co., Tulsa (Executive Changes) ............Mar. 15 
(Changes Name) Feb, 125 (To Write Muitiple Lines) Zurich American Ins. Companies, Chicago 
— Ins. Co. of America, Chicago (Changes Name) (Buys Aero Associates) .Feb, 126 
(Receives Certificate of 


Underwriters at Livyd’s : (Auto Death and Disability Coverage) 
Authority) .. sesveses May 141 (Cited) 7 pr. 156 


« « <« <— LIST OF ADVERTISERS => =» » »> 


Agency Managers Litd., New York, N. Y. .. ateutaks Leonhart & Co., Ine., Baltimore, Md. 
Agricultural insurance Co., Watertown, N. Y. Bs Loyalty Croup, Newark, N. J. 

America Fore Insurance Group, New York, } 5 Lumbermens Mutual Group, Chicago, 

American-Associated Insurance Cos., St. Louis, Mo. MacGibeny-Grupe, Inc., Chicago, Il. 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa d Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, Texas 

American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, Fla. Manpower, Ine., Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla 5 Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Ruston, ° 
American Foreign Insurance Ass’n,, New 1 Age 6 Marine Office of America, New York, N. Y. 
American General Insurance Group, Houston, Texas 2 Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
American Home Assurance Co., New York, N. Y. 2 Marshall & Co., A. W., Newark, N. J 

American Insurance Group, Newark, N. J ; 9 Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, 

American Reinsurance Group, New York, N. Y. 3 Me.ling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, ( Yanada 
American Surety Company, New York, N. Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn. . gape 2 Monarch Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York, N. Y. : Moyer Agency, Inc., R. Kirk, New Orleans, 
Berkshire Mutual Fire Ins, Co., Pittsfield, Mass 5 Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Ass’ n., Omaha, } 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Il Mutual General Agents Ass’n. 

sooth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, Pa National Automobile Dealers Used Car Guide Co., 
Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Wash. ....... Washington, D. 

Caledonian Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. .. : National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio . 

Canadian Fire Ins. Co., Winnipeg, Canada , National of Hartford Group, Hartford, Conn. 

Central Surety & Insurance Corp., Kansas ¢ ‘ity, National Mutual, Celina, Ohio 

Central Underwriters, Dallas, Texas . 2 National Union Insurance Cos., Pittsburgh, 
Charnstrom Co., W. A., Minneapolis, Minn New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y. y New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co., Manchester, 
imarron Insurance Co., Cimarron, 


N. H. 
‘Kansas ... ¢ North American Accident Insurance Co., ¢ ‘hicago, 
‘obb and Co., James O., Durham, N. C Y. 


Cc 
( y ; 2 Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., New York, N. 
Cofer & Walters, Norfolk, Va. .......... Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass’n., Seattle, Wash. 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 37 Oficinas de Ultramar, 8. A., Havana, Cuba 
Commercial Union-Ocean Group, New York, N. Y. Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. | Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Conover & Co., Chase, Chicago, Ill. . Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, 
Constellation Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. Pan American Fire and Casualty Co., Houston, Texas 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago, Ill. ...... x *aull & Son, Inc., Alfred, W heeling, WwW. V 
Corroon & Reynolds, Ine., New York, N Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. H. 
C-O0-Two Fire Equipment Co., Newark, ‘ Pennsylv ania Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cousins Co., William H., Corpus Christi, Texas 23 Phoenix-Connecticut Group, Hartford, Conn, 
Cudd & Coan, Ine., Spartanburg, Sighs ss § Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, pea 
Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada . ; S Prudential Insurance Co. of America,’ New ark, 
Day & Co., Earle W., St. Petersburg, Fi: a Gi 38 Prudential Insurance Co. of Great Britain, 
Diebold, Inc., Canton, Uhio ............ : 5 Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, N, J. 
Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, Calif Recordak, Incorporated, New York, N. 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga Sai an’ 1 Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N, 
Dotson Co., H. S., Helena, Mont. ...... a5 4 Redmond & Shaughnessy, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co., Dubuque rg Reinsurance Agency, Inc., Chicago, AY 4 
Eastman Kodak Co. (Verifax Div.), Rochester, N. Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francis: alif. 
Empire State Insurance Co., Watertown, | x Remington Rand Inc. (Management Controls Div. ‘ | a a 
Employers’ Group, Boston, Mass. Rimmer & Co., Frank, Dallas, Texas 
Employers Insurance Co. of Alabama, Birmingham, Ala. 4 Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City Royal Exchange Assurance Group, New 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. a 5 Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, New York, 

arm Bureau Insurance Cos., Columbus, Ohio Royal Typewriter Co., N N. 
Federal Insurance Co., New York Security National Ins. Co., Dallas, Texas 1: 
Fire Association Insurance Group, P hilade ‘Iphia, ‘a. Seibels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, 8. C. ...Opposite Inside Front Cover 
Fireman's Fund Group, San Francisco, Cali Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago, Tl. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. . Southern Insurors, Inc., Fort Smith, Ark. 
First Boston Corp., New York, N. Y 2 : Southwestern Fire & Casualty Co., Dallas, 
Foster & Son, J. E., Fort Worth, Texas 5 Springfield Group, Springfield, Mass. 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N. Y 3° Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. 
General and Excess Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore, Md. State Farm Insurance Companies, Bloomington, Ill. 
General Insurance Corp., Houston, Texas Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, © 
General Reinsurance Group, New —, Oe .Inside Front Cover Stewart, Smith (Illinois), Inc., Chicago, 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Calif 4 Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. 
Granite egg ag Ing Co., Manche Pein N : Swiss National Insurance Co., Miami, Fla. 
Greene, Inc., W. W., New York, N. Y. aa 7 Ts ating ‘Services . <ansas City, Mo. 
Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada ‘ Tifteny Stand Co be eles ee 
san tale ange ig cnearanes Co., Des Moines, é : Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, 

: iliman & Co., San Bernardino, ‘ Trans-Canada Assurance Agencies, Inc., 
Hitke & Co., Inc., Kurt, Chicago, Ill . Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
a be em cd Saye rec i eS ak Diy +. =2 ‘Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, 
oe Insurance Co., New York, le CR Ererereree rt Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, T 

ouston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas .. 13% Tri-State Insurance Cos., Tulsa, Okla. 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada 123 
Hunter Lyon, Inc., Miami, Fla. . 2 Ultrama Inter-America Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Illinois Fire Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill. .. United States Casualty Co., New York, N. Y. 
Indiana Insurance Co., Indi¢ anapolis Ind. 5 United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

. ie S. Underwriters, Ine., Miami, Fla. 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa § Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Inland Mutual Insurance C o., Huntington, W. Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls, 8. 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. Weston Co., Bryon, Dalton, Mass. 
Ins. Co. State of Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. Willeox & Co., Inc., Albert, New York, N. Y. 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. Wilson Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, canta 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, rg Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Kansas City Ww oodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, 3 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, 
La Mers Studio, New York, Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Co., W Ba Bay Mass. 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





OR BETTER THAN EVER SERVICE... 


to the American Agency System 


Expanded 


FIELD SERVICE and 
CLAIMS FACILITIES 
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FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








FIREMAN’S FUND ME FIRE & MARINE 
INDEMNITY COMPANY NSURANCE COMPANY 





FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE GROUP - 40/7 California Street - San Francisco 
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MANY an insurance man steers clear of the Time Element Coverages because he thinks they’re 
too hard to sell. But that’s not so. There’s a real need for such forms as Business Interruption, 
Rents, Extra Expense and Earnings . . . and most wise business men will recognize the impor- 


tance of protecting these values during the time disaster shuts their business down. 


Every store, business, or institution in your community is a prospect for TEC. And your Travelers 


Field Man will be happy to help you get started. Why not call on him now? 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY - HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





